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21, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 
October 17, ISSl. 

My dear Me. Gibbs, 

You have kindly permitted me to inscribe .to j’-ou 
this little treatise on the Christian Life. Most heartily do I 
udsh that I had some worthier tribute of respect and affection 
for one, who has shown me such unceasing kindness, and has 
been the instrument of such incalculable blessings to my flock. 
But I know you -will believe that my acknowledgment of all 
that I owe to you is, if not of any great value, at any rate 
sincere. 

We have laboured much and happily together in the cause 
of the New Church, which your muniflcence has enabled us to 
complete and to endow. Perhaps this little book may serve 
as a memorial of the happj’- hours so spent in one another’s 
company, — hours which, I can assure you, have been some of 
the' pleasantest of my life. 

The leading thoughts of my treatise are so well expressed 
by a passage from a work which you gave me, that I should 
like to adopt it as my motto : 

“The oftencr I read Jeremy Taylor, the more I am satisfied of the 
excellence of his method of recommending holiness to the heart and 
imagination, as well as to the understanding of frail man by dwelling 
on the infinite love and condescension of our gracious Father in taking 
so much pains to malic it attainable, if not easy ; and by mixing it up . 
loith every act and duty of ordinary life, so as to mane every hour spent- 
in the world, as tvell as in the closet, when sanctified by its motive, an 
act of religion and obedience. I have often wished to hear Christianity 
inculcated from the pulpit on this principle .” — Sir John Richardson, as 
quoted in the Life of Mr. Joshua IVatson. Vol. li. p. 10. 

You will, I think, see that these three thoughts, — ^thg 
power of attaining, under God’s grace, a real, though gradual, 
growth in sanctity; the possibility of making tbe homeliest 
acts of common life contribute to this growth ; and the expe- 
diency of giving to such topics as these much more room than 
the}’- generally occupy in Christian Teaching, have been more 
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or less preseiit to n\y mind throughout mj'' argument. I Lave 
to thank you for giving me the opportunity of here stating the 
fundamcii lal principles of mj’’ little book so tersely and clearly. 

There is one point connected with this treatise on which an 
explanation seems necessary. Bj*- those who know what an 
all-important position the Holy Scriptures hold in theEconomy 
of Grace, it will be remarked as a grievous omission, that in 
that ]^art of the work, which .professedly treats of Devotional 
Exercises, there should not be a chapter devoted to the study 
of Scri]-)ture. hly answer is, that a single chapter could not 
do justice to a subject so wide and important, and that I have 
already published a small volume upon it, which has met •with 
a fair circulation and a kind reception. I do not wish to 
repeat myself in print. 

It onl}’’ remains to add, b}’’ wa^'" of explaining some pecu- 
liarities of the style, that these pages, before they were thrown 
into the shape of a treatise, have been orally delivered, some 
of them in your own hearing, in the form of Sennons ; but 
that the subject of them, has been upon my mind for seven or 
eight ycai’s, and in the course of that period most of the 
chapters have been reconsidered and •^^Tittcn afresh. Faults, 
no doubt, many udll be found in them ; but I tiaist that on 
topics of such transcendent importance I have not allowed 
niysclf to put forth any crude or precipitate views. 

You will join Avith me, m}’" dear J\lr. Gibbs, in the prayer 
that, so iiir as it exhibits His Truth, God’s Blessing maj’ rest 
upon this little Avork. and that AA’hat is erroneous in it may 
be lorgiAvu to jue, and neutralized to the reader, through the 
Grace of Our Lord Jesus Ohri'^t. 

T ren.aiii, my dear i'.Ir. Gibbs, 

Your aliectionato friend, 

Edavaed ^Ieyeice; Gouleue^t- 


■\Villiam Gibbs, Esq. 
&c. «fcc. &c. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITIOK. 


I TTAT K taken tke opportunity offered by tlie call for a 
fourth edition of this little work to add two Chapters to 
it. The substance of the first of these (Chap. III. of 
Part I.) is indeed contained already in Chap. I. of Part 
III. ; but it seemed to me to require farther expansion 
and development than I there had space to give it. The 
treatise in general is an enlarged commentary on the 
words, “ Work out your own Salvation and I thought 
it therefore desirable to give great prominence to the 
other (and equally important) side of Truth, that “ it is 
God who worketh in us both to v/ill and to do of His 
good pleasm'e.” 

The line of thought taken in the other new Chap- 
ter (Chap. lY. of Part III.) has been helpful and con- 
solatory to myself in a busy fife, and I have thought 
therefore that it might be so to others similarly ciremn- 
stanced. The leading idea of it is very beautifully 
and delicately traced in “ Les Adieux d’ Adolphe Monod 
(XYI. Le secret d’mie vie sainte, active, et paisible),” 
of which address my Chapter is httle more than an 
expansion. E. M. G. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE EIGHTH 
EDITION. 

Two other Chapters (one on Fasting, and another on 
Almsgiving) are added in this Edition, which it is 
hoped will make the work somewhat more complete. 

E. M. G. 
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Prayer the Christian’s breath of life — consists in (1) recollecting 
the mind, and (2) aspiring towards God — God ever present in the 
depth of onr spirits — tlic refresliincnt of drawing ourselves into 
His preset ICC from outward things — ejaculatory prayer, why called 
ejaculatory — illustration of ’the subject from tlic arrow which 
fetclics down a bird — instance of tlic success of ejaculatory prayer 
in tl)o liistory of Nchemiah — recognition of ejaculatory pinycr in 
cur Liturgy — IMaterials for ejaculatory prayer on ordinary occasions 
— our flail V portion of Scripttirc — the Psalms — stated prayer cannot 
he dispensed with, even where ejaculatory is practised — this shown 
from the example of Our Lord, and from the comparison of prayers 
to respiration — encouragement, at the close of the second part, for 
those who arc striving after a life of Sanctity and conscious of 
iailuro . • . • . 142 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHAT HOLDS HS DACE. 

u 'Pf/brZr out your own salvation with fear and trembling* For it 
is God which worlceih in you both to will and to do of His good 
pleasureJ^ — Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
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Practical character of the 'work — the Reader interrogated as to 
his progress — What holds us back — necessity of recognizing the 
agency of the Imman will in the work of salvation — necessity of 
recognizing that sanctification is by grace — illustration from tho 
probable causes of continued illness under a competent physician — 
two conditions which might defeat the progress of a rowing boat — 
necessity both of self-surrender and of trust in Christ — true faith 
embraces God’s commands with obedience — this shown from the 
history of Abraham — impossibility of sanctifying ourselves as great 
as that of justifying ourselves — ^means of Grace will disappoint us if 
we regard them as sources of Grace — in what sense the righteous- 
ness of sanctification is inherent in us, and in what sense not— 
illustration of the doctrine of this Chapter from the Baptismal 
Covenant — ^^" 0 W of self-surrender in Baptism — the free gift in 
Baptism . . c . . • . « • • .151 


CHAPTER II. 

BO AJjJj POR GOD. 

Aiid whatsoever ye doy do it heartily y as to the Lordy and not 
unto menf — Col. iii. 23. 

The Christian’s practical life comprises three elements, 'working, 
acting, and suffering — ^liow to Avork devoutly — destiny of man, as 
an immortal being, contrasted with the earthliness of his pursuits — . 
apparent inconsistency hetAvecn secular pursuits ana a heavenly 
culling — ^l]ow monasticism arose from the feeling of this inconsis- 
tency — ^l)ow the idea of tins inconsistency is often insinuated in 
conAwsation, and at religious meetings — hypothesis of its being 
God’s Avill that all Christians sliould have a directly spiritual 
pursuit — absurdity to Avhich the assumption leads — the only other 
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alternative — abide ^vith God in your calling — how this is to be 
done — intention gives a moral character to actions — various inten- 
tions in secular pursuits enumerated — livelihood — distinction — 
natural distastefulness of a want of occupation — motive of duty — 
mechanical activity — the supernatural motive, Do it heartily as 
to the Lord — original reference of this precept to the duties of 
slaves — wisdom of this particular reference — inference from it— 
thoughts to be entertained before entering upon our daily work — 
renewal of our good intention at intervals — our lesser actions to 
be brought under the control of Christian principle — yet M’ithout 
indulging scruples of conscience — religious considerations which 
give elasticity of mind , . . . 162 


CHAPTER IIL 

ON MAINTAINING THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOU’s PRE- 
SENCE IN THE WORKS OF OUR CALLING. 

The Lord appeared to Abram, and said unto Jiim^ I am the 
Almighty God : walk before Jlfe, and be thou perfecL"^ — Gen. 
xvii. 1. 

Realization of the Divine Presence, the nucleus round which the 
spiritual character forms itself — how may God's presence be re- 
tained on the mind wdicii our work itself is mental? — undivided 
attention necessary to do any work well — proof that the conscious- 
ness of God’s Presence need not interfere with active mental work 
— the mind actively engaged in an extempore address — yet in sucJi 
an address the Speaker is never unconscious of the presence of 
his audience — means of cultivating a consciousness of the Divine 
Presence — Secret prayer at intervals during the day — three diffe- 
rent conceptions under which God’s Presence will present itself to 
different minds — habit of cultivating this consciousness gradually 
formed — quotation from St. Francois de Sales — helps to realizing 
God’s presence in a rural walk — why nature impresses us so 
slightly — how thoughts of God’s Presence may be realized in the 
city — how the Incarnation connects the thoughts of God with 
human Society — lesson to be learnt from the original pursuit of 
St. Matthew 172 


CHAPTER lY. 

OF INTERRUPTIONS IN OUR WORK, AND THE WAX TO 
DEAL WITH THEM. 

JVe are created in Christ Jesus imto good works, which God 
hath before ordained that we should walk in themJ — Eph. 
ii. 10. 

The doing work earnestly for God and in God will make inter- 
ruptions very harassing — subject of the Chapter proposed — ^when 
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trouLled by interruptions, we must copy the mind of Christ, as it 
transpires (1) in His discourses — which are not set and formal, but 
take their rise from some object of nature or incident which He 
comes across — the contexture of Our Lord’s discourses not syste- 
matic in the usual sense of the word — the intellectual method and 
the method of charity — (2) in His life — apparent want of plan in it 
—this illustrated from Matthew ix. — God has a plan of life for each 
one of us, and occasions of doing or receiving good mapped out for 
each in His Eternal Counsels — little incidents, as well as great 
crises of life, are under the control of God’s Providence — Events 
have a voice for us, if we will listen to it — Let us view our inter- 
ruptions as part of God’s plan for us — We may receive good, even 
wdierc we cannot do good — It is self-will which weds us so to our 
own plans, a nd makes us resent interference with them — the true 
notion of God’s Providence illustrated — Let us endeavour to sub- 
serve His designs for us . . 181 


CHAPTER Y. 

TIGHT WISELY, 

So fight J, not as one that beateth the airJ ^ — 1 Cor. ix. 28. 

Second element in the Christian’s practical life, his resistance to 
temptations — Satan’s policy must be opposed b)’’ policy — want of 
definite aim in resisting temptations a cause of failure — the beset- 
ing sin and its deceitfulness — Vanity masked by an affected 
humility — under honourable emulation — Indolence masked under 
some more superficial sin — usual sensitiveness of men on the weak 
points of their moral character — in strong characters the ruling 
passion is more obvious — hints for discovering besetting sin — in 
what direction do the results of self-examination point? — What 
occurrences give us pain and pleasure? — having found the beset- 
ting sin, bend the whole strength of your will against it — the 
noiseless current of the bosom sin is always setting on a shoal — A 
glimpse of God’s love and grace necessary to counteract the depres- 
sion which results from self-knowledge . , . . . 191 


CHAPTER VI. 

OH THE HATUEE OE TEMPTATION*. 

Then was Jesus .... tempted of the devil ?^ — Matt, iv. L 

Brightness and cheerfulness of mind necessary to spiritual con- 
quests — depression under temptation often arises from misappre- 
hension of its nature — the eagle training her young to fly, an 
emhlem of the way in which God disciplines His children — typical 
character of Israel’s pilgrimage in the wilderness — the beginner in 
religion baffled by a host of temptations — special temptation which 
besets prayer — and Holy Communion — our non-abandonment of 
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the struggle an augury that God has not forsaken us — discomfort 
arising from mistakes on the nature of tenjptation — temptation 
cannot become sin till the ^yiii consents to it — nor is it always a 
sign of a sinful nature — this proved by Our Lord’s temptation — and 
by the trial of Abraham’s faith — guilt arising from the corruption 
of our nature removed by Baptism — the doctrine of this Chapter 
applied to temptations in prayer — honour put by Christ upon 
prayer under discouragement — heaviness resulting from the con- 
sciousness of many sinful inclinations — the blessedness and dignity 
of manifold temptations — God offers to a soul beset by them an 
eminence in the Divine Life " . . 200 


CHAPTER VII. 

EIGHT WITH HISTHUST IH SELF AND THTJST IN 

CHEIST. 

And in the fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto them^ 
walking on the sea. And when the disciples saxu Him walking 
on the sea^ they were irouhled^ saying^ It is a spirit; and they 
cried out for fear. But straightway Jesus spake unto them, 
saying, Be of good cheer; It is I; be not afraid. And Peter 
answered Him and said. Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto 
Thee on the water. And He said, Come. And token Peter was 
come down out of the skip, he walked on the water to go to 
Jesus. But when he sata the laind boisterous, he was afraid; 
and beginning to sink^ he cried saying, Lord, save me. And 
immediately Jesus stretched forth His hand, and caught him.^ 
and said unto him, 0 thou of little faith, toherefore didst thou 
doubt — Matt. xiv. 25 — 31. 

Harmony of Scripture characters with themselves, and argument 
thence arising in favour of their authenticity — Rehearsal before- 
hand of St. Peter’s trial and fall — critical temptations occur but 
seldom — small ones not to be despised, as being a previous re- 
hearsal of great ones — little temptations an excellent discipline 
of humility — instances in which great Saints have broken down 
in their characteristic grace, and the moral discipline of humility 
likely to he brought out of such failures — self-trust a certain 
source of failure — it often lurks under disgust with self — how 
the abnegation of self-trust is connected with elasticity of mind in 
the spiritual combat — how trust in Christ is taught in the nar- 
rative before us — never look temptations full in the face — look 
away from them to Christ, wdio is to conquer in you — weaken 
the affection for sin by filling the mind with the thought, and 
the heart with the love, of Christ — Satan’s strongest assault pos- 
sibly reserved for the last — terrors of the last conflict parallel with 
those of the disciples in the hoot — let us nerve ourselves by faith- 
fulness in lesser trials for this last conflict 209 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EIGHT WATCHEIJLLT. 

^^Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues 
of life — Pkov. iv. 23, 
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The great force of the expression, Keep thy heart above all 
keeping — necessity for keeping the heart, * arising from the fact 
that it is the key of the spiritual position — the traitors ^vithin the 
fortress — the immense fertility of our thoughts and feelings a 
reason for watchfulness — variety of emotions in conversation — 
solitude offers as many temptations as company — let us pause at 
intervals, and make our thoughts give up their passport — what must 
be done when derangements of the heart are discovered — spiritual 
life carried on by many fresh starts — The necessity of resisting 
evl when first presented to the Imagination — prayer must be 
mixed with watchfulness In order to success — prayer the expression 
of our entire dependence upon God — great difficulty of keeping 
the heart should teach mb this dependence — the peace which results 
from Christ’s indwelling in the lieart — The peace in the stable of 
the inn of Bethlehem 218 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE HIGH PBEROGATIYE OE SUEEEEIHG. 

Verily, verily y I say unto thee, When thou wast young, xhou 
girdedst thyself and walJcedst whither thou wouldest: hut 
when thou shall be old, thou shall stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee lohither thou wouldest 
not. This spake He signifying by what death he should glorify 
God. And when He had sj)oken this, He saith unto him, Follow 
Med^ — JoHNXxi. 18, 19. 

Our Lord’s prediction of the manner of St. Peter’s death — liow 
the words may be a])plied generally as a parable of human life in 
youth and old age — suffering the third clement in the practical life 
of the Christian — regard suffering as a vocation — even when plans 
of religious usefulness are disconcerted by it — illustration from a 
wise general’s conduct of a campaign — what has been said applies 
to the little plans of daily life as well as to our prospects on a laigc 
scale — trial of interruptions — example of Our Lord when inter- 
rupted — suffering the highest of all vocations, as beina (usually) the 
last — St. Peter’s death the time when he specially glorified God — 
death the climax of sufferings — Even in natural character trial 
brings out unsuspected graces — Suffering conforms us to Christ — 

His virtues emphatically the passive ones — death of Christ expresses 
more of His Divine Character than His life — In what sense He was 
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made perfect through sufferings — Christ's call to us to follow Him 
~the meaning of the Avords, ** Talic vp the Cress’'— Do not de- 
spise little daily crosses 227 


CHAPTER X. 

OF EECEEATION. 

“ Whether therefore ye eat, or drinic, or whatsoever ye do, do 
alt to the glory of God .” — 1 CoR. x. 31. 

An anecdote of St. John the Evangelist — every true repre- 
centation of life must embrace its Iiglitcr as ■well as its more 
sombre passages — religion designed to leaven our whole life- 
analogy between Recreation and Sleep — we cannot afford to lose 
a single waking moment of our time — no waking moment morally 
indifferent — admission that recreation must be an unbending — 
recreation may be, and must be, directed by our minds to the 
glory of God — a passage of Scripture which im])lics this — ^^Vhat 
should be our intention in taking recreation, expressed in words — 

As to their form, Recreations must be innocent (not necessarily 
useful) — and innocent to us — experimental knowledge of our own 
moral temperament — amusements should be amusing — burden- 
somcncss of many (so-called) amusements — ordinary dulncss of 
(■onvcvsalion — what remedies can be itpplicd? — every mind has an 
interest somewhere— occasional toilsomeness of foreign travel — 

and its cause — even in variety wc should seek a unity of jdan a 

good education should comprise some lighter subjects of study 

refreshment to the mind of even a slight knowledge of Nature 

“Consider the lilies of the field” — avoid excess in recreations 

long periods of leisure should pay the tax of additional devotion 

general importance of the subject of recreation, from its innucncc 
on the mind 237 
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CHAPTEE I. 

OB’ THE WISDOM ABD COMEOET OE LOOKING BO EXJE- 
THEE THAB THE PEESEBT HAT IB OHE SEEYICE OE 
GOD. 

He that is faithful in that which is leasts is faithful also in 
muclu^^ — Luke xvi. 10. 
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‘Wisdom of limiting the field of research in the pursuit of 
knowledge — wisdom of beginning from one centre in the practical 
life of the Christian — the general principle applied to our time — 
the natural divisions of time — the day the least of them — the day 
a miniature of the whole life — illustration from a convex mirror — 
passages of Scripture implying that the day is the rudiment of the 
life — our provisions meted out by the day — our anxieties to be 
limited by the day — forethought allowed within the horizon of the 
day — our purposes to be limited by the same horizon — difficulty 
of so limiting them — the morning a miniature of youth — how much 
depends upon tlie way in which the morning hour is spent — entrance 
upon the business of the day compared to entrance upon the business 
of life — little crosses of the day compared to the great trials of 
life — consolatory prospect of the evening hour of devotion, if we 
maintain patience and watchfulness — Resemblance of Sleep to 
Death — and of rising to Resurrection — Look to it that the days be 
well spent; for they make up our life — But if we have tlirown 
away (for all spiritual purposes) many days, still there is a pos- 
sibility of redeeming the time — how .this may be done — ^let to- 
morrow begin a new era with us 247 


CHAPTEE II. 

OP TJiriTT OP EPPOET IN' THE SEEVICE OP GOD. 

“ Thou art careful and troubled about many things ; but one 
thing is needful f — Luke x. 41, 42. 

Simplicity and depth of the n'ords of Our Lord illustrated by the 
depth of a pellucid stream — necessity of peace in endeavour, as 
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well as of peace in the consciousness of acceptance — desirableness 
of having one single principle at the foundation of our spiritual 
character — how is this to be reconciled with the obligation of 
fulfilling all God’s commandments ? — the way in Avhich Christian 
virtues hang together — prominence of a particular feature in all 
natural characters, and of a particular grace in all spiritual charac- 
ters — growth in Nature proceeds from one nucleus — application of 
the principle — bend youreflorts to the eradication of the bosom sin 
— other graces will form themselves W’hile this process goes on — 
Clioosc one maxim ao the foundation of the spiritual character — 
“Hallowed be thy Name” — what God’s Name includes — “Blessed 
are tlic poor in spirit” — the principle chosen should not he too 
narrow, so as to give rare scope for acting upon it — nor too broad, 
so as to include (virtually) many principles — it should lie in a line 
of thought to which w^e are naturally drawn — Cultivate quietness 
of mind as a great secret of success in spiritual endeavour — how 
this quietness may he had even under the consciousness of falls . 257 

CHAPTER III. 

OB THE WAY IN WtEICH WE SHOULD SEEK TO 
EDIFY OTHEES. 

“ic/ yottr light so shine before meuy that they may see your 
good woricsy and glorify yonr Father lohich is in heavenf 
— Matt, y. 1G. 

A desire to do good to otliers is the very spot of God’s children 
—this desire often directed in wrong channels — the history of 
schism — misdirected desire to edify — its mischievous results — fun- 
damental ])a? 3 sagc oil w’hich the duty of Edification is built — 
Sermon on the Mount a perfect code of Christian duty — danger 
of applying imliscriminatcly w'ovds spoken to the Apostles, or to 
individuals umlcr peculiar circumstances — “ Let 3 ’ouv light shine 
before men” ex[)laincd from the context — do nothing to liidc your 
Christian profession — Our Lord speaks of edification by example — 
and does not recommend even lliis /or the sahe of edification — 
every light must shine unless you cover it up — danger of indis- 
criminate religious admonition — as an assumption (which may he 
groundless) of religious superiority — as being most often a failure 
in point of result — as being a display of spiritual feeling, which 
may he mischievous to this delicate plant — How wo may edify 
others — Live close to God, and strive to do nil actions as unto 
Pliin — never lower your principles to the world’s standard — aim 
at appearing just wdiat you are, neither licttcr, nor worse — eschew 
affectation in every form 26G 


CHAPTER IV. 

ES* WHAT THE SPIEITHAL LIFE CONSISTS. 

And He opened His mouth, and taught them, saying, Blessed 
arc the 2}oor in spirit : for iheir's is the kingdom of heaven. 
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Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted^ 
Blessed are ihemeeJc: for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed 
are they tvhich do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful : for they shall 
obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall 
see God. Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. Blessed are they which are 
secuted for righteousness^ sake . for their^s is the kingdom of 
heavenJ ^ — Matt, v. 2 — 10. 
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The author’s excuse for introducing this subject at so late a 
period of the woi’k — In what the Spiritual Life does not consist— 

Not in ordinances — ordinances the means of kindling the flame or 
of feeding it, hut not the flame — the gardener’s tools not the life of 
the tree — our unhappy tendency to confound means with ends — 
Monasticism assumes that the Spiritual Life consists in ordinances 
— Scripture, where it touclies on the vitals of religion, omits all 
mention of ordinance — the Spiritual life does not consist of actions 
— the fruit is not the life — View of religion as mere usefulness 
congenial to the English mind — Spiritual life does not consist in 
activities — religious activity of the present day — we all catch the 
spirit of it — our natural zest for work quickened by the disgust of 
young and earnest minds with the controversial extravagances of the 
day — the mischievous tendency of this result — Christian practice 
supposed to be separable from Christian doctrine — in what the 
Spiritual life does consist — answers from Scripture — it is internal 
—not even private prayer is the spiritual life, independently of the 
mind with which it is offered — it is supernatural — the application 
of this term justified — it is developed amid trial and opposition — 
this illustrated by the beatitudes of meekness and mercy — the first 
beatitude gives the fundamental grace of the Christian character — 
application of these various criteria in self-examination , . .274 


CHAPTER Y, 

THAT OTJR STTJDT OP GOP’S TEUTH MUST EE WITH 

THE HEAET. 

But even unto this day^ when Moses is read, the vail is upon 
their heart. Nevertheless when it shall turn to the Lord, the 
vail shall be taken awayf — 2 Cor. iii. 15, 16- 

Jewish blindness resulted from a predisposition not to believe— 

In what form the truth is recognized that a man’s judgmenr is 
liable to be prejudiced by his inclinations — non-recognition of this 
trutli in the attempt of heathen philosophers to ])ersuade men to 
virtue — the method of Socrates — historically Christianity began 
with an appeal to the affections— the doctrine of the Gospel makes 
the same appeal — Moral effect which the story of Christ’s death is 
likely to produce — justifying faith shown to be an operation of the 
lieart — every forward step in the spiritual life must he made with 
the heart — the necessity of ^^unction^^ to effective preaching— study 
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of Scripture too often drops into a mere intellectual exercise — 
snare of the interest ^yllich attaches to Scripture in a literary point 
of view — the saving truths are the simplest — study chiefly Christ 
crucified, who is the centre of God’s revelation .... 284 


CHAPTER VI. 

els' LIYIlS^a EY EULE. 

Upon the first day of the week let every one of yott lay hy 
him in store^ as God hath prospered hiniy that there he no 
gatherings xchen I eomeJ ^ — 1 Cor. xvi, 2. 

Discrepancy between the general tone of New Testament precept, 
and the passage at the head of the Chapter — wisdom of St. Panl’s 
rule on the subject of almsgiving — impossibility of adapting the 
rule to all circumstances — general dearth of rules in the New 
Testament pointed out, and accounted for — morning and evening 
private prayer, and public worship on Sunday regarded as a sort 
of law of conscience — nature furnishes materials for all the arts 
of life — as Scripture furnishes principles for all rules of holy 
living — this analogy worked out — each Christian to frame rules 
for himself — grave responsibility of keeping the soul — and the 
necessity thence arising for a wise rule and method of life — rules 
must be adapted to our temperament and circumstances — rules 
urgently required in the matter of almsgiving — specific reso- 
lutions recommended, framed on a foresight of tlic trials of the 
da}- — rules should be made a help, not a penance .... 294 


CHAPTER VIL 

or THE mSCniEF and DANGEII op EXaVGGEEATIONS 

IN EELTGION. 

‘‘ Let iis prophesy according to the proportion of faithfi 

Rom. xii. G. 

A comparison from the 'writings of Lord Bacon — morbid ten- 
dency of the human mind to caricature the truths presented to it^ — 
all licresy a caricature of truth — this instanced in the ciToncous 
views of the Quaker — and in those of some modern divines, who 
magnify God’s Justice at the expense of His Love — spiritual writers 
often put a strain upon favourite precepts of the Gospel — an 
instance in wdiich a holy man caricatured the grace of resignation 
■ — naturalness of character in tlie scriptural Saints — traces of it 
in St. Paul — in order to keep tlie mind free from exaggerations, 
read Scripture copiously — candidl}- — and giving full weight to 
those parts which do not naturally attract you — imbue the mind 
tvith it 304 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE GEEA.T TAEIETY OF MEH’s CHAEACTEES IN 
THE CHHECH OF CHEIST. 

As the l)ody is one^ and hath many members, and all the mem-- 
bers of that one body, being many, are one body: so also is 
Christ — 1 Cor. xii. 12. 
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The various extraordinary gifts of the early Church came from 
the same author, and Avork together to the same end — variety in 
unity the law of nature — agency of the same laws of nature in 
distinct spheres — great variety in Holy Scripture — the unity of 
Holy Scripture traced from its earlier to its later books — same 
feature of variety in unity to he expected in the Church of Christ 
— the supernatural gifts have most of them some natural endow- 
ment which corresponds with them — difference of character and 
endowments in St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, and other Scriptural 
Saints — religious experience of different Christians widely different 
— conversions of a wholly different kind recorded on the same page 
of Scripture — our method of serving God will differ with our 
capacities and position — lesson of charity towards those who take a 
different line of religious thought from ourselves — each Christian 
designed to he an original specimen of redeeming love and grace . 312 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE IDEA OF SACE1;FICE, AS PEETADIHG THE 

cheistiah’s life. 

An holy 2)riesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ ^ — 1 Pet. ii. 5o 

All forms of religion have involved the idea of sacrifice — this 
perhaps traceable to the lingering tradition of Noah’s sacrifice after 
the flood — instinct of the human heart which instigates men to 
sacrifice analyzed — hold which the idea lias of the mind, shown 
by the system of Romanism — the sacrifice of Christ, which is the 
central doctrine of our religion, comprehends the sweet-savour 
offering of His Life, and the sin-offering, of His Death — ^fundamental 
difference of these two offerings explained — Christ our altar — God 
still requires from Christians the sweet-savour though not the sin- 
offering — the offering of the body as a living sacrifice — of praise — 
of alms — ^how all these three offerings are recognized in the Com- 
munion Service — possibility of offering an acceptable sacrifice an 
encouraging thought — privilege of being allowed to please God by 
an acceptable tribute — self-oblation should form part of our morn- 
ing’s devotion, and the spirit of it should pervade our common 
actions — materials of an acceptable offering ahvays at hand — but no 
offering can be acceptable independently of the mediation and in- 
tercession of Christ, Who is the true altar ..... 322 
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or AJi/Lovri^’G irr oui? ]\rI^'DS a rrEPOivDEE^isCE to 

TRIFLES. 

“ Woe ‘iinto 7 j 07 t, Scribes and P/iarisees, hypocrites: for yc pay 
tithe of mint and anise and ctanrnui, and have omitted the 
xveir/htier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these 
ought yc to have done, and not to leave the other undoiieP — 
M.att. xxiii. 23. 
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Attention to little duties continnall)* recommended in this 
treatise — and Avliy — ordinary life made up of little things — great 
crises occur comparatively seldom — Even duties not moral but 
ceremonial (such as reverent postures in prayer) have their im- 
portance — ^making the responses — attention to little things may 
degenerate into scrupulosity — case of the Pharisees — two opposite 
habits of mind as reg.ards little things imported by men into their 
religion — punctiliousness in small matters quite consistent with 
the neglect of greater — the co.mparative insignificance of ritual and 
antiquarian controversies, and of the decoration of Churches — 
formalities often adhered to by those who profess to disregard forms 
— how the spirit of Religion may be allowed to evaporate, while 
formal regulations are observed — formal restraints as to amusement 
— formal observance of Sunday — ^^Vhile you use rules as a help, 
keep your eye fixed on the spirit and principle of them — Love to 
God and man the fulfilling of the whole Law — view all other 
things as they stand related to these two great objects . . . 331 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF IMPEOTIKG OUR TALENTS. 

For the Itingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far 
country, 7vho called his own servants, and delivered 7mio them 
his goods. And ttnto one he gave five talents, to another two, 
and to another one: to every man according to his several 
ability : and straightway took his journey. 

“2'hen he tohich had received the one talent came and said, 
Lord, I kneto thee that thou art an hard man, reaping cohere 
thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
straived; and 1 7vas afraid, and ivent and hid thy talent in 
the earth: to, thei'e thou hast that is thine. His Lord an- 
swered and said Jtnio him. Thou notched and slothful servant, 
thou knewest that I reap jchere I sowed not, and gather where 
I have not strawed : thou ougJitest therefore to have put my 
money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I should have 
received mine oion xvith usury ." — Matt. x.xv. 14, 15. 2d 
—27. 
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“ Then shall the kingdom of heaven he likened unto ten virgins^ 
which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. 
And five of them were wise, and five were foolish. Theij that 
were foolish took their lamps, and took no oil with them hut 
the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. While the 
bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. And at 
midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh ; go ye out to meet him. Then all those virgins arose, 
and trimmed their lamps. And the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil; for our lamps are gone out. But the 
wise answered, saying. Not so ; lest there be not enough for us 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 

CN THE LOW STAtODABD OE PEESOHAL RELIGION NOW 
PREVALENT, AND THE CADSES OE IT. 

“ A certain man drew a hoio at a venture, and smote 
the hing of Israel hetioeen the joints of the harness ! — 
1 Kings xxii. 34. 

Ko one, however well satisfied he may he with the 
intellectual and moral progress of the age in which we 
live, can look abroad upon the state of the Church in 
this country, ivithout gathering from the survey a 
painful impression that the standard of Personal Re- 
ligion among us is miserably low. Doubtless there is 
a great deal of tallc upon the subject of religion. And 
doubtless, also, as the candid observer will not hesitate 
to confess, there is something better and deeper than 
talk, — a certain excitement of the public mind, a 
general sensation on the subject, which indeed is the 
reason of its being so much discussed. The interest of 
all classes is alive about religion ; a delightful contrast 
indeed with the torpid state of things which Wesley 
and Whitefield found, when they were first visited with 
serious convictions, and from which they were God’s 
instruments for recovering both the Church and the 
sects. But this general interest in the many is quite 
consistent with a very low standard of religious attain- 
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ment in indmduals, — low, I mean, in comparison of 
wliafc might he expected from the motive power which 
the Gospel brings to bear upon the heart. 

Let it he considered that G-od cannot he guilty of 
the folly of employing a stupendous machinery to 
achieve an insignificant result, or a result which might 
l)e achieved, and has been achieved, in another manner. 
And then let *it be observed how stupendous the 
machinery is*, which Christianity brings to bear upon 
the human heart ; that the force employed to sanctify 
that heart is, if I may say so, the whole force of God, — 
the force of motive derived from the Incarnation and 
Kesurrection, the force of principle derived from the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Let it be remembered 
that it is the repeatedly declared design of this ex- 
penditure of power to make men meet for the inhe- 
ritance of the saints in light, — ^in other words, to 
sanctify or make saints of them. And then let us 
turn, and look about us, and ask where are the saints ? 
Is Christianity producing among us the fruits, which 
God, when He planted it in the soil of the earth, 
designed it to produce ? To many questions respecting 
our moral condition, we can perhaps give a satisfactory 
answer. If you ask where is integrity, where is 
amiability, where is social worth, where is attendance 
uj)on the ordinances of religion, where are almsdceds 
and charitable institutions, wo can produce our in- 
stances. But be it remembered that many, if not all, 
of these fruits can be bonie bv unregeneratc human 
natiu’c. The annals of heathenism record numerous 
instances of integrity and even ascetic self-denial among 
the philosophers, and many others of a high moral tone 
and a brilliant disinterestedness among the people at 
large. Na^'^, is it not notorious that there were among 
the heathen, men in whom the religious instinct was 
strongly awakened, men of earnest minds who looked 
forward mtli vague apprehension, not however un- 
mixed with hopes of release, to that future life, of 
which they caught a glimpse over and anon from the 
flickering and uncertain ray of the light of Nature? 
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But Cliristian saintliness must surely go beyond this, 
as being the i^roduct of much higher agencies. And 
where is Christian saintliness among us? Without 
denying its existence, it may be yet said that none of 
the instances we can show of it are of a high caste. 

Indeed, is it not the case that there is a singular 
analogy between the present state of knowledge and 
of piety, — that in this age literature and religion faro 
much alike ? In what were called the dark ages, 
literature was the monopoly of the few ; gross igno- 
rance was the condition of the many. There were some 
monks and priests who represented all the erudition 
of their times, and were great luminaries of learning. 
And much later than the dark ages, while printing was 
in its childliood, and the helps to knowledge few or 
none, you meet with men who were great repositaries 
of the literature of the day, giants of intellectual re- 
source. It is not so any longer. Every one knows 
a little ; few know much ; and fewer still know pro- 
foundly ; they have drawn what they know, not from 
the fountain-head, but from commentaries, and ab- 
stracts, and summaries, and indices, and other books 
whose province is to make the attainment- of know- 
ledge cheap and easy. Is it not the same with piety ? 
The great saints of primitive (nay of mediaeval) times 
stand out like stars in the firmament of the Church, 
all the brighter for the darkness of heathenism or of 
superstition which surrounds them. But the tendency 
of modern times has been to diffuse among many the 
piety which was once concentrated in the few. The 
public are religious as a public, but in individuals the 
salt has lost its savour. Every body can speak volubly 
upon controversial subjects; but where are the men, 
upon whose heart the Truth, which is at stake in con- 
troversies, Is making every day, by means of prayer 
and meditation, a deeper imprint ? 

If any remedy is to be applied to this state of 
things, it is j)lain that we must first set ourselves to 
inquu’e into its causes. And in conducting this in- 
quiry, it is natural to turn our eyes in the first place 

B 2 
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to the Christian Ministiy, as at present exercised in 
this country. If tlie results of the Gospel are not 
what they should he, it is probable that there arc some 
defects in the instrumentality whicli it condescends to 
emplo}’. If saints he not made by the great system, 
may it not be that the means of working it are out of 
order ? Now we are distinctly told that God’s great 
instrumentality for the sanctification and salvation of 
souls is the .ministry of the Word ; “ He gave some, 
Apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers;” (for what end?) 
^‘for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the hody of Christ : till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
Stripping this passage of its beautiful inspired phraseo- 
log}", and dropping its reference to those miraculous 
gifts which have now passed away, its gist and upshot 
is tin’s, that the ministry of God’s Word is the great 
appointed means for the perfecting of the saintly or 
Christ-like character in man. Is there then any flaw 
in our ministry, which may in some measure account 
for the low standard of Personal Religion, on whicli 
we have been commenting ? AVe fear there is. We 
believe that the Christian Ministiy having, by God’s 
design and constitution, two arms wherewith to do its 
work, one of tlicse arms has become paralyzed by in- 
activit 3 \ AVe believe that its office (as regards the 
AA'' ord of God) being twofold, to rouse consciences, and 
to guide them, we have for a long time past in the 
National Chiu’ch (and probabl}’’ it is the same with the 
sects) contented ourselves with rousing, while we have 
done scarcely any thing to guide them. The one 
object of all our teaching, whether in formal sermons or 
in books, has been to make impressions, not to give 
them a right du*cction when made. The sermon is 
thrown every Sunday into the midst of the peojfle, 
very much as the aiu’ow which found out King Ahab 
was darted into the host of Israel, to take its chance 
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amid the thousand arrows which on that day were 
winging their flight to and fro. Often, no doubt, the 
grace and providence of Grod directs the shaft to the 
right quarter, causes it to reach some sinner’s con- 
science, through the joints of a harness of insensibility 
and indifference, and to rankle there in real and abiding 
convictions. But the misfortune is, that v/here such 
an efiect is really produced, both minister and people 
seem to think, judging from their conduct, that the 
work in that particular case has gone quite far enough. 
The impression having been made is thenceforth left to 
itself; the working power being there, it is assumed 
that it will work, without any further pains on our 
part. The minister prepares a similar stirring appeal 
for other consciences ; and the people acquiesce in a 
religion of good emotions, as if these emotions were 
sanctity itself, and not rather something to begin and go 
on upon, —the primary impulse in the life-long pm’suit 
of sanctity. And thus the good impressions are allowed 
to run to waste, and no real ground is gained by them. 

We have said that a low standard and a wide 
diffusion seem to be the law to which both religion 
and education are subjected in the present day. And 
perhaps there may be, when we come to look closely, 
a similar defect in the instrumentality employed by 
both. Popular lectures are one of the great agencies 
employed in the spread of knowledge. It is the 
object of these lectures to put in a lively and attractive 
form so much of the subject as is agreeable and 
entertaining, and to hide away all the abstruse re- 
search, or the abstruse reasoning, by which the results 
are arrived at. The lecturer is considered to have 
gained his point if he has skilfully di’essed a rather 
spare dish of knowledge with the garniture of amuse- 
ment, and sent away his audience pleased and tickled 
with the conceit of having caught a cursory insight 
into the bearings of his subject. But as they have 
never grappled with the elements of the study, the 
new facts or ideas conveyed to them are forgotten 
almost as soon as acquired. Whatever advantages 
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siTcli a system may have, it is certain that no scholar 
v/as ever made hy it. For even now (notwithstanding 
our intellectual advance) there is no royal road to 
Icnowledge ; and those who would really and truly 
know must still submit to the condition of laborious 
and gradual discipline ; “ Hne upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little, and there a little,” 

But do not the great majority even of good and 
useful sermons resemble in their principles and objects 
these poprJar lectures ? Do not those sermons 
especially resemble them, which it is now the fashion 
to preach to the masses, and from which we expect 
some great results, as if they were the one religious 
agency of the day? If we were to define modern 
sermons as ‘‘popiilar expositions of 'Holy Scripture, 
mth a warm and stirring application to men’s con- 
sciences,” should we go far wrong ? They are de- 
signed to make, and often (under G-race) they do 
make, wholesome impressions of a spiritual character, 
and the people who are touched by them go away 
pleased, tliinking “they have got good.” And good 
they have got, no doubt ; but then it is good which Is 
not followed up. If the good should go in some cases 
as far as real conversion, or change of will, there seems 
to be no provision for edification, that is, for building 
on the foundation thus laid. They have been exhorted 
to religion ; but they have not been instructed in it. 
There is in om* exercise of the ministry no systematic 
plan on which people are taught, and brought on 
gradually towards “ the measiu’e of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” And the results are most mis- 
chievous. Piety degenerates into a series of shallow 
emotions, which evaporate in the absence of stirring 
appeals to the conscience. The souls of our people 
become like Bethesda’s pool. Periodically they are 
impregnated with an healing influence ; “ an angel 
goeth down into the pool, and troubleth the water.” 
But, alas ! the virtue of the stiiTing is but momentary j 
the dregs quickly fall again to the bottom, and the water 
becomes dead, stagnant, and unprofitable as before. 
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Thus we seem to have found that one of the causes 
of the low standard of Personal Pehgion among us, is 
probably the want of any definite dii’ection of con- 
science, after it has been once awakened. If we carry 
our inquuy still further back, and ask the reasons why 
this part of the ministerial work has been neglected, 
we shall probably find that it is owing to reactions 
from a state of things wrong in itself. Before the 
Reformation, the confessional existed as a living power 
in the Church ; it exists still in the communion of the 
Church of Rome. Frightful as are the evils and 
abuses inseparably connected with the system of 
regular compulsory confession, there was at least this 
advantage connected with it, that under such a system 
the minister could not forget the duty imposed upon 
him of directing the awakened conscience. Counsel he 
must perforce give, counsel practical and definite for 
the eradication of those sins, the avowal of which was 
poured weekly into his ear. The Protestant clergy- 
man on the other hand, confined to the pulpit, is 
thereby, of course, thrown back to a much greater 
distance from the minds of his flock. He does not 
know, and cannot know, except in those very rare 
cases, where a revelation of such things is voluntarily 
tendered to him, what is the nature of thefi difficulties, 
or the quarter in which their trials lie. Hence arises 
a temptation (though surely not a necessity) to do as 
the certain man in the passage above referred to did, 
to let fly his word of counsel without any definite aim, 
to be general and vague both in doctrine and exhorta- 
tion. And it is well if the generality and vagueness 
do not go so far as to become unreahty, if the por- 
traitures of the behever and unbeliever are not so 
overcharged as that no man really resembles either of 
them, and if consequently the discom’se, being meant 
for nobody in pailiicular, does not fare worse than the 
death-shaft of Ahab, and hit nobody in particular. 
But why, because we rightly reject the odious system 
of the confessional, are we to abandon the attempt to 
direct the human conscience from the pulpit, or from 
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the press ? The Apostles had no confessionals. And' 
yet were nor the Apostles ever making such attempts 
as we speak of ? What is the nature of the Apostolic 
Epistles ? Ai’e they not all addresses to believers in 
Christ, whose consciences had already received the 
•primary impulse of true religion, mth the view of 
guiding them in their perplexities, confirming tliem in 
their convictions, forewarning them against their tempt- 
ations, encouraging them in their troubles, explaining 
to them their difficulties, and generally building them 
up in their most holy faith ? And are not the 
Apostolical Epistles the great model of what stated 
Christian teaching in a Christian country should be ? — • 
a process, be it observed, widely different from the 
evangelizing of the heathen, and recognized as different 
in the great baptismal commission given by our Lord 
in the last verses of ’St. Matthew’s Grospel, where He 
bids His Apostles first “teach” as ^preliminary to 
baptism^ — teach with the view of malcing disciples, — 
and siibseguently to baptism “ teach” the converts so 
made “ to observe all things, whatsoever He had 
commanded.” Those two teachings are quite distinct. 
The object of tlie one was to arouse the conscience of 
the heathen ; the object of the other was to dhect the 
conscience of the Christian. 

The state of things on which we have been animad- 
verting is also probably due in part to a reaction from 
the hard and dry style of preaching, Avhich was in 
fashion some half-century ago. Some of us can 
remember the time when sermons were nothing more 
than moral essays, setting forth some duty, or some 
grace of the Cln’istian character, with little or no 
reference to those evangelical motives from which alone 
an acceptable obedience can spring, and no suggestions 
of any value as to the method in which the particular 
grace recommended might be obtained. You were 
told that humility, and self-denial, and contentment 
were excellent things, and worthy of being pursued by 
all men ; but as to the considerations which alone can 
move to the pursuit, and as to any practical method of 
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maintaining them under difficulties, you were left in 
ignorance. But when it pleased G-od to quicken the 
dry hones of the Church Avith new life, men began to 
see that to divorce the moral code of Christ from His 
constraining love, which alone can enable us to keep it, 
was an unhallowed act, upon which God’s blessing can 
never rest, and that the exhortations of the Christian 
preacher should be something warmer, and more genial, 
and more persuasive than the moralizings of Seneca. 
Since that time, with the usual precipitancy of men to 
extremes, om’ divines have chiefly busied themselves 
with doctrine, and relinquished (or but feebly occupied) 
the ground of precept. The impression has been that 
people know every thing about Christian duty, and 
have no need to be enlightened on that head. And if 
by Christian duty he meant simply the moral law of 
God, in its outward, literal aspect, perhaps the impres- 
sion is more or less correct, at least as regards the 
educated classes. But if by Christian duty be meant 
sanctity of life and character, and a growing conformity 
to the image of the Lord Jesus, we must be pardoned 
for expressing our conviction that our best and most 
respectable congregations have very little insight into 
the thing itself, and still less into the method of its 
attainment. 

We devote these pages, then, to giving some sug- 
gestions on the nature of Personal Beligion, and the 
method of cultivating it, — a subject for the treatment 
of which by the ministers of Christ it appears to us 
that the circumstances of the time urgently caU. We 
address our remarks more especially to those who per- 
ceive the hollowness of a religion of merely good 
impressions, and who feel that, if there be vitality in 
the Christian principle within them, they ought, as 
years roll on, to be making progress. The mere earnest 
deshe for a holier life, which' is often found in such 
souls, is something, — ^nay, it is much, — ^it is the fruit of 
grace, it is the working in the inner man of the instinct 
which Baptism implanted. Take cdm’age, brother! 
Earnest desire of holiness is holiness in the germ thereof. 
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Soon shall thou know, if only thou wilt follow on to 
know, the Lord. But take one short and plain caution 
before we start. Sanctity is not the work of a day, hut 
of a life. Glro'wth in grace is subject to the same law of 
gradual and imperceptible advance as growth in nature. 
God’s natural creation, Moses teUs us, was built up step 
by step, out of its first rudiments. Who could have 
believed that the germs of aU the fair objects which we 
behold in nature were in that void, and dark, and 
formless earth, over whose waters the Spirit of God 
spread His fostering wing ? And who could have be- 
lieved that in this heart of om*s, — such a medley of 
passions, vanities, pettiness, ignorance, as now it is, — 
there should be the germs of every grace which can 
bloom in the garden of God — of child-like humility, 
yea, and of heroic self-sacrifice ? Yet so it is. Be but 
true to your convictions. Do but follow the instigations 
of that Spirit who hovered over the waters of your 
Baptism. Follow Him in darkness and light, through 
honour and dishonour, through evil report and good 
report, and in due time the ncAv creation shall dawn 
within thee, and the fair fabric of God’s spiritual king- 
dom shall be built up step by step, — “ righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


CHAPTER 11. 

ON TEE CHIEE CHAEACTEEISTIC OP PEESONAL 

EELIGION. 

“ C-row in graced — 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

In our first Chapter we spoke of the low standard 
of Personal Religion now prevalent, and of the causes 
of it. We assumed that every one of our hearers 
would form a more or less correct idea of what was 
meant by Personal Religion, and thus that there was 
no need, — at all events at that early stage of the 
argument, — of any formal definition. The words spoke 
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for themselves sufficiently to enable us to follow the 
line of thought, along which our minds were then 
travelling. We shall gain, as we proceed, a more 
distinct and more highly chiselled notion in connexion 
with them ; and such a notion, we trust, the j^i’esent 
Chapter will conve^v. 

What ts Personal Religion? What has been said 
affieady will have taught us that it is something mor>e 
than a mere partaking in those sensations and in that 
general interest about religion, which are now so widely 
diffused among the public. We have also seen that it 
is something distinct from good impressions on the 
mind of the individual, which too often terminate upon 
themselves. These, however, are rather negative than 
positive features of it ; and, having intimated what it 
is not, we are now inquiring what it is. One positive 
characteristic, then, of Personal Religion — perhaps its 
chief positive characteristic — is, spiritual growth — the 
growth of the individual soul “ unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the statmn of the fulness of 
Christ.” Personal Religion involves growth in grace ; 
so that where there is growth, there is Personal Reli- 
gion ; and where there is no growth, although there 
may be interest in religious subjects, and keenness 
about controversies, and a perception of the importance 
of Divine truth, and a warm defence of orthodoxy, 
there Personal Religion is unknown. 

Now to say that Personal Religion is characterized 
by growth, is only another form of saying that the 
man who has it is spiritually alive. Growth in the 
animal and vegetable worlds is the sure sign, and the 
only sure sign of life. If a branch does not sprout, 
and put forth leaf and blossom in the spring, we know 
that it is a dead branch, — the sap which is the life of 
the tree does not reach it, is not circulating through it. 
If an infant lives, it grows, — ^increases in statmn daily, 
while its features fill out gradually into that definite 
shape which they are to wear through life. But we 
need not restrict the remark to infants. The bodies 
of adults grow as really, though not as sensibly, as 
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those of children. Particles of matter are continually 
fljind- off from our bodies, and being replaced by 
others ; so that, according to a veiy old and often- 
quoted computation, the whole mass of the human 
body undergoes an entire change, — becomes, in fact, a 
new body, — once in eveiy seven years. This constant 
discharge of old particles, and accretion of new ones, 
tliough accompanied with no change of feature or 
stature, is grovTh ; and it is a sign of the A'itality of 
the body. A dead body lacks the principle of life, by 
which alone nourishment can be taken in from air and 
food, and transmuted into the substance of the human 
frame. 

Now we know that nature is every where a parable 
of grace. Its being so is the basis of all those beau- 
tiful illustrations which are called the parables of our 
Lord. And in the case before us, nature furnishes a 
most important parable of religious truth. There is no 
organic life without gro'^vth in natime ; and there is no 
spii’itual life without growth in grace. I say, no spiritual 
life, — no continuous state of life. Spiritual imimlses 
there may be many. Impulses, however, are not life, 
though they may originate or restore life. Here again 
we resort to nature for an illustration. There is an 
agenc}” connected with life called galvanism. You may 
galvanize a paralyzed limb, and by galvanism may 
restore the circuiatiou, and so restore life, to it. But 
the galvanism is not the life ; it only rouses the 
dormant powers of life. Galvanism is a certain develop- 
ment of electricit^q the same mysterious agent which, 
in another form, darts to and fro among the clouds of 
heaven. The life of the limb, on the other hand, con- 
sists in its answering the purposes for which it was 
made, in its habitual subservience to the will, in the 
power of contracting and relaxing its muscles, when 
the will gives it notice to do so. Now the professing 
Christian, who is not spirituall}^ alive, is a paralyzed 
member of the Body of Christ. Impulses from a 
heavenly agent, the Holy Ghost, are ever and anon sent 
through the medium of God’s ordinances into this 
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Body of Clirist, and impart a convulsive, fitful motion 
even to those limbs which are paralyzed. It does not, 
however, follow that the paralyzed limbs are restored. 
In some cases they may be ; in some they may not. 
At all events, the fitful movement of the limb is one 
thing, its j)ermanent vitality another. That glowing 
impression which you carried away from such a sermon, 
that seriousness which such a warning or such a bereave- 
ment left on your mind, may, after a convulsive move- 
ment of the soul — after saddening you for a week, or 
wringing a few tears from you — pass away for ever, 
and leave you still in a state of spiritual paralysis. 
Or it may really rouse the powers of life in your soul, 
may succeed in enlisting the whole machinery of the 
inner man, — understanding, affections, will, in Christ’s 
service, — may act as the first impulse in a career of 
holiness. Do not confound God’s grace, its motions, in- 
fluences, instigations, inspirations, with spiritual life. 
It is on account of this confusion of thought that well- 
meaning persons often suppose all to be right with them 
because they are the subjects of so many good impres- 
sions. God’s grace comes to us from without, in order 
to quicken spiritual life in us ; but the life itself is some- 
thing internal. The grace resembles the angel who 
troubled Bethesda’s pool, and for a moment conveyed 
to it a healing virtue. The life of the water would have 
consisted in its being changed permanently from a 
stagnant pool into a Hving spring, which as a fact was 
never done. 

To resume, then, our argument at the point from 
which we have slightly digressed. The question whether 
any of us has Personal Religion, resolves itself into a 
question whether he has in him a principle of spiritual 
growth ; and spiritual groAvth implies spiritual life. Per- 
sonal Religion therefore is, in fact, one and the same 
thing with the spiritual life of the individual soul. — And 
now let us turn, at this early period of the discussion, 
to examine our own consciences upon the truth vdiich 
we have already gained. It must, I suppose, stand to 
reason that nothing but a Personal Religion will stand 
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us in stead at the last day. The individual Avill then he 
the object of the divine scrutiny ; not the society in 
which he has moved, and v?'hose sentiments, habits, and 
circumstances have perhaps reflected upon him a super- 
ficial tinge of piety. Society is made up of individuals ; 
and the sentiments of society are ultmiately formed and 
determined by the sentiments of individuals ; and there- 
fore Grod, who searches all deep things, mil examine at 
that day microscopicall}’' the little world of the indi- 
vidual’s mind. “ i^nd when the king came in to see the 
guests,” says our Saviour, “he saw there a man which 
had not on a wedding garment.” He saw there a man ; 
one man, — singular ; — not that there will not be found 
at the last day hundreds of thousands of souls in the same 
sad plight as this poor man ; but to teach us forcibly, by 
the selection of a single specimen, that no one shall pass 
muster in the crowd, that not only all, but each must be 
judged, — that upon each soul in that awful crisis the full 
glare of Divine Omniscience must be turned in, — that the 
religion which alone will then abide must be iDersonal, 
deep, individual. Is ours then at present a Personal 
Peligion ? Is it a growing one ? Is there a principle 
of growth in it ? Does it wax stronger against tempt- 
ations, more stedfast in faith, more constant and more 
fervent in prayer, as years roll on ? Are our views of 
Grod and of Christ gradually enlarging and clearing, and 
becoming more adequate ? Are they more humbling to 
ourselves, but at the same time more inwardly satis- 
factory and consolatory than they used to be ? Are be- 
setting sins more resolutely and successfully mortified 
than they used to be ? Are om* souls, though sometimes 
stirred by spiritual emotions, like Bethesda’s pool ? or 
is the Spirit’s agency in them deep, profound, eternal — 
“ a well of water springing up into everlasting life ?” 

Reader, seeing that on the answer to these questions 
our all is suspended, it behoves us to be very cai’eful in 
ansAvering them. Is my religion a growing one ? In 
that Avord “ groAving ” the decision of the Avhole ques- 
tion is wrapped up. Mark the point, I pray you, and 
keep to it. The point is not Avhether I have very 
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lively fcelln'^?, very warm cmnlions in connexion v.-itn 
r<‘liyion (llio.'^e arc oflon consiitul-ional and dopond' nl 
on j)liysical tcin]:)eraincnl), Lnt whcllicr I am growinpr'r 
’’J'lic ])oint is ]iot, wliethc]’ I fulfil certain duties, social 
and religious, with commendable rcgularit}' (a. reflcc- 
linn satisfactory enough as far as it goes, but not 
bearing on the present question), but, whetlier I ai^n 
growing? And again the jjoint is not (God forbid 
that it should be !) whether I am coming u]) to the 
standard of character and conduct, which I have set 
before jnyself? whether I am satisfied with my own 
life? wlicther I am as yet near to the mind and 
image of Christ ? wlietlier I am in sight of the goal 
of perfection ? — not this, but simpl}’-, “ Am I grow- 
ing?” This one little word is the test, which, faith- 
fully'' ai^plicd, shall reveal to us our state. But how to 
apply it? how to be sure that we are applying it 
right ? Methinks I hear some reader ask 'whether this 
growth is consistent with frequent relapses, Avith the 
backslidings (some of them very serious) of Avhich lie is 
only too conscious ? To Avhich Ave ansAver, Avitli some 
assiu’ance, “ Yes, if the fall have been one of infirmity ; 
if the AA'ill has (so to say) picked itself up afteinvards, 
and, though bruised and bleeding, gone manfully 
forward, giA'ing its hand once again to the Lord Jesus, 
and consenting heartily (as before) to His guidance.” 
There may be health and vitality in a constitution 
plagued Avith sickness ; and if there be such a vitality’-, 
itAAuU enable the constitution to throw the sickness ofl*. 
AVc do not for a moment desme to excuse sin ; but at 
the same time God’s people should be instiaicted, for 
their comfort, that there is aAvonderful economy’’ in His 
Kingdom of Grace,' by Avhich He sometimes brings 
even out of relapses (as in the case of the fall of St. 
Peter) a biu’st of penitent Ioa’c and zeal, Avhich gives 
the soul a most poAverful forAvard impulse. The 
Apostle had denied Christ in a moment of Aveakness ; 
but lie rises from the denial at once, AA’hcn his j\Iastcr’s 
look recalled liiin to himself, and goes out and AveejDS 
bitterly'. Soon afterAvards avc discover that he has 
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^rown in grace. We see him throwing liimsclf into 
the water, and wading ashore to meet the Lord, — a 
mute but verj^ touehing way of saying that his affeetion 
is noAV more zealous than ever. As an illustration of 
this law in the Ivingdom of G-race, consider the move- 
ment of the tide when it is coming in. It is movement 
nijon the lohole. The water is sure to cover that dry 
beach in two or three hours’ time, and to float that 
stranded sea- weed ; hut it is not a movement without 
relapses. Each wave, I suppose, gains a little ground, 
hut each wave falls hack as soon as it has jflashed upon 
the shore. Even so in the Christian life, there may he 
a forward movement on the whole, consistently with 
man}’’ relapses, though this assertion requires to he 
guarded by the observation that the relapses must be 
such as proceed from infirmity, and not from malice 
prepense. Deliberate, habitual sin, cannot possibly 
consist with spiritual growth ; but the shaking of a 
man’s stedfastness by a sudden tornado of temptation 
(which was St. Peter’s case) may do so. The great 
question is whether, after every such fall, the will 
recovers its spring and elasticity, and makes a fresh 
start with new and more fervent prayer and resolve. 
Indeed, the making many fresh starts after relapses of 
infirmity is a hopeful sign of growth. In order to any 
great attainment in spiiitual life, there must be an 
indomitable resolve to try and try again, and still to 
begin anew amidst much failure and discouragement. 
On warm dewy mornings in the spring vegetation 
makes a shoot ; and when w^e rise, and throw’’ open the 
window, w^e mark that the May is blossoming in the 
hedgerow’s. And those periods when a man can say, 
“ I lost myself sadly yesterday' in temj^er or in talk ; 
but I know’ that my crucified Lord took upon Him 
those sins and answ’ered for them, and to-day I w’ill 
earnestly strive against them in the strength of His 
Spirit, invoked into my soul by earnest pra^’er:” these 
are the warm dew’j’ mornings of the soul, w’hcn the 
spiritual life w’itlnn us sprouts and blossoms apace. 

Again, it should be remembered, lest any w’hom the 
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Lord hath not made sad should be put out of heart by 
the application of the test, that aU real growth is very 
slow, and its actual progress imperceptible. The seed 
sown on stony ground, which forthwith sprang up, 
because it had no deepness of earth, proved a failure. 
Jonah’s gourd, which came up in a night, perished also 
in a night. We never see plants actually growing; 
we only take notice that they have grown. He who 
would form a sound judgment of his spiritual progress 
must throw his eye over long, not short, intervals of 
time. He must compare the self of this year with the 
self of last; not the self of to-day with the self of 
yesterday. Enough if amid the divers and shifting 
experiences of the world, and the manifold internal 
self-communings arising thereupon, that delicate plant, 
spiritual life, has grappled its fibre a little deeper into 
the soil than it seemed to have done in an earlier stage 
of our pilgrimage, now fairly past. 

Let those characters, for whom they are designed, 
take to themselves the comfort of these considerations. 
But let not the indolent and formal derive from them 
the slightest encouragement. Again we say, that the 
one sign of vital Personal Religion is growth. There 
is no growth in a life of spiritual routine, in a 
mechanical j)erformance of duties, however important, 
or a mechanical attendance upon ordinances, however 
sacred. There is no growth without zeal and fervour, 
and that sort of enthusiastic interest in religion, with 
which a man must take up any thing if he wishes to 
succeed in it. There is no growth in the deliberate 
adoption of a low standard, in the attempt to keep 
back a moiety of the heart from Clmst, in consenting 
to go with God thus far only, and no further. There 
is no growth in contenting ourselves with respectability, 
and declining the pursuit of holiness. There is no 
growth without fervent prayer, “in spirit and in 
truth.” And, finally, there is no growth (whatever be 
the hopes with which we may be flattering ourselves) 
without continual and sincere effort. 

But it is now time to conclude this chapter. And 

c 
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we ^^0 so bj remarking tliat if an examination of 
conscience should show that we are not growing in 
grace, there is but one alternative, which is that we are 
lalling back. An awful truth •, but one as infallibly 
certain as any other phenomenon of our moral state. 
Is either in mind nor body does man ever “ continue in 
one stay.” His body, as we have seen, is constantly 
throwing off old particles of matter, and appropriating 
new ones. Every breath he breathes, every exertion 
of his muscles and limbs, every particle of food he 
swallows, makes some minute change in the bodily 
framework, so that it is never entirely the same. Of 
each individual among us it may be said with truth at 
any given moment, that he is either rising to, or de- 
clining from, the prime of life and the maturity of his 
physical powers. And the mind no less than the body 
is in a continual flux. It too has its moral element, 
the society in which it lives, — it too has its nourish- 
ment, which it is constantly imbibing, — the influences 
of the world and the lower nature, or those of the 
Spirit of God. One or other of those influences is 
always imperceptibly passing into the mind and 
effecting a gradual change. And the awful thought is, 
that if the change is not for the better, it must be for 
the worse ; if the mind is not appropriating the higher, 
it must bo appropriating the lower influences ; if there 
is no growth in grace, there must be a growth in 
worldliness and sin. Strictly sj)ealdng, nothing is 
morally indifferent ; every moral action leaves its 
impress upon moral character. Om’ fireside conver- 
sations, our thoughts as we pass along the streets 
to our daily work, our spirit in the transaction of 
business, all have some amount, small though it be, of 
moral value ; all are tending more or less remotely to 
form the character ; amid all, and through aU, we are 
either making spiritual progress or falling back from 
the mark. With what solemnity do these thoughts 
(invest even the most trifling incidents of life! It is 
impossible to pass through them and come out the 
same j — we are changed either for the better or for the 
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worse. Wo will look to it, then, that in future at 
least it shall be for the better. If it have been hitherto 
for the worse, we wiU this very horu’ embrace that 
already purchased pardon, which obliterates in an 
instant the guilt of a whole past career of sin, and 
that grace proffered by Christ no less gratuitously, 
which renews the will unto newness of life. And to- 
morrow we will, in the strength of that grace, make a 
new beginning, taking up this anthem into our mouths ; 
“ All my fresh springs shall be in Thee.” 


CHAPTER III. 

OP THE EHTIEB DEPEHDEHCE OP SAHCTITT OK CHEIST, 
AKD OP THE EELATIOK WHICH THE MEAKS OP 
GEACE HOLD TO HIM. 

“ Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine ; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in Me. 

“ I am the vine, ye are the branches ; he that abideth in 
Me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit : for without Me ye can do nothing ''^- — St. Johk 
XV. I, 5. 

The subject of this treatise is Personal Religion, or, in 
other words, that “ holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” It is evident that we shall be 
liable to misapprehend the subject fundamentally, unless 
we have at the outset a clear notion of the nature of 
Christian holiness. It is to give the reader this clear 
notion that the present Chapter will be devoted. 

In the passage which stands at the head of it, there 
is a slight inaccuracy of translation, which requires to 
bo set right befoi’e the force of Our Lord’s words can be 
thoroughly appreciated. “ Without Me ye can do no- 
thing,” should rather be rendered, Apart from Me,” 
“ separate from Me,” “ in a state of independence on 

c 2 
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Me, ye can do nothing/’ “ Apart from Me,” by no 
means conveys the same idea as “ Without Me.” The 
latter would imply merely that unless Christ concurred 
witli His people in tlieii’ efforts, they could do nothing. 
“ Apart from Me,” goes beyond this. It implies that 
He is the alone originating Source of all sanctit 3 ’' in 
them. “ Without ” the concm’rence and assistance of a 
strong person, a weak one cannot lift a heavy weight ; 
but the dependence of the weak person on the strong 
in order to lift ti:e weight, is not the dependence which 
the word here employed indicates. “ Apart from ” the 
soul (or principle of life) the body is motionless, and 
cannot stii’ a finger. This is the sort of dependence 
indicated in the passage before us. Christ is to the 
Christian the alone source of sanctification or spiritual 
life, just as the soul is to the bod}'- the alone source of 
natural life. 

I do not know that any other prefatory observation 
is needed, except that “ the fruit ” mentioned in this 
passage generically is specificalty, and in detail, those 
fruits of the Spirit which are enumerated by St. Paul 
in Gal. v., “ Love, joy, peace, longsufiering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” The fruit 
consists in certain hoi}' tempers and affections of 
heart, the possession of which will uniformly ensure 
right conduct, but which are much more easily seen 
to be absolutely dependent upon Christ’s working than 
right conduct itself is. If a man be commanded by 
God to do an}^ action whatsoever, he can string up 
his will to do it. But when certain sentiments and 
dispositions are required of him, which involve a 
thorough change of the heart’s natural propensities, 
that is another matter. The affections are far less 
under the will’s control than the actions are. — That 
these gracious sentiments and dispositions are called by 
the Apostle, fruits of the Spirit, and by His Divine 
Master, fruit proceeding from Himself, the true Vine, 
need not cause an}’- difficulty. In Christ dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. He is the smitten 
rock of the wilderness, through whom alone the living 
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waters force their passage to polluted man. His 
glorified humanity is the appointed receptacle of Grace, 
from which Grace emanates into all the moral universe. 
Hence the Spirit is called the Spirit of God’s Son. 

The great subject brought before us by the passage 
is, that THE SAHCTIEICATIOH OF THE ChEISTIAH, LIKE 
HIS JUSTIEICATIOH, IS EHTIEELT EEPEHHENT UPOH 
OHE LOED. 

As regards our Justification, this is clearly seen (at 
least in the Reformed Churches) and generally admitted. 
That Christ alone can atone for sin ; that His Blood and 
nothing else can procure the pardon of it ; that on the 
ground of His merit exclusivelj’- we can find acceptance 
■with God, reinstatement in His favoim, and admission 
to His Presence ; that “ all our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags,” and that therefore we must look out of 
ourselves for a righteousness which can stand the 
scrutiny of God’s judgment, and that such a righteous- 
ness, white as the driven sno-w, is to be found in Christ 
only, — all this, whatever reception such a doctrine might 
have met with half a century ago, is now so thoroughly 
established, and has gained such a footing in the minds 
of religious people, that to prove it from Holy Scrip- 
ture to persons of ordinary religious acquirements 
would be altogether superfluous. 

But it is thought that, unlike Justification (which is 
something that passes on the sinner externally to him, 
a sentence of acquittal pronounced on him by God, in 
consideration of Our Lord’s merits). Sanctification is a 
process within us (which no doubt is true) ; and hence 
it is erroneously inf rred that it is carried on much 
more independently of Christ than Justification is ; that 
human will, effort, and exertion contribute very mainly 
to it, and that Christ is not the all in all of it, not 
“ our strength ” in the same way and to the same 
extent as He is “ our righteousness.” And hence a 
false notion of holiness springs up in many minds, and 
finds such a lodgment that it is very difficult to dis- 
possess it. Holiness is supposed to be an achievement 
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mastered at length — much as a lesson is mastered — by 
a variety of exercises, prayers, fastings, meditations, 
ahnsdeeds, self-discipline, Sacraments •, and when mas- 
tered, a sort of permanent acquisition, which goes on 
increasing as the stock of these spiritual exercises ac- 
cumulates. It is not regarded in its true light as a 
momentary receiving out of Christ’s fulness grace for 
grace, as the result of His inworking in a heart, which 
finds the task of self-renewal hopeless, and makes itself 
over to Him, to he moulded by His plastic hands, re- 
signing, of course, its will to Him in all things, Avithout 
which resignation such a surrender would be a horrible 
hypocrisy. 

How let us take up the illustrations of this truth; 
and first His own illustration, the wisest, profoundest, 
and most beautiful of all. “As the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine ; 
no more can ye, except ye abide in Me;” “Apart 
from Me ye can do nothing.” The circulating sap, 
which is the life of the tree, is indeed in the vine- 
branch, so long as it holds of the stem ; but in no 
sense whatever, is \\i from the vine-branch. Cut off the 
branch from the stem, and it ceases instantaneously 
to live, for it has no independent life. Even so the 
fruits of the Spirit, while of course our hearts are the 
sphere of their manifestation, are in no sense from our 
hearts ; they are not the result of the energizing of our 
own Avill ; they are not a righteousness of our own, 
built up by a series of endeavours, or a laborious 
process of self-discipline, but a righteousness outfloAV- 
ing continually from the fulness of Grrace which is in 
Christ. 

Another illustration may perhaps help to impress 
the truth. When we walk abroad on a beautiful day, 
and smwey a landscape lit up by the beams of a sum- 
mer sun, our eye catches a variety of colours lying on 
the surface of this landscape, — there is the yellow of 
the golden grain, the green of the pasture-land, the 
dark brown of those thick-planted copses, the silver 
gleam of the stream which winds through them, the 
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faint blue of distant bills seen in perspective, the more 
intense blue of the sky, the purple tinge of yonder 
sheet of water ; but none of these colours reside in the 
landscape, they are not the properties of the material 
objects on which they rest. All colours are wrapped 
up in the sunlight, which, as is well known, may be 
seen resolved into its elementary colours in the prism 
or the rainbow. Apart from the suiihght no object 
has any colour ; as is shown by the fact that, as soon 
as Light is withdrawn from the landscape, the coloui’s 
fade from the robe of ISTature. The difference of colour 
in different objects, while the sun is shining, is produced 
by some subtle difference of texture or superficies, 
which makes each object absorb certain rays, and 
reflect certain other rays, in different proportions. 
ISTow Christ is the Sun of Righteousness, in Whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godliead bodilv, — the 
faff colour of every grace and Christian virtue. When 
Christ is shining upon the heart, then these virtues 
are manifested there, by one Christian graces of one 
description, by another of another, according to their 
different receptivity and natm’al temperament, just as, 
when the sun is shining, colours are thrown upon a 
landscape, and reflected by the different objects in dif- 
ferent proportions. Rut as no part of the landscape 
has any colour in the absence of the sun, nor can 
acquire any independently of the sun, so Christians 
have no grace except from Christ, nor hold any virtue 
independently of Him. 

Let it be clearly understood, then, that the great 
secret of bringing forth much fruit, or, in other words, 
of all advance in grace and holiness, is, according to 
the profound teaching of our Lord Himself, a constant 
keeping open (and if possible, enlarging) the avenues 
of the soul towards Him. If a vine-branch is to sprout 
and throw out new suckers and shoots, the tube by 
which it communicates with the stock of the tree must 
adhere tightly to the stem, and be well open for the 
passage of the sap. If you desire to see the colours of 
furniture in this room, whose shutters are closed, throw 
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open tlie shutters, and admit the full flood of sunlight. 
And if you desire to see the dead heart put forth the 
energies of spiritual life, and the dark heart illumined 
bj* the fair colours of spiritual grace, throw wide open 
the passage of communication between Christ and it, 
and allow the Life which is in Him, and the Light 
which is in Him, to circulate freely through it. — But 
how to do this ? in other words, how to fulfil His own 
precept, “ Abide in Me, and I in you?” Ah! vitally 
important question, — question upon which the whole 
of our sanctification (and thus the whole of our sal- 
vation) is suspended ! Let us address oui’selves to 
answer it, with the earnest prayer that God would 
guide us into all truth. 

Observe that our Lord prescribes mutual indwell- 
ing, as the secret of spiritual fertility. Take heed that 
ye “ abide in Me, and I in you.” Here is not one idea 
only, but two ; the dwelling of the Christian in Christ, 
as the bod}’" dwells in an atmosphere, and the dwelling of 
Christ in the Christian, as the soul dwells in the body 

I. Take heed, first, that “ ye abide in Me.” This 
is done by faith. As we first consciousl}'' entered into 
fellowship with Christ by faith (I say consciously 
entered into fellowsliip with Him, for when we were 
baptized as Infants, we entered unconsciously into His 
fellowship), so there is no other waj’’ to abide in Him, 
than by repeated exercises of the same faith. The 
faith which enables the soul to abide in Christ is 
nothing else than an assured trust and confidence on 
our part, that, as He has already wrought out roK us 
our acceptance with God, so He will work iif us every 
gracious disposition (be it repentance, or faith itself, 
or humility, or hope, or love) which is necessary to 
qualify us for glory. It is not enough to supplicate 
these graces ; we must lean upon Him for them, and 
fix the eye of expectation upon the promise of His new 
Covenant ; “I will put My laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts:” being well assured that 
He will fulfil to us the terms thereof. There is a pro- 
mise, I say, that He will fulfil in us all the work of 
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Sanctificntion ; and it is well that it is so, by way 
of making assurance doubly sure, and giving, to the 
doubtful heart a stronger consolation. But even were 
there no promise, could it be a question as to whether 
He would form in us those tempers and frames of mind, 
which He Himself requires of us? Do we seriously 
believe that He loved us so intensely as to abdicate His 
throne in Heaven for our sakes, to empty Himself of 
all the glory which H'e had with the Father before the 
world was, to confine Himself within the limits of man’s 
feeble* faculties, and feebler body, to expose Himself to 
shame, and spitting, and obloquy, and a death most 
cruel and ignominious ? If we do not believe as much 
as this, we are clearly no Christians. And if we do 
believe thus much, is it conceivable that He who has 
gone to the utmost verge of self-sacrifice in ransoming 
our souls, should be wanting to us in what will cost 
Him no sacrifice, but yet is necessary to complete our 
salvation ? If the soul has the least scintillation of a 
desire to be holy ; much more, if it is bent on being 
holy, as far as its power goes ; still more if it is striving 
and struggling to be holy, and beating against the cage 
: of its corruptions in a great longing for spiritual free- 
dom, as a poor imprisoned bird beats, who sees outside 
the bright sun and the green trees, and other birds 
flitting to and fro in the blue ether, — is it conceivable 
, that the Incarnate Love, the Love which bled, and 
agonized, and poured itself out in death for the objects 
on which it had fastened, should not meet that desire, 
that longing, that striving, and visit the soul with 
power ? As without holiness no man shall (or can) 
see the Lord, must not Christ be much more eaimestly 
anxious to make us holy, than we can be to be made 
so ? If we do not believe in this earnest anxiety 
of His, do we believe in His love at all ? Have we 
ever really apprehended it ; or has it been merely a tale 
recited in our ears, which wo do not care indeed to con- 
tradict, but which has never at all taken hold of, or 
touched, our hearts ? 

Ah ! what if these struggles to be holy should them- 
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selves be in a certain sense a token of unbelief? IVliat if 
tbe poor bird imprisoned in the cage should be thinking 
that, if it is ever to gain its liberty, it must be by its 
own exertions, and by vigorous and frequent strokes of 
its wings against the bars ? If it did so, it would ere 
long fall back breathless and exhausted, faint and sore, 
and despairing. And the soul will have a similar ex- 
perience, vdiich thinks that Christ has indeed won par- 
don and acceptance for her, but that Sanctification she 
must win for herself, and under this delusion beats 
herself sore in vain efforts to correct the propensities 
of a heart which the Word of God pronounces to be 
‘‘desperately” wicked. That heail}, — ^you can make 
nothing of it yourself ; — leave it to Christ, in quiet 
dependence upon His grace. Suffer Him to open the 
prison-doors for you, and then you shall fly out and 
hide yourself in ^mur Lord’s Bosom, and there find rest. 
Yield up the soul to Him, and place it in His hands, 
and you shall at once begin to have the delightful 
experience of His power in sanctifying. 

“ Yield uj) the soul,” we sa.y. And in saying so, 
we of course imply (though it needs to be expressed, 
as well as implied) that you yield up your will mth- 
out reserve. There is no such thing as yielding up the 
soul, without yielding up tlie will ; for the will is the 
chief power of the soul. Christ Himself cannot sanc- 
tify a moral agent, whose will holds persistently to his 
corruptions. Even a man cannot liberate a bird from 
its cage, wliich likes to sta}’’ there, refuses to move when 
the door is opened, and flies back when it is taken out. 
God has given us a free wll, the exercise of which 
cannot indeed change our hearts, or renew our moral 
nature, but which can say “ Hay” to the world, to the 
flesh, and the devil ; udiich shows that it can say 
“Hay,” by saying it sometimes, when worldly interests 
are concerned. And this “Hay” it must say, if the 
soul is to be sanctified and bidng forth fruit. 

II. But our blessed Loud said not only “ Abide 
in Me,” but also “ Let me, or take lieed that I, abide 
in you.” He thus teaches us that Ordinance, as well 
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as Faith, forms pa-rt of the system of His religion, and 
especially that Ordinance, in which indeed all others arc 
included, by which He communicates Himself to the 
faithful soul. In order to the fruitfulness of the vine- 
branch, two conditions have to be fulfilled ; the first 
that the branch shall adhere closely to the stem, and 
offer an open tube for the passage of the sap, — this is 
tlie abiding of the branch in the vine ; the second, that 
the sap shall rise ever and anon from the vine-stock, 
and pass into the branch, — this is the abiding of the 
vine in the branch. Similarly in the case of the 
Christian. The first condition of his spiritual fruitful- 
ness is that he shall adhere by a close trust to Christ, 
and keep open towards Him the avenues of faith, 
hope, and expectation. This'is, “Abide in Me.” The 
second is, that Christ shall continually send up into Iris 
heart a current of holy inspirations, new loves, good 
impulses, devout hopes. Or, more accurately, that He 
shall communicate Himself to the soul by the continual 
influx of the Holy Ghost. This is, “ And I in you.” 
And this communication of Himself is made specially 
(where that Sacrament may be had) in the Supper of 
the Lord ; He comes at those seasons into the opened, 
avenue of the faithful communicant’s soul, comes to 
cement by His own passage into the inner man the 
union in which our faith cleaves to Him ; and the 
result is “the strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls by the Body and Blood of Christ, as oim bodies 
are by the Bread and Wine.” 

Thus a devout and frequent use of the Sacrament 
appointed for spiritual growth, and as the instrument of 
Christ’s indwelling, is, though not literally expressed in 
this passage, clearly implied. And it should be observed 
that the Divine allegory quite precludes the supposition 
that without faith in the recipient the Holy Supper 
win avail any tiling for sanctification and growth in 
grace. The vine-stock may push upwards its sap in 
strong current, at the first outburst of the genial 
spring ; but what ivill that avail tlie branch, which 
does not hold closely to the tree, which is half broken 
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off from the stem, and the fracture filled up with dust, 
or corroded by insects ? Christ may offer Himself to 
us in the Lord’s Supper ; but, if the soul cleaves not to 
Him, if the avenues of the heart are not open towards 
Him, how can He enter ? 

Finally ; it is particularly important in speaking of 
Christ’s communication witli us by Ordinances, to 
recognize the exact position which the Ordinance holds, 
so as not to estimate it unduly, or erect it into the 
place which is due only to the Lord of the Ordinance. 
Be it clearly understood, then, that no Ordinance (not 
even Holy Communion itself) is otherwise valuable 
than as a channel or vehicle of communication with 
the Church’s Lord. They are all (even the highest 
and holiest) so many tubes, through which the sap of 
grace rises from the vine-stock into the branches. For 
which reason, in advocating the devout use of Ordi- 
nances, we do not in the slightest degree derogate 
from our Lord’s honour, nor direct the eye of the mind 
to another point of sight than Him. It is not to be 
imagined for a moment that a man by prayers, and 
fastings, and meditations, and Sacraments, lays in a 
stock of holiness, which becomes to him so much 
realized spiritual gain, upon which he may draw in 
case a spiritual bankruptcy should threaten him at the 
hour of death or the day of judgment. Away with 
such ideas, which arc a modern form of Pharisaism ! 
These Ordinances are precious and blessed for no other 
reason than that they bring us into relation, by His 
own institution of them, wnth the great Head of the 
Chm'ch; and except we stand in such relation, and 
except such relation is from time to time renewed, and 
cemented, and strengthened, there is no life in us. Of 
faith itself the same remark might be made. There 
is no intrinsic merit in trusting to Christ, just as there 
is no intrinsic merit in praying and communicating ; 
but faith is the ordained iuAvard means, as Prayers and 
Sacraments are the ordained outward means, of com- 
munication Avith the One Source of Life and Sanctity- 

An illustration may sometimes serve a good turn in 
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keeioing truth distinctly before the mind. I therefore 
offer the following illustration of the mutual relations 
between Christ, our faith, and Christian Ordinances. 
A woman, like the Samaritan in the Gospel, comes 
with a pitcher to draw water at a w’-ell. Her object is 
to reach and procure the water ; and she does this by 
letting down the pitcher into the well, and di’awing it 
up again. It is at once understood that the pitcher is 
not the same thing as the muscular action, by which it 
is let down and drawn up. Both must contribute to 
the result : for without either pitcher or muscular 
action no water could be obtained ; but the pitcher is 
external to the person, the muscular action a move- 
ment of the person. It is also clearly seen that neither 
pitcher nor muscular action ai’e water, — that the arm 
might put itself forth for ever, and the pitcher be let 
down continually, but that if it were a dry pit into 
which the vessel were lowered, no refreshment could be 
had thereby. The figure j;s easy of application. Christ 
is the Well of the Water of Life, from Whom alone can 
be drawn those streams of Grace, which refresh, and 
quicken, and fertilize the soul. It is b}'’ faith that the 
soul reaches out after this living water ; faith is the 
soul’s muscular action, by which the water is drawn up 
and brought into use. But faith needs as an implement 
those means which Christ has appointed, and parti- 
cularly the mean of means, which He instituted for the 
conveyance of Himself to faithful souls. These means 
are the pitcher, in which the water is conveyed. Faith 
is not a Christ ; neither are Sacraments a Christ ; but 
faith (under all circumstances) and Sacraments, where 
they may be had, are necessary to the appropriation 
and enjoyment of Christ. 

Oh for more faith, more of the principle which 
cleaves closely in trust, and affiance, and self-surrender, 
to the Lord ! It is not in the use of means, generally 
speaking, that religious persons are deficient ; but it 
is in that believing use of them, which recognizes Him 
as the only Source of Grace and Life, and having done 
His will with simplicity, assures itself of the blessing. 
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O True Vine, let us cleave to Tliee witli sueli a faith, 
so that tlie virtue wliich is in Thee may pass into our 
souls, and that we may bring forth much fruit, to the 
glory of Giod the Father ! Amen. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

PERSONAL RELIGION BOTH ACTIVE AND CONTEM- 
PLATIVE. 

“ In the year that King Tlzziah died I saio also the 
Lord sitting u_pon a throne^ high and lifted up, a/nd 
his train filled the temple. 

“ Above it stood the Seraphims : each one had six wings: 
xcith twain he covered his face, and with twain he 
covered his feet, and ivith tivain he did fkjl — Isa. 
id. 1, 2. ^ 

We are speaking of Personal Eehgion, which has been 
explained to he one and the same thing with the life of 
God in the individual soul. In this Chapter we propose 
to trace out the two great divisions of the subject. 

We are taught b^’’ our Lord Himself to pray that 
God’s vdll may be done “ upon earth, as it is in 
heaven.” The persons by whom it is done in heaven, 
are, of course, the holy angels. Om* Lord, therefore, 
in bidding us offer this petition, proposes to us the 
angelic life as the model of the Christian life. And 
this throws us back upon the inquiry what the life of 
angels is ; for manifestly we cannot form our life upon, 
their model, unless we have some sufficient idea of then’ 
pursuits and occupations. Accordingly, the Scripture 
tarnishes such an idea. The veil is drawn aside by the 
prophet Isaiah, and a glimj^se is given us of the life of 
Seraphim, or “brnming ones” (for such is the meaning 
of the Hebrew word), an order of angels who in all 
probability take their name from the fervent zeal and 
burning love ivith which they are animated. The 
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prophet sees in a vision these shining creatures standing 
above the tln’one of Christ (for it was He, St, John 
informs us, whose glory Isaiah saw on this occasion) ; 
and their occupations were twofold : first, contemplative 
devotion ; secondly, quick and active service. “ Each 
one had six wings ; with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet — this is the Seraphim’s 
life of devotion. “ And with twain he did fly — this 
is his life of active service. If, then, Grod’s will is to 
be done by His people on earth, as it is by His angels in 
Heaven, there must enter into the spiritual life upon 
earth two great elements, devotion towards God, and 
work for God. We will take a general view of each of 
these. Subsequent Chapters will prosecute the subject 
in detail under these two heads. 

I. The spiritual or angelic life upon earth consists 
not only of devotion. To suppose that the spiritual 
life is devotion, and nothing else, is the mistake of the 
recluse, the ascetic, and the monk. One round of 
religious service, one long peal of the organ from 
matins to evensong, one prayer unbroken, except by 
the actual necessities of the body, and by these as little 
as may be, — ^this is the idea of conventual life, though 
it may be an idea never realized to the full extent. 
And quite apart from the conventual system, wherever 
there are multiplied religious services (a great help, of 
course, if used in a certain way) , and leisure and the 
will to attend on them, there is always a tendency, 
against which the devout man must be on his guard, to 
v/rap up the whole of religion in attendance upon the 
means of grace. But the Seraph himself, though indeed 
the spirit of adoration is upon him always, is not 
always engaged in direct acts of praise. “ With twain 
of his wings he doth fly,”' — speed forth, like lightning, 
upon the errands on which God sends him. Gabriel, 
who stands in the presence of God, must come down to 
the earth, and enter beneath a humble roof in Hazareth, 
to salute a pure maiden as mother of the Son of God. 
Another angel has it in charge to descend periodically 
into the pool of Bethesda, and impart to the waters a 
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healing efficacy, sufficient for one patient. Another is 
gent to roll hack the stone from the Holy Sepulchre, 
and sit upon it, insph’ing the Roman guard with terror, 
and the holy Avcmen with an assurance of the resur- 
rection. Another must pass into St. Peter’s prison- 
house, and lead him out through bolt, and bar, and 
iron grating, “to freedom and cool moonhght air.” 
Another must shoot down, like a falling star, into the 
cabin of a ship tossed with the waves of the stormy 
Adriatic, mid announce to St. Paul that, despite all 
the fury of the elements, he and all the crew, of which 
he formed a part, were safe in life and limb ; while 
another is commissioned to salute by name a praying 
centurion of the Italian band, and to assure him that 
his praj'^ers and his alms had come up as a memorial 
before God. Thus one and all of them are, not merely 
adoring spirits, but also “ ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for those who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
Praise is not their only occupation ; they have active 
work to do for God. 

Reader, there is a deep-seated necessity for work in 
the constitution of our nature. In the absence of 
regular and active occupation, the mind is apt to grow 
morbid, stagnant, and what is worse than either — 
selfish. One of the greatest thinkers of antiquity 
defined happiness to be “ an energy of the soul.” And 
is it not true ? Only watch tlie avidity with which 
men, even in extreme old age, when one would think 
that the interests of this life were on the wane for 
them, catch at some exciting pursuit, like politics. 
The lesson, which as Cliristians we should draw from 
this observation, is that most unquestionably God has 
made man for activity, as well as for contemplation. 
The reason why the activity fails in nmnberless in- 
stances to secure happiness, is that it is separated from 
God, that it is not in His service and interests. This 
being the case, it too often engrosses, hampers, en- 
tangles, impedes, — is as a dead weight to the soul, 
instead of, as it might bo, a wing, and a means of 
furtherance. 
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Let every one, therefore, who studies Personal Re- 
ligion, seriously consider, first, in what quarter lies the 
work which Grod has given him to do ; and next, how 
he may execute that work in a happy and a holy frame 
of mind. I need not say that the services on which 
God condescends to employ men are almost infinitely 
various, Eaeh one of us has a stewardship somewhere 
in the great social system, and some gift qualifying 
him for it ; and if he will but consult faithfully the 
intimations of God’s providence, he will not be long 
before he discovers what it is. It may be that we are 
called to veiy humble duties, duties very low down in 
the social scale. Still even they are held from God, and 
constitute a stewardships and the one talent which 
qualifies us for them will have to be accounted for as 
much as if it were ten talents. To regard the business 
attaching to any station of life as insignificant, is as 
unreasonable as it is unscriptural. St. Paul says of the 
human body, that God has “ given honour to those 
members which lacked.” The same may be said of 
society. Its whole fabric and framework is built up of 
humble duties accurately fulfilled by persons in humble 
stations. What would become of society, and how 
could its well-being and progress be secured, if all the 
subordinates in every department of life, all those who 
have to pla}^ the more mechanical parts, were to throw 
up their callings on the excuse that they were not 
sufficiently dignified? How would it fare with the 
plans of the architect, if the builders and masons 
throughout the country were to suspend their labours ? 
But we need not reason upon the subject, where the 
Word of God has spoken so explicitly. The Scripture, 
with that wonderful penetration into the thoughts of 
man which characterizes its every page, has taken care 
to set the seal of dignity and sacredness upon those 
callings and employments which are lowest in the 
social scale. Our Blessed Lord, when learning of the 
doctors in the Temple, and through their instruction 
growing in wisdom, teaches us that to be engaged thus 
in childhood is to be about our Father’s business. We 
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natural!}’' look down upon a child learning a lesson, and 
think that it is no great matter whether the lesson he 
learned or not. Christ opens a mdely different view of 
the subject, when he connects even a child’s growth in 
vdsdom ■with its relation to God : “ Wist ye not that I 
must be in the things of m}^ leather?” {Iv rots tou 
Trarpos pLov.) 

But still more remarkable, perhaps, in its bearing on 
our present subject, is the treatment of the duties of 
servants in the ISTew Testament. These servants were 
slaves, and mostly slaves to heathen masters. If ever 
duty took a degrading form, it must have done so 
frequently in their case. If ever of any calling one 
might say, “ There is no divine stewardship in it,” this 
might have been said surely of slavery among the 
heathens. Yet it is recognized in the strongest way, 
that even the slave’s duties may be sanctified by im- 
porting into them a Christian motive, and that when 
such a motive is imported into them, the service is 
really done not to the human master, but (marvellous 
condescension !) to the great Head of the Church Him- 
self. “ Servants, obey in all things your masters 
according to the fiesh ; not "with ej^e-service, as men- 
pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fearing God : and 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance : Jbr ye serve the 
Lord, GliristP Ho less truly, then, than quaintly did 
good George Herbert sing : 

“ All ma}'- of Thee partake : 

Nothing can he so mean, 

Which vath this tincture (for Thy sake) 

Will not grow bright and clean. 

“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine. 

"Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 

Makes that and the action fine.^’ 

How if both a child’s education, and a slaveV 
drudgery find their place in the vast system of God s 
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service, what lawful calling can we suppose to be ex- 
cluded from a place in that system ? 

II, But we remark, secondly, that there is a con- 
templative element in the service of the Seraphim, — ■ 
that their activity^ is fed from the springs of their 
devotion. There are two chief passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture (one in the Old and one in the New Testament) 
in which we obtain a glimpse of angels engaged in 
worship. One is that before us, in which the jDrojDhet 
sees the Seraphim, with veiled faces and feet, crying 
one to another before the throne, “ Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord of hosts ; the whole earth is full of His glory.” 
This was a heavenly scene. It was enacted in the 
Temple, which represented Heaven. But in the New 
Testament we find the Seraphim domesticating them- 
selves upon earth, in the outlying field of a village 
where cattle were penned. When the Lord of Heaven, 
laying aside the robe of light and the tiara of the 
rainbow, appeared among us in the form of an infant 
cradled in a manger. He drew an escort of the Seraphim 
after Him : “ And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and 
saying. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good wiU toward men.” 

The ministry of angels then is only half their life. 
The other half, which indeed makes their ministry 
glow with zeal, is their worship. And so it must be 
with God’s human servants. 

The activity which flows from ambition, the dili- 
gence which is purely mechanical and the result of 
habit, is not angelic diligence and activity. To 
attempt to lead the spiritual life without devotion is 
even a greater mistake than to go apart from our 
duties in order to lead it. Our flying on God’s 
errands will be an unhallowed flight, if we do not first 
secretly adore Him in our hearts. A prayerless day 
of hard work, consecrated by no holy meditation, oh, 
what a dull, plodding, tramping day is it ! How do 
we spend money in such a day for that which is not 
bread, and our labour for that which satisfieth not ! 

D 2 
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How does God in such a day deal with us, as with tlie 
Egyptians of old, taking off the chariot- wheels from 
our work, so that we drive it heavily ! How, if we 
tui'n our mind to better things in the stillness of the 
night, does the Lord seem to stand over the bed, and 
reprove all that godless toil and turmoil, which in a 
spiritual point of view has run to waste, with this 
loving irony : “ It is but lost labour that j’-e haste to 
rise up early, and so late take rest, and eat the bread 
of carefulness; for so He giveth His beloved sleep!” 
And in these times in this country the danger of the 
vast majority of men — ^^our danger, perchance, reader 
— lies in this direction. Activity is now, if it ever 
was, the order of the day with all classes. Competi- 
tion, and the cry for qualified persons in every depart- 
ment of industiy, are driving all drones out of the 
social hive. Ho one has a moment to sjDare. The 
strain and stress of occupation frequently proves too 
great for feeble bodies and sensitive minds. And with 
those who are physically and intellectually equal to 
cope Avith the pressure of multiplied and urgent 
business, the mind too often burrows and is buried in 
its work, and scarce!}'' ever comes out to sun itself in 
the light of Heaven. With a fatal facility Ave dispense 
ourselves from prayer, and meditation, and self-exami- 
nation, on the ground of fatigue, or pressing aAmcations, 
or necessity of refreshment. Yet secret devotion is 
the source, not of strength only, but of comfort, and 
even of success, in any high acceptation of the AA'-ord. 
Success is no success, if it makes not a happy mind ; 
and the mind Avhich is not holy cannot be happy. A 
good author, writing before the invention of the 
compass, says, — “ Even aaLoii your affairs be of such 
importance as to require your AA'hole attention, you 
should look mentally toAvards God from time to time, 
as mariners do, Avho, to arrive at the port for AA'hich 
they are bound, look more up toAvards Heaven than 
doAATi on the sea on Avhich they sail ; thus will God 
Avork Avith you, in you, and for you ; and all your 
labour shall be accompanied wdth consolation.” 
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Hifclierfco we have been founding our remarks on a 
passage of Holy Scripture, which represents to us the 
employment of angels. And it may be thought by 
some that the nature of angels being probably exempt 
from those infirmities which beset ours, and not ex- 
posed to the pressure of weariness or the urgencies of 
appetite, they are in truth no suitable model for us, or 
at all events a model which, from the disparity of their 
circumstances, can only put us out of heart. But have 
we no instance of a life, both eminently practical and 
eminently devout, led in the flesh, and under the 
constant pressure of physical infirmities? Has man 
never yet attained to live the angelic life upon earth ? 
Indeed he has done so ; and the record of his having 
done so is in the Gospels. There was One “ tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin,” who 
followed up days of active benevolence, in which He 
spent and was spent for the people, by nights of prayer. 
Consider only that touching passage of His history, in 
which, after receiving the announcement of the Bap- 
tist’s death, our Lord expresses a natural desire for 
privacy and repose. The multitudes, however, track 
Him to His place of retirement, and throng around 
Him there with the clamour of their necessities, as 
heretofore. Fallen human nature could hardly have 
done otherwise than vent a slight irritability at having 
its purpose thus rudely crossed ; but from the depths 
of that most pure and loving heart there struggled up 
no other feeling than that of compassion, as He looked 
forth upon the sea of human heads. Human misery 
-called the Good Shepherd, and He at once responded 
to the call. He healed all the sick whom they had 
brought, and “ began to teach them many things,” until 
the day wore away. Having fed their minds wit^h Divine 
truth. He proceeded to feed their bodies miraculously 
before He dismissed them, “ lest they should faint by 
the way.” And this being done, one might have 
thought that at the close of so laborious a day, He 
would at length have sought repose. But He does 
not so. The pouring out of His soul before the 
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Father has been dela^’-ecl ; but it shall not be precluded. 
That His solitude might be entire, He compels His 
disciples to get into the ship, and go before unto the 
other side, while He Himself upon the mountain offers 
His evening orison late into the night. And though, 
of course, no fallen creature has ever maintained the 
same nicely- adjusted balance between devotion and 
active service, 'which is observable in the mind and life 
of Christ,— though some saints have been (hke St. 
John) characterized rather b}’’ devout contemplativc- 
ncss, and others (like St. Paul) by zealous activit^g — 
3'et all His true people have preserved in different 
proportions the twofold character ; — all have been 
men of service, and all have been likewise men of 
prayer. 

We have spoken of service and prayer separate^, as it 
is necessary to do in a disquisition. Yet we ought not 
to think of them as independent things, but rather as 
closely related and interpenetrating one another. Ser- 
vice and prayer are the aveb and woof of the Christian 
life, of which every part of it is composed. Poth are in 
the groundwork of 'the stuff. Hot even in point of time 
must the}’’ be too rigidly sundered from one another. 
Prayer n't stated seasons is good and necessary ; but a 
man aiming at sanctity in ever so low a degree, will find 
it impossible to confine his prayers to stated seasons. 
He wall soon discover that pra^’^er is literally, and not 
merely in a figure, “ the Christian’s breath of life and 
that to attempt to cany on the spiritual life without 
more prayer than the recital of a form on rising, and 
retiring to rest, is about the same absm’dity as it would 
bo for a man to open his casement morning and evening, 
and inhale the fresh air for a few minutes, and then say 
to himself on closing it, that that amount of breathing 
must suffice him for the rest of the day. The analogy 
suggested b}’- this image Is, I believe, a perfectly true 
one, and Avill hold good if examined. The air from the 
rasement isveiy delicious, very healthful, very refreshing, 
very imdgorating ; it is a good thing to stand at the 
casement and inhale it j but there must be air in the shop, 
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in fclio facfcoiy, in the office, as well as at tlie casement, 
if the man, as he works, is to survive. Under this view 
of it, ejaculatory prayer is seen to be even a more essen- 
tial thing than stated prayer. Both are necessar to 
the well-heing of the Christian life ; but the momentaiy 
lifting the heart to God, — the momentaiy realization of 
His presence amidst business or under temptation, — ^is 
necessary to iU very heing. The life is no more, when 
this work is suspended. For v/hich reason probably it 
is that the great apostolic prayer-precept is given witli a 
breadth which excludes all limitations of time and place, 
— “ Bray without ceasing.” Ejaculatory prayer, how- 
ever, must by-and-by form the subject of a distinct 
Chapter, which we will not now anticipate. 

Reader, our subject assumes, as we progress with it, 
a more definite shape in om* minds. Personal Religion, 
as we saw in our last Chapter, involves growth. Per- 
sonal Religion, as we now see, involves prayer, — in- 
cluding under that term all the exercises of devotion, 
both public and private. Then are we men of prayer ? 
Let the conscience take home this question and answer 
it faithfully. Let the conscience of men, and of men of 
business, take it home. It is a man’s question, and a 
busy man’s question, rather than a woman’s. W omen as 
a general rule have more leisure than men, and have cer- 
tainly more of that constitutional temperament, which, 
when God’s grace visits it, inclines to devotion. It is 
in a hard, busy, bustling life, a life which asks an active 
and unimaginative mind, and which chills all approach 
to sentiment, — in short, it is in the life of an Englishman 
nf business habits that the temptation to live without 
jirayer is felt. How then, in your case and in mine, can 
the searching question be met ? Widely as in different 
ages and different countries the experiences of the 
children of God have differed, this has been the one 
universal experience, the one common characteristic 
Avithout a single exception, — ^hoary-headed elders, and 
brave martyrs, and wi-^e teachers, and weak women, 
and servants, and even little children, “ the great 
multitude which no man could number, of all nations, 
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and kindreds, and people, and tongues,” — all have been 
people of prayer. Prayer is the very spot of His chil- 
dren ; and the more we know of the power of Personal 
Peligion, the more distinctly will the spot come out, as 
it were, upon the surface of the skin. Is the spot upon 
us ? i)o we enter often into the closet of the dwelling, 
oftener stiU into the closet of the heart, to commune 
with our Father which seeth in secret ? Unless this be 
our case, all our interest in religion is superficial, not 
personal, and will appear to be so, to our confusion, in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ according to the Gospel. 



PART II. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE MAGNIFICENCE OF PKATEE, AND THE PRAC- 
TICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THAT DOCTRINE. 

“ Se that cometli to GodT — Her, xi. 6. 

The Christian life, as we saw in our last Chapter, 
branches out like the life of the Seraphim, into the two 
divisions of Devotion and Action. We shall speak first 
of Devotion, endeavouring to furnish some thoughts 
which may be practically useful to the reader in his 
efforts to maintain communion with God ; and then of 
Active Life, — the spirit in which its duties should be 
fulfilled and its difficulties surmounted. And as ejacu- 
latory prayer is, in fact, the intermingling of devotion 
with action, — as it is the meeting-point of praj^er and 
service, — we shall give it a middle place between the 
two, and use it as a bridge, whereby to pass from the 
first to the second division of our subject. 

First, then, to speak of Devotion, which for our 
present purpose may be all summed up in one word. 
Prayer. There would be less of formality in prayer, and 
far more of strength and enjoyment in it, if men did but 
grasp the idea of what prayer is. But simple as the 
idea is, it requires an effort of mind to master it ; 
and while we are willing enough to pay mechanically 
our daily tribute of homage at the Throne of Grace, 
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natural slothfulness always recalcitrates against an effort 
of mind. Gradual ascent is as necessary to the mind, 
in order to its reaching a great idea, as it is to the body, 
in order to its reaching a great height. We cannot as- 
cend to a pinnacle of a cathedral, which toAvers aloft 
in air, Avithout either steps or an inclined plane. We 
cannot reach the summit of a mountain AAuthout first 
toiling up its base, then traversing its breast, and then, 
successively, crossing the limits Avhere verdure passes 
into crag, and crag into a Avilderness of snoAv. Even 
Avhcn we have gained the highest point, we are still, it 
is true, at an infinite distance from the blue vault of the 
firmament Avhich stretches above our heads. Still we 
have a better and more exalted Anew of Avhat that fir- 
mament is ; Ave have at least risen above the fogs and 
mists AAdiich obscure its glory ; and the air Avhich en- 
compasses us is transparent to the eye, and invigorating 
to the frame. Noav the laAv of man’s bodily progress 
is also the laAv of his mental progress. Both must 
be gradual. ISTo grand idea can be realized except 
by successfre steps and stages, which the mind must 
use as landing-places in its ascent. But what if the 
mind, after all its toil, should prove unable fully to 
master the idea, as must be the case Avhere the idea 
to be mastered is connected Avith God and things 
divine ? It does not at all foUoAV that therefore our 
labour has been lost. We have, at all events, risen to a 
higher level, where our aubav is more transparent, more 
elevating, more sublime, and Avhere the play of the 
thoughts is iiiAugorating to the inner man. And noAV 
let us apply these reflections to the subject in hand. 

Prayer is nothing more or less than a “ coming to 
God.” Noav the bare conception of this thing, “ coming 
to God,” is sublime and ennobling to the highest de- 
gree. But Ave are familiar Avith the idea, and our very 
familiarity with it — the currency of it among religious 
persons and in religious books — has worn ofi' the sharp 
edges of it, until it has ceased to have any definite im- 
press. Let us seek and pray that the idea may revive 
Avitli some poAver in our minds. And this we will do 
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a series of hypotheses, which shall he as landing- 
places for the mind in its ascent. 

1. Let us suppose as the first step that we enjoyed 
the privilege of opening our minds to, and consulting 
in our every difficulty and trial, the very wisest, and 
best, and most powerful man upon earth. Suppose 
that such a person resided in our immediate neighbour- 
Jiood, so as to be at all times easily accessible to us. 
Suppose that his doors stood open day and night, and 
that he had left instructions with his servant never 
to deny him to us. Suppose that, from his repeated 
invitations, coupled with the well-known sincerity of 
his character, we were perfectly assured that he would 
give his whole mind to any case which we might lay 
before him, and consult for us to the best of his ability, 
and with the keenest interest in our welfare. Can 
there be any doubt that the doors of this wisest, and 
best, and most powerful of all men would be besieged 
with applieations for admission to his presence, and 
that even where persons in distress were not imme- 
diately extricated by his advice, it would be a great 
relief to their minds to hear him say, “ This is an 
intricate case, and will require a great deal of manage- 
ment ; but be assured I will bear it in mind, and take 
such measures in it as are most for your welfare ?” 

2. But the judgment of even the wisest and best 
men, while in the body, is liable to be disturbed by 
many influences, which death will set aside. Mixed 
up inevitably with earthly interests, and looking at 
things more or less through the medium of public 
opinion, they are not now as impartial judges of truth 
and right as they will be, when separated altogether 
from the world. Let us imagine then this great 
separation to have taken place, — the just man to have 
been “ made perfect,” and to be now lying in Abraham’s 
bosom, his mind stocked not only with the experiences 
of life, but -with the thousand additional lessons which 
death will convey. Imagine his spirit to be accessible 
after death (as some foolishly and wickedly pretend 
that disembodied spirits are accessible) to those in 
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whom he felt, while living, the strongest interest. 
Let us suppose, to make the image more definite still, 
that he is a father, who has alwaj's had, during life, a 
word of counsel and sympathy, and a hand of succour 
for his children ; and that it has so come to pass that 
death has not cut them off from this resort. Doubt- 
less, they would avail themselves of the privilege with 
great eagerness ; the difference between the consulta- 
tions with the livin'g and the departed parent being 
chiefly this, that a certain awe would rest upon their 
minds in the latter case, from the reflection that they 
had to do with the inhabitant of another world, and 
that the advice given would be doubly valued, coming 
(as, on the hj’-pothesis, it does) from a sphere where all 
errors of judgment are thought to be corrected. 

3, And now for another step in our ascent. The 
Scriptures speak largely of angels, a class of beings 
whose faculties transcend ours in om* present state ; 
and certain words of our Blessed Lord are upon record, 
which, though they cannot be said to prove, yet, 
certainly, favour the popular idea of the Jews, that to 
each person is assigned a guardian-angel. Assuming, 
then, for the sake of argument, that such guardian- 
angels exist, let us suppose that each of them feels a 
special loving interest in the particular soul under his 
guardianship, trembles for it as in the mad phrenzy of 
transgression it hangs upon the brink of eternal ruin, 
and rejoices for it, and with it, as it is plucked away 
from that blink by the arm of the good Shepherd, and 
brought back to the fold from which it had strayed. 
Suppose, again, in this case that we had each of us 
some power of access to this guardian- an gel, that we 
could summon him to our aid, — lay our difficulties 
before him, unburden our minds to him, with the 
assurance of receiving from him both sympathy and 
succour. Can it be supposed that we should not avail 
ourselves of such a privilege, as opportunitj^ offered ? 
that we should never call him to our councils, or 
submit to him our cares ? 

The truth is, that both with regard to angels and 
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to the spirits of departed saints, the very questionable 
notion that they are accessible to us has been greedily 
caught at and acted upon by the Eoman Church. In 
defiance of Holy Scripture, which gives no intimation 
whatever of the possibility of such intercourse, and 
which, even if it were possible, would exclude it, as 
having a tendency to idolatry, and as being a perver- 
sion of a religious instinct, the Romanist still calls 
on the Virgin, the saints, the holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, Ms own patron saint, and his own guardian- 
angel, to help him in his troubles. A clear proof this, 
that, if such intercourse between this world and the 
other were feasible and sanctioned, it would be abun- 
dantly practised by all men, that the Avisdom and 
power of creatures above us in the scale of nature 
Avould be called in aid of our ignorance and feebleness 
at almost every hour of our existence. 

4. But we have now climbed by gradual stages to 
the summit of the mountain, and are left to contem- 
plate a privilege, which not only might be, but Avhieh 
is our own, and yet of which (partly from its A^'ery 
cheapness and commonness) Ave either do not avail 
ourselves at all, or avail ourselves in a formal and 
mechanical manner. “He that cometh to God.” In- 
asmuch as God is the Infinite One, Ave can ncA’^er by 
any reach of the mind grasp entirely the idea of coming 
to Him ; but have Ave not derived some help, some 
clearness of vieAv, some apprehension of the magnifi- 
cence of prayer, from the train of thought Avhich Ave 
have been pursuing? Created poAver, Avisdom, love, 
all have their limits, beyond which they cannot help, 
counsel, or sympathize : our difficulties, our perplexities, 
our sins, might easily outrun them ; and access to them 
might not be nearly of so much value as Ave are apt to 
imagine. But, “ he that cometh to God ” — what shall 
I say of this privilege ? The tameness of human lan- 
guage is disappointing Avhen we attempt to describe it. 
ThroAv into one great sum total all that you have ever 
experienced, or can conceive, of Avisdom and poAver, the 
most far-sighted discernments of results, AAuth the most 
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absolute control over them, — the keenest intuition into 
character, with every conceivable influence for moulding 
it, — think of a providence not of this earth, which no 
opposition can surprise, and no device counterplot, 
calmly and serenely evolving its own designs from the 
perverse agencies of man, and turning the very arm 
which is raised to defeat it into a minister of its 
will, — imagine a Being so wonderfully endowed that 
the whole keyboard 'of Nature, Providence, and the 
human heart lies under His hand, and, smitten by His 
mystic fingers, gives forth the harmony which pleases 
Him ; and then invest Him in your conceptions with 
an intensity of love, which is not discouraged by the 
deepest moral degradation in its objects, and which 
clings to the person of the sinner mth unchilled devo- 
tion even while it condemns his sin with an abhorrence 
no less than infinite, — imagine such a Being, and 
imagine Him accessible to man, and you imagine One, 
to whom in their hour of need all the world, unless 
indeed the spell of some deadly fascination were laid 
upon them, would be resorting continually for guidance, 
help, and comfort. But this is no imagination. It is 
a reality. Grod is such a Being as we have laboured to 
describe. He not only permits, but invites ; not only 
invites, but commands, the approach to Him of every 
comer. And if there be no promise that every praj'^er 
shall be heard according to the exact tenor of its pre- 
scription, yet assmedly there is a promise to all who 
ask, — most simple, — most express, — most universal, — of 
that nourishment of grace for the human spirit, which 
is the alone support of spiritual life ; “ If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in 
Heaven give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Flim ?” 

But might we not be reasonably barred from tliis 
access to Grod by a deep feeling of His purity, coupled 
■with the consciousness of our o^vn sin ? Indeed it 
might most justly be so. The Scriptures, and om’ own 
hearts re-echoing the Scriptui’es, assure us that in God 
there is, by the very necessity of His nature, a deep- 
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seated moral antipathy to evil. “ He is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity.” In His holiness He is a 
consuming fire to the unholy creature. The rays of 
the sun, concentrated in a burning-glass, cause any 
combustible material, upon which the}’' are so brought 
to bear, to become sere, to slu’ivel, to crumple, to ignite, 
and finally to pulverize. Something analogous would 
be the fate of the sinner who, without mediation, 
should presume to draw upon iiim the full notice of the 
holy God by venturing into His presence. Hut we 
knoAV well that God has provided for the removal of 
this barrier. Yfe know well that the obedience of the 
Lord Jesus was such that the holiness of God can 
detect in it no fiaw ; that His Death and Passion were 
the endurance by the Highteous One of God’s curse 
upon sm ; and that the earliest message of the Gospel 
is, that both the obedience and the death of Christ are 
available for every member of the human family, who, 
without an attempt at self-justification, simply throws 
himself upon that plea. The way to come to God, and 
the only way to come so as not to meet with rejection, 
is Christ. “ I am the way ; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.” In other words, when the soul is 
to be lifted up in prayer, it must be in dependence 
upon His merits and blood-shedding. It was to S 3 un- 
bolize this precious and fundamental truth, that the 
primitive Christians wore a white garment in divine 
worship (which still survives among us under the name 
of the surplice) , thus giving a lesson, as they were fond 
of doing, through the eye, that no soul of man could 
appear before God in its native deformity; but that 
before we draw near to the throne of grace, we mu^t 
put on the robe of righteousness, which the Lord J esus 
wove, and now offers gratuitously to all who sincerely 
confess their spiritual nakedness and shame. 

But it is now time to exhibit the bearing of these 
remarks upon our general argument. Prayei’ is tlic 
source and secret of the strength in which the Christian 
must cope with the duties and difficulties of life. And 
one most obvious danger besetting the constantly 
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repeated prayers of persons in active life, is formality. 
Such persons, while too conscientious to abandon the 
habit of stated' prayer, soon find that there is every 
temptation to satisfy the conscience with the attentive 
repetition of a form, which takes no hold of the mind, 
and exerts no moral or spiritual influence on the 
temper. Every real Christian is well aware that thus 
to reduce prayer to a form, is to di’ain away from the 
exercise all its virtue, until it becomes a broken vessel, 
empty of power and comfort. But how to prevent, 
even with the best disposition, its lapsing into a form ? 
The thing is by no means easy, or to he accomphshed 
without effort. This is just one of those struggles 
which beset real Personal Beligion, and which baffle 
and often make sad the Christian who cannot acquiesce 
in mere respectability, and feels that God has called 
him to saintliness. The design of this treatise being 
to afford help and counsel to such persons, and to lead 
them gradually onward, let me recommend that special 
attention be paid to the beginning and end of stated 
pra 3 ’’ers. “ Before thou praj^est,” says the wise man, 
“prepare thyself.” Let the mind, as much as may be, 
be solemnized, calmed, toned down, by taking in the 
thought of the presence of God, and the sublime idea 
of coming to Him. It has been our purpose in this 
Chapter to indicate the path along which the mind 
may travel with interest and profit on such an occasion. 
Endeavour to recall these thoughts, or such as these, 
with a secret asphation that b}'' grace you may be 
enabled to realize them. Lift up the mind gradually, 
and by stages, to some apprehension, however dim and 
unworthy, of the majesty, the might, the wisdom, the 
holiness, the love of God ; and when, to use the 
Psalmist’s expression, “ the fire kindles, then speak 
with jmur tongue.” The read}’" excuse for not com- 
plying with this advice, which springs to every lip, is, 
“ Time ; the sort of prayer you describe asks time ; 
and my occupations drive me into a corner for time.” 
To which the answer is twofold ; first, that time might 
probabl 3 >- bo gained by a veiy little of that self-disci- 
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pline, wliicli surely no man should grudge to bestow 
on the work of liis salvation. Let conscience answer 
whether, despite all this pressure of occupation, time is 
not continually made for engagements of an agreeable 
nature ? and if made for them, why not for more 
serious engagements ? Secondly ; that as in other 
things, so in prayer, — a little done well is vastly better 
than more done superficially. Let it be remembered, 
too, that both the precept and the model which Our 
Lord has given us, rather discountenance long pra 3 ^ers. 
We are expressly counselled by Him against using vain 
repetitions, and thinking that we shall be heard for our 
much speaking, while the compression of thought and 
brevity of the Lord’s Prayer is such, as to make it 
desirable that the petitioner should pause a little upon 
each clause, and slightly expand for himself the mean- 
ing, as he goes along. 

The end of stated Prayers should also be made the 
subject of some attention and care. It is surprising 
how little this principle has been recognized in books 
of devotion. In manuals of preparation for the Holy 
Communion, for example, how little emphasis is laid, 
as a general rule, on the regulation of the heart and 
conduct, siibseguently to the Ordinance ! The natural 
recoil from the strain which real prayer always puts 
upon the mind is levity. Against this levity the devout 
man should Avatch and strive. When we have with- 
drawn into ourselves for a while for Communion with 
God, the glare of the world should be let in gradually 
on the mind again, as an oculist opens the shutters by 
degrees upon his restored patient. The impression of 
having had an interview with the King of kings amid 
the ministries of Cherubim and Seraphim should not 
be rudely tossed off, but gently and thoughtfully che- 
rished. And it shall be as a nosegay of fresh flowers, 
which a man gathers before he leaves some fair and 
quiet garden, a refreshment amidst the dust and tur- 
moil of earthly pursuits. 

Make experiment of this advice, remembering that in 
spiritual as in intellectual discipline, early efforts are for 

E 
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ilie most part clumsy failures, and that repeated trials 
are the uniform condition of success : and you shall 
find, under the blessing of God, that your prayers will 
grow in life and interest, and will give that bright and 
happ}’’ tone to the mind, without which no one ever 
encountered successfully the duties and temptations of 
active life. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE TWOFOLD ASPECT OF PEAXEE, AND THE NE- 
CESSITY OF PEACTISINO IT IN BOTH ASPECTS. 

Let my 'prayer he set forth before thee as incense ; 
and the Uftinq up of mu hands as the evening sacri 
y?ce.”— P salm cxli. 2. 

It is observable that our Blessed Lord, in His Sermon 
on the Mount, takes up the subject of praj'-er twice ; 
once in the sixth, and again in a totally different con- 
nexion, in the seventh chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. Wh}'', it may be asked, when He was on the 
subject of prayer in the sixth chapter, did He not then 
and there exhaust all that was to be said upon it ? It 
is possible that the answer to this question maj'' be 
found in the twofold aspect of Pj-ayer, which will form 
the subject of this Chapter. Prayer is a means of 
suj)plying man’s necessities ; this is its human aspect, 
its face towards man. Under this aspect our Lord 
regards it in the seventh chapter, where He gives the 
consolatory assurance that all our real wants shall be 
supplied b^’’ it : “ Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” But Prayer has another quite distinct aspect, 
it is an act of homage done to the Majesty of God. 
Accordingly it is to be performed with the utmost re- 
verence and solemnity ; there is to be no babbling in it, 
no familiar glibness of the tongue, no running of words 
to waste, but simple, grave, short, sound, well-considered 
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speech. So had King Solomon said long centuries 
ago . ‘'Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart he hasty to utter any thing before God : for God 
is in hea^’^en, and thou upon earth : therefore let thy 
words be few.” And so says One greater and wiser 
than Solomon, even Christ, “ the Power of God, and the 
Wisdom of God.” These are His words in the sixth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel : “ But when ye pray, 
use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do : for they 
think that they shall be heard for their much speaking.” 
“ Be not ye therefore like unto them.” In the same 
paragraph. He says that the homage is not to be 
ostentatiously offered, but in the privacy of the closet. 
Privately as it may be paid, the Father i dll acknow- 
ledge it openly. Observe how the promise runs in this 
section of the Sermon. He says not, “ The Father mil 
give 3’^ou the thing asked for for that was not exactly 
the aspect under Avhich He was then viewing Praj'^er ; 
but “ He shall reward thee openly,” — acknowledge 
Thee as a true worshipper in the face of men and 
angels. The secret homage of the Saints is to be 
owned at the Day of Judgment. Their wants are to be 
supplied in the present life. Both these benefits are 
the croivn and meed of real believ’ng prayer. But the}*^ 
are entirely distinct subjects of thought. 

In our last Chapter Ave rather looked at Praj^er in 
the former of these two views, as a means of supplying 
man’s wants. We regarded it as a pomdng out of the 
heart with all its felt necessities, trials, and burdens, 
before God. This it is. But it is something more 
than this. And unless we hold before the eyes of our 
minds this second aspect of it, not only will our view 
be theoretically incomplete, (which of itself would 
signify little,) but practical errors will be insinuated 
into our minds, against which it behoves every devout 
man to be upon his guard. 

Let us turn, then, to consider this second aspect of 
Prayer a little more closely. In the passage which 
stands at the head of this Chapter, the Psalmist very 
beautifully comiiares Prayer to the things which indeed 
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were types of it under the Old Dispensation, Incense and 
Sacrifice. “ Let my prayer he set forth in thy sight as 
incense, and the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice.” "With this we connect the words of St. John 
in the Revelation, — “ Jesus Christ hath made us kings 
and priests unto Grod and His Father.” Every Christian 
is reall}^ and truly a priest, consecrated in Baptism and 
Confirmation, (not indeed to minister in the congre- 
gation, but) to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
t^o Grod by Jesus Christ. If it be asked what these 
sacrifices are, the Scriptural answer would be, — first, 
our own bodies, which we are bidden by St. Paul to 
present as “ a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is our reasonable service:” secondly, our alms- 
givings, which the same Apostle declares to be “ an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God ; and last, not least, our prayers (in- 
cluding under this generic term all the exercises of 
devotion, — confession, intercession, thanksgiving, praise, 
no less than direct petitions for ourselves). As the 
fragrant incense-cloud went up from the kindled coal 
in the censer ; as the sweet savour went up from the 
burnt offering, Avhen it was roast with the fire of the 
altar ; so true believing Prayer, coming from a kindled 
heart, rises of necessit}'" to God, and steals into His 
immediate presence in the Upper Sanctuary. We may 
complete the imageiy by observing that the Altar upon 
which these sacrifices must be laid, — the only Altar 
which sanctifieth thfe gift, and renders it acceptable, — 
is our Lord Jesus Christ Hhnself, in the faith of whose 
meritorious Cross and Righteousness every prayer and 
spiritual oblation must be made. 

How is not the view of Prayer which we have thus 
sketched out very distinct, and very important in its 
practical bearings ? Prayer is designed not only to be 
serviceable to man, but honourable to God. It is a 
tax (redounding indeed with unspeakable benefits to 
the tax-payer, but still it is a tax) laid upon our time ; 
just as almsgiving is a tax laid upon our substance ; 
and if we would render unto God the thincrs that are 
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God’s, the tribute-money must be faithfully and punc^ 
tually paid. This indeed is the inner principle and 
spirit of the fourth Commandment. God says we must 
keep a certain portion of our time clear from secular 
occupations. That time is to be devoted to the ob- 
servance of His ordinances, and to attendance upon His 
Worship. It is true we reap priceless blessings from 
this observance and attendance. But the blessings are 
not the sole point to be considered. All our time from 
the cradle to the grave is due to God. Every day is the 
gift of His mercy through Jesus Christ. Therefore one 
day in each Aveek, — and', on precisely the same principle, 
a certain portion of our leisure each day, — must be 
fenced round from the intrusion of secular cares and 
secular business, and reserved for devotion, in acknow- 
ledgment that we hold all from Him. Upon this principle 
the stated private prayers of morning and evening should 
be offered punctually, as well as under the other view 
ah’eady dwelt upon, that we need something of God, 
and must go and ask it. Think of yourself before you 
kneel down, not simply as a suppliant for help, but as 
a priest addressing himself to offer sacidfice and to burn 
incense. The time of the morning or evening oblation 
is come ; the Altar is ready ; the incense is at hand ; 
the sacerdotal robe of Christ’s Bighteousness waits to 
be put on ; array thyself in it ; and go into the sanc- 
tuary of thy heart, and do the priestly ministration. 

How let us consider of what practical service these 
reffections may be to us, in resisting those temptations, 
and overcoming those difficulties which beset all earnest 
Prayer. 

Prayer, like faith (of which it is the voice and 
expression), is a thing perfectly simple in idea, but 
exceedingly difficult of execution. If you can pray 
aright, you have mastered the great secret of the 
spiritual life ; but easy as it is to understand theo- 
retically what right prayer is, it is far from easy to 
practise it. The difficulties, if traced to their origin, 
arise, no doubt, very much from the fact that our 
adversary the Devil is fully aware of the power of real 
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Prayer, and tlierefore sets in operation all his devices to 
harass, distract, and disquiet every earnest petitioner. 
So long as a man’s prayers are dead and lifeless exer- 
cises, and act as an opiate to the conscience, without 
exercising any sanctifying influence on the character, 
of course it meets with no opposition from this quarter ; 
hut let it once pass out of the domain of form into that 
of real communion with Grod, and it is sure of dis- 
turbance in one shape or another, — sure of falling far 
below the mark which the petitioner sets before liim. 
Consider what perfect trifles to the Christian even the 
worst trials of life would become, and with what ease 
the most formidable temptations would be mastered, if 
Prayer always opened to him the gate of Heaven, as 
perhaps it has seemed to do on some favoured days ; as 
it might do always, if there Avere not certain disturbing 
influences, constantly drawing it down, as mtli the 
force of gravitation, to a lower level. One of the 
earliest of these disturbing influences, of which the 
awakened soul becomes conscious, is the temptation to 
leave off, when the exercise j)romises to be dry and 
barren, and when the mind is much harassed by dis- 
tractions. When we fail to derive from Prayer comfort 
and satisfaction, we become cowards, and run away 
from the faldstool. We give up the attempt, because 
it meets with discouragement at the outset. Now this, 
like most other defects of practice, is traceable ulti- 
mately to an error of principle. We have forgotten 
that Praj^er (I am now speaking of stated Prayer) 
is an act of homage to Almighty God ; we regard it 
simply in its bearing on the spiritual welfare of man, — 
on his inward peace, light, strength, and comfort. We 
become utilitarians as to Prayer, and secretly think 
that wliere no sensible benefit is derived from it, it 
need not be pursued anj^ further. And if Prayer were 
only valuable for its effect upon the mind of man, — if 
it had no higher significance than this, — the reasoning 
would be just. But if Prayer be truly a sacrificial act, 
an act of ministry on the part of the Christian, a 
homage rendered to the Majesty of Heaven, then to 
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abandon it in disgust, because it cannot be performed 
with entire comfort and satisfaction to our own minds, 
instead of being regarded as a recognition of the spi- 
rituality of Prayer (which is the light we are apt to 
view it in), ought to be regarded as a dereliction of 
duty. It is a peevish indulgence of self, by which Grod 
is robbed of His incense. — ^Nay, — let the rule invariably 
be this ; lohere you cannot pray as yoiv ivoidd, pray as 
you can. It was the quaint but excellent saying of an old 
saint, that a man should deal with distractions in Prayer 
as he would deal with dogs, who run out and bark at 
him when he goes along the street, — walk on fast and 
straightforward, and take no notice of thein. Per- 
severe in presenting yourself to Grod during the period 
for which the Prayer ought to last, and would last 
under happier circumstances. He loves to draw out 
perseverance in Prayer, loves the indication thus given 
that, amidst all discouragements, the soul clings obsti- 
nately to Himself; and very early in the world’s 
history He signified His approval of this temper of 
mind by rewarding and crowning, as He did, Jacob’s 
struggle with the Jehovah- Angel. Something obscure 
and mysterious will always hang over that passage of 
Old Testament history. But we cannot err in regarding 
the Patriarch’s words, “ I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me,” as designed to teach us a lesson of 
perseverance and resolute determination in our inter- 
course with God, amidst all the difficulties by which 
earnest Prayer is beset. 

It must be remembered that this quiet, resolute 
patience, even amidst the disorders and disti’actions of 
our own spirit, is probably the most acceptable offering 
which can be made to the Most High. It is an easy 
thing to pray, when our prayer soars to Heaven on the 
wings of a warm emotion, and when the Holy Spirit, 
like a favouring gale, seems to swell the sails which the 
mind spreads to catch His blessed influence. Prayer is 
then a matter of feeling rather than of principle. But 
when we have to woo the gale, and yet the gale comes 
not, when the vessel has constantly to be set on dif- 
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ferent tacks, and yet seems to make little or no way 
towards the shore, it is then that our fidelity in paying 
our homage to G-od is tested and approved. And let us 
be sure that it will not be long tested and approved, 
before it is rewarded. We shall not long wait on the 
Lord, without renewing our strength. We shall not 
long persevere in asking, amid repulses, before He will 
turn and open to us the treasuiy of His bounty, and 
say to us, as to the S 3 U’ophcenician of old, “ G-reat is thy 
faith ; be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” Yet if the 
blessing come not in the shape of sensible comfort, 
resign thy will to God’s Will, and that resignation itself 
shall be an acceptable sacrifice. Thou worshippest Him 
not for the mere comfort of worshipping Him, but 
because He is infinitely worthy of homage from every 
knee and lip. “ How many courtiers be there,” says an 
excellent writer on devotion, “ that go an hundred times 
a year into the prince’s chamber, without hope of once 
speaking with him, but only to be seen of him. So 
must we, my dear Philothea, come to the exercise of 
Prayer purelj'^ and merely to do our duty, and to testify 
our fidelity. If it please His Divine Majesty to speak, 
and discourse with us by His holy inspirations and in- 
terior consolations, it will be doubtless an inestimable 
honour to us, and a pleasure above all pleasures ; but if 
it please Him not to do us this favour, leaving us with- 
out so much as speaking to us, as if He saw us not, or 
as if we were not In His Presence, we must not for all 
that go our way, but continue with decent and devout 
behaviour in the Presence of His Sovereign Goodness ; 
and then infallibly our patience will be acceptable to 
Him, and He will take notice of our diligence and per- 
severance ; so that another time, when we shall come 
before Him, He will favour us, and pass His time with 
us in heavenly consolations, and make us see the beauty 
of holy Prayer h” 

We have been exhibiting Prayer under its aspect of 
homage, — ^the aspect in which it has reference to God’s 


* S. Francois de Sales, Introduction h. la Vie devote. 
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glory rather than man’s wants. We are confident that 
by many excellent and devout people this aspect of it is 
altogether dropped out of sight. And we are sure also 
that this defective view leads frequently to a degenerate 
style of Prayer. Pobbed of its character of homage. 
Prayer soon becomes an entirely selfish thing ; and the 
petitioner, when engaged in it, soon comes to regard every 
thing as beside the mark, which has no reference to his 
own immediate necessities. It is very desirable to re- 
deem Prayer from this exclusively selfish character ; to 
give it a wider scope and a grander bearing ; and the 
keeping in mind Avhat has been said of it as an act of 
homage and priestly service will perhaps help us in 
achieving this desirable end. But definite practical rules 
may be given, which will not be long acted upon with- 
out giving a better tone to our devotions. There are 
parts of Prayer which cannot be selfish, which directly 
seek either the interests of others, or the glory of God ; 
—see that these parts be not absent from your prayers. 

First ; intercede for others, and acquire the habit 
of interceding. Consider their wants, trials, and dif- 
ficulties, and bear them upon your heart, as you bear 
your own, before the Throne of Grace. Intercession is 
a priestly service. Christ, the great High Priest, inter- 
cedes for us all above. And we, if we would prove our- 
selves members of God’s Royal Priesthood upon earth, 
and perform with fidelit}'- those spiritual sacrifices which 
we were consecrated in Baptism to present, must inter- 
cede for others. It is truly lamentable to think how 
defective in this point of view are the devotions of the 
best Christians, — how thoroughly well content they are 
that the half-hour daily spent in intercourse with God, 
should be devoted entirely to their own struggles, their 
own trials, their own wants. So little proficients are 
they in Charity, — and so little — so very little — can they 
realize the constant “our” and “us” of the Lord’s 
Prayer, — whereby Christ teaches us, in a way more 
emphatic than many sermons, that we should pray as 
members of a family, — with the wants, sins, tempta- 
tions, burdens of the whole family continually upon our 
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hearts. Until we can in some measure do this, we do 
not pray after the Lord’s model. 

Secondly ; let Praise — I say not merely thanksgiving, 
but Praise — always form an ingredient of thy prayers. 
We thank God for what He is to us ; for the benefits 
which He confers, and the blessings with which He 
visits us. But we praise Him for what He is in Him- 
self, — for His glorious excellences and perfections, in- 
dependently of their bearing on the welfare of the 
creature. In Praise the thought of self vanishes from, 
and is extinguished in, the mind ; and therefore to be 
large and fervent in Praise counteracts the natural 
tendency to selfishness which is found in mere Prayer. 

Think not, 0 man, whosoever thou art, that God 
will dispense until this tribute of Praise from thee ! 
Pemember that, merely as man, thou art the High 
Priest of all creation; a little miniature of the Universe 
in thyself, representing the Angels in virtue of thy 
immortal spirit, the lower creatures in viHue of thy 
sensations and appetites, and matter in virtue of thy 
body. Thus, when thou singest Praise, all Creation (in 
a manner) sings in thee and with thee. 

And it shall often happen that when thy heart is 
numb and torpid, and yields not to the action of 
Prayer, it sliall begin to thaw, and at last bm’st, like 
streams under the breath of spring, from its icy prison, 
with the warm and genial exercise of Praise. The 
deadness, the distractions thou deplorest, shall flee 
away as the harp is taken down from the willow, and 
strung to celebrate the Divine perfections. For how 
much is there to kindle the heart in the very thought 
of Praise ! Praise is the religious exercise — the one 
religious exercise — of Heaven. Angels are offering it 
ceaselessly, resting not night or day. Saints are offer- 
ing it ceaselessly in Paradise. Nature in her eveiy 
district is offering it ceaselessly. From the Heavens, 
which declare the glory of God, and the Armament, 
which showeth His handiwork, down to the dewdrop 
which sparkles with the colours of the rainbow, and 
the lark, who tunes her cheerful carol as she salutes 
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the rising sun, the whole Creation sends uj) one grand 
chorus of Praise to the throne of God. Thou shalt 
feel that thou art not alone in offering it, that every 
act of true Praise is social, and, as it were, choral, 
though offered in solitude. “ All saints far on earth, 
and in Paradise, feel- without knowing it, the impulse 
of each other’s adoration, and join in with it, like 
strings that vibrate to the same tone, without touching 
each other And the sense of sympathy in the exer- 
cise shall kindle life in thee, and the soul shall recover 
its benumbed energies, and praj^er shall he no more a 
painful wrestling with thy own mind, hut a solace, and 
a strength, and a light, and a healing. 


CHAPTER in. 

THE SECRET OE SUCCESS IH PRA.TER. 

“ And in the onorning, as they passed hy, they saw the 
fig-tree dried up from the roots. And JPeter called 
to remembrance saith unto him, Master, behold, the 
fig-tree which thou cursedst is withered away. And 
Jesus answering saith unto them, Save faith in God. 
For verily I say unto you. That whosoever shall say 
unto this mountain. Be thou removed, and be thou> 
cast into the sea ; and shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that those things which he saith shall 
come to pass ; he shall have ivhatsoever he saitJi.'^— 
Mark xi. 20 — 23. 

It is very observable that the remarks which Our 
Blessed Lord makes on the incidents presented to Him, 
and His comments on the sayings which were dropped 
in His presence, do not at all meet our natural antici- 
pations of what the occasion required. Merely human 
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comments on what is said or done in society are almost 
always obvious ; and they are so, because they are 
shallow, caught up rapidly from the surface of the 
subject, and flung abroad at random upon the appre- 
hension of the hearers. But infinite wisdom — and our 
Lord is the Infinite Wisdom personified — exploi’es the 
depths of every subject which is brought before it, and 
dives into the heart of every speaker, and answers not 
according to the superficial bearing of the subject, not 
according to the literal expression of the lips, hut 
according to the hidden harmony, which it requires 
thought and prayer to bring to light, .‘’■nd according to 
the intent of the heart. 

As an illustration of this, take the words which 
stand at the head of this Chapter, with the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them. Our Lord on finding 
a fig-tree barren, which had made a great show of 
leaves, had pronounced on it a solemn curse. In con- 
sequence of the curse the fig-tree had withered. The 
disciples seeing it dried up from the roots, call the 
attention of their Master to the fact. And He replies, 
“ Have fiiith in God,” — and so forth. 

How, the question is. What remark would a mere 
wise man — one wiser than his fellows, if you will, but 
still a mere man, — have made under such circum- 
stances ? Supposing we ourselves were great teachers 
of moral truth ; — what comment would have risen to 
our lips on having our attention called to the sere and 
blighted tree ? Possibly we might have drawn from 
the circumstance its obvious moral — thus ; “ That fig- 
tree is the Jewish nation. Its show of leaves is the 
profession which the}’' make of godliness — ‘ We are 
instructors of the foolish ; lights of them that sit in 
darkness ; guides of the blind ; teachers of the babes,’ 
&c. Its want of fruit is their spiritual barrenness, — 
their want of practice, while they have so much pro- 
fession. Its present withered state foreshows their 
future doom, — which is to stand a blighted monument 
of wrath on God’s highway.” But whatever our com- 
ment on the occasion might have been, this, I think, is 
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certain, that it would not have been, “ Have faith in 
God.” That is not obvious enough. We know that it 
must be exactly to the point, the precise word for the 
occasion, — because the Infinite Wisdom said it, — but 
it requires a great deal of consideration to see Jwio it is 
to the point. Faith, and prayer, and forgiveness, are, 
no doubt, matters of vast importance ; but what have 
they to do, how are they connected with, the cursing 
and withering of a fig-tree ? On the surface v/e can 
trace no connexion whatever. And we conclude that 
we must dive beneath the surface by meditation, and 
prayer for the Light of God’s Spirit, if we would catch 
the silver thread, on which are strung these beautiful 
diamonds of holy instruction. 

The outline of the connexion is probably this : — 

St. Peter’s expression was, “ Master, behold the fig- 
tree which thou cursedst is withered away.” — That 
was his language. What was the thought of his heart, 
which spoke itself out in that language ? Probably of 
this kind. “ What words of power are thine, 0 Master ! 
Thou spakest yesterday a fev/ simple words, ‘ No fruit 
grow on thee hereafter for ever.’ Thou spakest them 
quietly, as thou ever speakest. No immediate sign 
followed. The earth did not tremble at thine utter- 
ance. The vault of heaven did not echo it back in 
thunder. All things seemed unchanged around us. 
The insect hummed upon his way in the morning sun, 
and the waggoner troUed his song, as he drove past us 
with his market-stores — and we dropped the word out 
of our memory. But it has not fallen to the earth. 
Fallen to the earth ! no, it was a power- word. No 
sooner said than done. The word sped to its accom- 
plishment, as an arrow speeds to the mark. The 
imprecation yesterday ; — to-day, in visible and due 
development, the blight ! — ‘ Behold ! the fig-tree that 
thou cursedst is withered away.’” “And Jesus an- 
swering, said unto them” — possibly, as if to answer 
his thoughts. He fixed His wonderful eye upon the 
speaker, in the assurance that He explored his inmost 
soul — “Have faith in God.” As if He had said, “ My 
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words are power- words indeed. They take effect— 
immediate effect. They are not spoken in the air; 
they achieve something. Little children, shall be 
as your Master. I will teach yoio to speak power-words 
like mine. Your praj^ers for good shall speed to their 
accomplishment, as sm’ely and as fast as my prayer for 
evil upon the fig-tree. Ask, and ye shall have. Ask- 
ing and having shall he linked together as closely as 
the cursing and the mthering of the fig-tree, — if only 
ye will ask in faith, — if only, on the ground of God’s 
promise made to prayer, you will believe, while ye ask, 
that you receive the object of yom" petitions. This and 
another condition — ^that you forgive injuries, — ^that you 
pray in love as well as in faith — ^this shall ensure the 
success of your Praj'^ers. You, like j’-our Heavenly 
Father, shah, speak, and it shall be done — ^you, like 
Him, shall command, and it shall stand fast.” 

Such is the connexion of thought between our Lord’s 
words, and the occasion which gave rise to them. Let 
us now learn from them the secret of successful prayer. 
Prayer is, without doubt, the great means of advance 
in Personal Religion and the spiritual life. But it is 
surprising, and most disheartening, how very httle pro- 
portion the progress of religious persons bears to their 
prayers. W ere the prayers formal, — that is, were they 
said ndthout seriousness and attention, and without any 
corresponding effort to amend the life, of course the 
account of this barremiess would be obvious. But this 
is by no means the case. The petitioner, in the case 
which we are supposing, seriously and earnestly desires 
spmtual blessings. He gives serious and close atten- 
tion to the words which he emplo3'-s in prayer. He 
strives to realize, when he employs them, the awful 
Presence of God. Yet somehow or other the prayer is 
not so successful as it should be. It may calm his 
mind, quiet his spirit, spread a general sensation ol 
happiness over his soul ; these are what I may call the 
natural influences of Prayer ; but it does not seem that 
he is substantially the better for it. There is a great 
mass of Prayer, and very little sensible improvement,— 
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very Htfcle growth in grace. Years roll on ; and his 
character is still very stagnant in any spiritual view of 
it ; excellent, upright, and devout as far as man can 
mark, he has not made much progress in Divine things. 
The many, many words of Prayer seem spoken in the 
air ; they are sent forth into the vast world of spirits, 
like hloah’s raven from the ark, never to return again. 

Is this true as a general description, if not to the 
full extent, of any one who reads these lines ? Then 
let me invite such a person to consider the secret of 
successful Prayer, as explained by our Lord Himself. 
Maj'’ it not be that your words are not words of power, 
because they are not words of Faith ? You pray rather 
as a duty, than in the definite expectation of any thing 
to be gained by it. You pray attentively, seriously, 
devoutly ; and you go your way with a feeling of satis- 
faction that you have done well upon the whole, and 
there the matter ends. In the ancient augury by birds, 
as soon as the augur had made the preliminary arrange- 
ments, — covered his head, marked out the heavens with 
his staffj and uttered his prayer, — he stayed on the spot, 
watching for the first appearance of the birds, — he was 
on the look out for the result. Put this is just what 
many Christians fail to do in regard of their prayers j 
they have no expectation of being benefited by them ; 
they do not look for the blessing to which, in virtue 
of G-od’s promise in Christ Jesus, the prayer entitles 
them. If, some day, after praying for' the Light of 
God’s Spirit, they were to find in the study of His 
Word a wonderful clearing up of things which had been 
dark before, and a lucid apprehension of Divine Truth, 
they would be inwardly surprised, from the mental habit 
of disconnecting Prayer with its effect, and would say, 
“What do I owe this to?” How what would this 
surprise argue ? What does the want of expectation 
that good will result to us from our prayers j)rove 
respecting our state of mind ? Surely that we have no 
definite belief that the blessing will be granted, — in a 
word, no faith in God’s promise, which connects Prayer 
with the answer to Prayer, — ^the word with the power. 
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The Scriptures lead us to suppose that there is no 
height of holiness to which, _ in the might of God’s 
Spirit, we cannot attain. There is no reason why we 
should not be so full of love and zeal, — why our souls 
should not be so penetrated at all times with a sense of 
Christ’s Love and Presence, that we should breathe 
habitually the element of praise, and that every meal 
should become a Sacrament. I say there is no reason, 
except such as resides in ourselves. And the difficulties 
which reside in ourselves, and result from our corrupt 
nature, hard heart, stubborn will, and so forth, the 
Spirit of God has overcome in numberless instances of 
saints of old, and may overcome in us. “ Is the Lord’s 
arm shortened, that it cannot save ; or His ear heavy, 
that it cannot hear?” “The power that worketh in 
us” is, as we read, “ able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think.” This is admitted iii 
theory by all. But now, when we come to pray, and 
to set before us this high standard of holiness as an 
object of ambition, a subtle unbelief rises and spreads 
like leaven in the heart. We have no notion (the 
truth had better be told candidly) that God either 
will or can make us eminent saints. Perhaps He may 
help us a little to overcome this evil temper, to rid 
ourselves of that bad habit, and may make us, very 
gradually indeed, fair average Christians ; but as for 
an}’- great progress, any high pinnacle of virtue, that is 
out of the question with our temptations and under our 
circumstances. We have not leisure enough. We 
have not time enough for prayer ; and we cannot get 
time. Our passions are strong and in their heyday. 
The least cross turn of things in thu day upsets our 
temper. We are men hurried with engagements, all 
hot with a thousand secular interests ; or we have a 
mighty passion for human praise and the laurels of 
earthly distinction : you cannot make saints out of 
that material. It is an impossibility. You might as 
well advance to the brink of one of the lakes that lie 
embosomed in Alpine scenery, and command the 
enormous granite mountains that tower above you to 
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descend and cast themselves into the sea. They would 
not answer 3'ou. There would be neither voice nor 
hearing. And the evil tempers and corrupt inclinations 
will not answer us, when in the might of Prayer we 
command them to come out. Something like this is 
too often the secret process of our hearts, when Ave 
kneel doAvn to pray. ISTow I am not going to plead 
for a fanatical view of answers to Prayer. I have no 
great faith in sudden revulsions of feeling, or instanta- 
neous conversions. I know full well that groAvtli in 
Grace, as in Nature, may be so rapid as to be un- 
healthily rapid, as to indicate shallowness and want of 
depth. But one thing I do believe, — to disbelieve 
whicli were the most unreasonable of all follies, — to 
believe which is the dictate of the calmest, soberest, 
purest, highest reason. One thing I do believe, — more 
surely than the evidence of the senses, for they may be 
imposed upon ; — more surely than those self-evident 
axioms, upon which mathematical truth is built, for 
those axioms are only spun out of the human mind, 
and not external to it. I do believe that God is true. 
I do believe that whenever God makes a promise, He 
AAull assuredly fulfil it. I do believe that if you or I 
come under the terais of the promise. He will fulfil it 
to us. I see that He has promised the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him ; and it were blasphemous not to 
believe that the Holy Spirit is able to surmount any 
and every difiiculty. 

Therefore if I have ever secretly reasoned as above, 
if such has ever been the secret process of my heart, I 
stand convicted of unbelief. It is no marvel that God 
has withheld the blessing, if I so dishonoured Him in 
my heart as never seriously to believe that He could or 
would bestow it. And, in future, if I would meet with 
success, I must come to the Throne of Grace with an 
undouhtmg mind. Having launched my petition into 
the Avorld of spirits, I must stand (like good Habakkuk) 
upon the watch, and set me upon the tower, and must 
watch to see Avhat He will say to me. Having prayed 

Show me a token for good,” I must wait, like the 

p 
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augurs, looking up to Heaven until the token comes. 
I must in the depth of my inmost heart expect to 
receive what I ask for. And then if, l^esides this, my 
prayer he a prayer of Love, — if, while I breathe it, my 
heart goes forth on an errand of forgiveness towards 
the man who has thwarted or striven to injm’e me, — 
then the answer cannot long tarry. The prayer-word 
must in that case be a power-word. The effect must 
be in that case as surely linked to the petition as the 
blighting of the fig-tree was linked to the Saviour’s 
malediction. “ Though it tarry, wait for it ; because 
it wiU surely come, it will not tarry.” 

Before concluding this Chapter, we will give one 
simple piece of advice, by way of rendering more 
practical what has been said. 

Strive to acquire the habit of asking definitely for 
particular graces of which you stand in need, and of 
expecting a definite result. For example ; what point 
of character was it in which you found yourself most 
deficient in the examination which preceded your last 
Communion ? Until the next Communion comes round, 
let that particular grace, whether it was purity, or 
humility, or patience, or zeal, or love, be made the 
subject of a distinct petition in jmur prayers. Do not 
forget the petition ; always have it in your mind’s 
eye ; try to expect the result, — to assure yourself, on 
grounds of simple reason, that, as you have sown, so 
you will, in due season, reap. 

Some may ask, and it is well that they should have 
a distinct and imequivocal answer, — “ Where is my 
warrant for believing that?” There are many wai*- 
rants. We will take that which seems least capable 
of being evaded. It occurs in Luke xi. 13. Read it 
over before you make your daily petition, and remember 
that, whatever else may be false, this must be true. 

“If TE THEE", BEMG- EVIL, KlfOW HOW TO GIVE 
GOOD GIFTS TJKTO TOUE CHILDEEIir : HOW MUCH MORE 
SHALL TOHR HEAVENLY FATHER GIVE THE HoLY 

Spirit to them that ask Him?” 

It will be admitted that if, after saying that.^ Grod 
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-svere to Avithliold the Holy Spirit from those that ask 
Him, He would he raising expectations which would he 
disappointed, — a thing plainly abhorrent to His cha- 
racter. I must also call particular attention to the 
fact, that the one only condition v;hich this promise 
contemplates, in the persons to whom it is addressed,- — ■ 
is the asking. If you ask, then, clearly and beyond 
the shadow of a doubt you are entitled to receive. 
You may be very sinful at present, very weak, very 
different in many respects from what you wish to be ; 
that is all beside the mark. The terms of the promise 
under which you must come, if you desire its fulfilment, 
are not that you shall be holy, but only that you, shall 
he an aslcer. 

Glorious promise ! so sublime ! ‘‘If ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children ” (why, 
we know that the tenderness and love of human parents 
is proverbial) : “ how much more shall your heavenly 
Tather give ” — Give what ? Health, and freedom from 
pain, and a sound mind in a sound body ? Good things 
these ; but He will give something better. Y7hat then ? 
Long life, and many days ? Ah ! it might be only a 
grief of heart to thee ; — no, something better. Large 
store of silver and gold, flocks and herds, and great 
worldly well-being ? — Ah ! the canker of self-indulgence 
might convert it all into a curse ; — no, something better. 
Lofty distinction, high posts, crowns, and empires, and 
a great name, — all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them? Nay, better, much better. “ The 
Holy Spirit,” to be the soul of thy soul, to new-create 
thy moral nature in the Image of God, to dwell in 
thee, and walk in thee, making thy heart His shrine ; a 
present stream of jo}'', and strength, and consolation, 
springing up into everlasting life ; — “ how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him?” Glorious promise! so free! 
Free as the air of heaven to those who will but come 
forth and breathe it. Free as the rivers of the earth 
to those who will but dip a cup in them, and slake 
their thirst. Then come forthwith, and claiin this 
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mighty Boon. Come with strong desire. Let the 
heart speak, rather than the mouth. Come in stedfast 
faith, fastening the whole soul upon that solemn asse- 
veration, — "Yea, let God he true, and every man a 
\iar ! ” And lo ! your word is a word of power. It has 
unlocked Heaven. Before you call, He answers j and 
while you are yet speaking, He hears. 


CHAPTEH lY. 

OF SELF-EXAMINATION. 

“ And the Lord sent Nathan unto David. And he 
came unto him.^ and said unto him, There ivere two 
men in one city ; the one rich, and the other jpoor. 
The rich man had exceeding many floclcs and herds : 
hut the poor man had nothing, save one little eive 
lamh, lohich he had bought and nourished up : and it 
grew up together with him, and with his childi'en : if 
did cat of his own meat, and d/ranlc of his own cup, 
and lay in his bosom, and ivas unto him as a daughter. 
And there came a traveller unto the rich man, and 
he spared to taJce of his oim floclc and of his own 
herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that ivas come 
unto him ; but took the poor maids lamb, and dressed 
it for the man that was come to him. And David's 
anger was greatly kindled against the man ; and he 
said to Nathan, As the Lord liveth, the man that 
hath done this thing shall surely die : and he shall 
restore the lamb fourfold, because he did this thing, 
and because he had no pity. And Nathan said to 
David, Thou art the man ." — 2 Sam. xii. 1 — 7, 

In this striking passage of Holy Scripture we see 
King David in disguise brought before his own judg- 
ment-seat. His judgment, as chief magistrate of his 
realm, is demanded upon an imaginary case of wanton 
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and cruel oppression, the exact counterpart of that 
which he had himself committed. David, not recog- 
nizing himself under the disguise which the prophet 
had thrown over him, passes sentence of death and 
fourfold restitution upon the imaginary offender. No 
sooner had the sentence gone out of the king’s mouth 
than the prophet unmasks the muffled and mysterious 
figure which stood at the bar, tears away the disguise, 
and shows to the astonished king himself : “ Thou art 
the ndan.” How came it to pass that David was so 
incensed with cruelty and oppression in a supposed 
case, though he had remained so long (since his child 
was born when Nathan came to him, it cannot have 
been much short of a year) insensible to the far more 
heinous cruelty and oppression of his own conduct? 
The reason is, of course, that we never judge of our 
own conduct in any affair, as we do of an abstract 
case' in which we are not ourselves mixed up, and 
in which our feelings, passions, and prejudices are not 
interested. Moralists have questioned, and there seems 
every reason to question, whether a man can do a bad 
action without justifying it to his own conscience as at 
least excusable under the circumstances, — or, in other 
words, whether evil, without a certain colour, pretext, 
and palliation, can ever be accepted by the human will ; 
but the colours and pretexts which serve for our own 
conduct are never available for that of other men. We 
judge them, as David judged the imaginary offender in 
the parable, nakedly, truly, and severely enough. 

It is the object of these pages to give some thoughts, 
which may be practically useful on the subject of Per- 
sonal Peligion. Now the chief devotional exercise 
which turns Peligion into a personal thing, which brings 
it home to men’s business and bosom, is Self-examina- 
tion. A man’s religion cannot well be one of merely 
good impressions, — the staple of it cannot well be an 
evaporating sentiment, if he have acquired the habit 
of honestly and candidly looking within. The subject, 
therefore, which we treat to-day, has the closest bearing 
upon the general argument of the work. 
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Self-examination may be called an arraignment of 
ourselves at our own bar, according to that word of our 
Eucharistic Service : “ Judge therefore yourselves, 
bretliren, that ye be not judged of the Lord.” It is an 
exercise most essential to our spiritual health ; and the 
more earnestly to be pressed on all Protestants, because 
there exists in the Eeformed Churches no secui’ity but 
that of right principle for its ever being practised. In 
the Roman Church you are aware it is otherwise. The 
.system of the confessional, with all its evils and abomi- 
nations, may at least fairly lay claim to the advantage 
of exacting a certain amomit of introspection from those 
who honestly conform to it. We who have not this 
check, and among whom the work of probing the con- 
science with the Word of God is done from the imlpit, 
must at least see to it that we make such work per- 
sonal, by applying to omselves in Self-examination the 
Sermons which we hear and read. 

It is easy, — fatally easy, — ^vitll Self-exammation as 
with Prayer, to allow the exercise to be drawn dowm 
from its high moral and spiritual aim to the level of 
a form. A string of questions put to the conscience 
evciy evening before our evening prayer, never varying 
with the circumstances of the day, turning principally 
upon outward conduct, and answered almost mecha- 
nically — this, if the truth must be confessed, is what the 
Self-examination of devout and well-intentioned people 
too often reduces itself to. Not that we at all counsel 
the abandonment of such a practice, -where it is done 
with real seriousness and attention. It is almost a 
principle of the spiritual life that ground is never 
gained, ahvays lost, b}’" giving up forms through a dread 
of formality ; the way to gain ground is to quicken and 
vitahze the forms. Nightly examination of the con- 
science is any how a safeguard for the performance of 
the duty, and a most excellent preparative for evening- 
prayer. But while wm continue it, let us strive to 
throw realitj’- and life into it by regarding the great 
duty on a large, comprehensive, and spiritual scale. 

Consider first, the necessity for all of us, in respect 
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botli of our sins and of our good works, of an exercise 
lilce Self-examination. This necessity arises from the 
fact, so distinctly stated in Scripture, that “ the heart is 
deceitful above all things,” and that “ he that trusteth 
in his own heart,” — in its dictates respecting him- 
self and his own spiritual condition, — “ is a fool.” It 
has pleased God to illustrate this cardinal truth by two 
grand examples, one in the Old and one in the j^Tew 
Testament. It must have been by trust in the subtle 
evasions and plausible shifts of his own heart, that 
David, after committing two of the worst crimes of 
which our nature is capable, so long contrived to keeji 
his conscience quiet, but at length was convicted of the 
desperate folly of severely condemning in another man, 
the very faults, which, in an infinitely aggravated form, 
he had been palhating and excusing in himself. And 
it was by trusting in the assm’anccs which his heart 
gave him of his own strong attachment to his Master, 
that St. Peter, secure of himself, was betrayed into the 
weakness and foUy of denying Christ. 

May we say that, while all characters are liable to 
the snare of self-deception, those are more particularly 
exposed to it, who, like St. Peter and David, are persons 
of keen sensibilities, warm temperaments, quick affec- 
tions ? Probably we may ; for afiectionateness of 
disposition readily commends itself to the conscience as 
a thing which cannot be wrong, and secretly whispers 
to one, who is conscious of possessing it, “ This gene- 
rous trait in you wifi, cover and excuse many sins.” 
An acrid, soured character cannot flatter itself that it is 
right with half the facility of a warm and genial cha- 
racter. A man, who sins by passions the reverse of 
malignant, is apt to thank God secretly that he is not 
malignant, totally forgetting that, although not malig- 
nant, he follows his own impulses as entirely, and so 
is as purely selfish as the malignant man. 

But how shall we bring home to ourselves the 
dangerousness of trusting, without due examination, to 
the verdict of our own hearts ? We will do so by 
supposing a parallel case in a matter, where we are all 
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peculiarly apt to be cautious and suspicious, — the goods 
of this world. Suppose then (and, in a commercial 
country like this, the supposition has been not unfre- 
quently realized) that the chief agent in some great 
speculation is a man, who, though most untrustworthy^ 
has all the art of conciliating trust. Suppose him to 
be fluent, fair-spoken, prepossessing in manners and 
appearance, and to be especially plausible in glossing 
over a financial difficulty. Advance one more step in 
the liyqDothesis, and suppose him to be a private friend 
of many of those who are embarked with him in the 
same speculation ; , allied to some of them by marriage, 
and, more or less, in habits of intimacy with all. If 
such a person is at the head of affairs, and entrusted 
with the administration of the funds contributed by all, 
it is evident that he might impose upon the contri- 
butors to almost any extent. His artful representa- 
tions would quiet their little panics, when such arose ; 
and he would have it in his power to keep them still, 
while embezzling their resources, until the great crash 
comes, which announces to many of them, as with a 
clap of thunder, that they are bankrupts. How the 
peril of such trust in worldly matters supplies a very 
fair image of the peril of a still more foolish and 
groundless trust in spiritual things. Our hearts are 
notoriously most untrustworthy informants in any case 
where we are ourselves interested. It is not only 
Scripture which assevers this. We confess it ourselves, 
and re-echo the verdict of Scripture, when we say of 
any slight matter, with which we happen to be mixed 
up, “ I am an interested part}’", and therefore I had 
better not be a judge.” But while our hearts are thus, 
by our own confession, untrustworthy, there is no one 
in whose assertions we habitually place more trust. 
We think we cannot be deceived respecting ourselves ; 
we know at all events our o\vn motives and intentions, 
if we know any thing. The unkind, the insincere, the 
ungenerous, the ungrateful, never, we think, had any 
affinity with our nature ; for we have never, as I 
observed above, admitted these forms of evil, without 
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first palliating and disguising them, and making them 
look respectable to our own consciences. Faults there 
may have been, no doubt, in our temper and our 
conduct; — (feelings and transactions, too) for which 
we feel that we are in account with God ; but we leave 
our own heart to manage and superintend the account ; 
and it soothes us with the assurance that we never had 
any very bad intention, and so the whole affair will 
turn out well in the end, — we need not fear the 
ultimate exposure. Self-love conspires with trust in 
our own hearts, to make dupes of us as regards our 
spiritual account. Proverbially, and in the verdict of 
all experience, love is blind ; and if love be blind, self- 
love, being the strongest, the most subtle, the most 
clinging, the most ineradicable of all loves, is blinder 
still. Self-love will not see, as self-trust cannot see, 
any thing against us. With these strong partialities 
to self in our own heart ever operative within us, and 
never probably capable, even in the best men, of being 
entirely detached from us, to what an extent may we 
be imposed upon, in that which most vitally and nearly 
concerns us, if we do not from time to time call in and 
examine the accounts! What frightful arrears may 
Ave be running up, unawares to ourselves, if Ave do not 
sharply check and suspiciously watch this heart, Avho 
administers for us the account between us and God 1 
A.nd how may this accumulated arrears of guilt burst 
upon our minds with an overwhelming force Avhen God 
judges the secrets of men by desus Christ according to 
the Gospel, — Avhen the divine sentence unmasks our 
sin of those excuses, Avith Avhich Ave have been pal- 
liating it, and brings it home to us with a “Thou art 
the man 1” 

The first step in real Self-examination is to be fully 
aAvare of the deceitfulness of the heart, and to pray 
against it, watch against it, and use every possible 
method of counteracting it. But what means can Ave 
use? We offer a few practical suggestions in ansAver 
to this question. 

First ; as regards our acTcnowledged sins. We must 
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remember that tbeir hatefubiess, and aggravations, if 
they were publicly confessed, might very probably be 
recognized by every one but ourselves, the perpetrators. 
There are certain loathsome diseases, which are offensive 
and repulsive in the highest degree to every one but 
the patient. And there is a close analogy between the 
spiritual frame of man and his natural ; if the moral 
disease be your own, — ^rooted in your character, cling- 
ing to your own heart, it never can affect you with the 
same disgust as if it were another man’s. Every step 
therefore must be taken to stand as clear as mav be of 
tlie sin, while we sit in judgment upon it. In the 
first place, in the case of exceptional and grievous sins, 
might not another sometimes be called in to sit in 
judgment, and so a fairer sentence secured than we are 
competent to give ourselves ? If there be the moral 
courage equal to a perfectly candid avowal, — such an 
avowal as keeps back no aggravating circumstance, — 
and if an adviser is to be had at once holy, discreet, and 
considerate, — why should it not be related to such an 
adviser, that his counsel, prayers, and sympathy may 
be sought ? Surely the Scriptural nile has a founda- 
tion of wisdom ; “ Confess your sins one to another, 
and pray for one another, that ye may be healed.” If 
however we are aware that such an exposure could not 
be made b}’’ us in our present state of moral attainment 
with perfect integrity ^ — that we should be easting about 
in it to regain by palliating touches the forfeited esteem 
of him, on whom "we threw oui’selves thus confidentially, 
— or, in other words, that we are not men enough to 
make ourselves as vile in the eyes of our fellow- 
creatures as we are in God’s e 3 ms, — ^then, until such 
moral courage is attained by us, (and surely we maj^ 
lawfully pray for its attainment,) we must attempt to 
secure the same end — a fair judgment upon our sin — in 
another wajn To stop short of the whole mischief in 
confession to a fellow-creature, would only be to deceive 
him as well as ourselves, and to entangle our con- 
sciences more effectually in the snares of hypocrisy. 
We must take another method, and this method will 
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appty to the more usual and common as well as to the 
grosser sins, of forming an impartial estimate of tlie 
evil which is in us. Let us only suppose, by an effort 
of the imagination, that we confessed it franld}'’ to such 
and such a person, known for wisdom and goodness, — 
liow would he regard us ? what is the measui’e of our 
sin in his esteem ? because doubtless that should be 
the measure of it in ours also. AVould there not be a 
shrinking from revealing to such an one, not merely 
sins of a gross or glaring character, but such as the 
world calls trifles, — omissions of private prayer, little 
acts of dishonesty in trade or in respect of an employer’s 
property, falsehoods which have slipped from us in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, impure or sensual thoughts, 
allusions in conversation which might lead the mind of 
others in a wrong direction, conceit of accomplishments 
and abilities, not merely suggested (for no man is 
accountable for the suggestions which the Devil makes 
to him), but secretly fondled and nourished in the 
chamber of the heart ? If we shrink from making such 
disclosures to a wise and good man, why do we shrink ? 
Because we feel that they would lower us in his esteem, 
and we have such a regard of man’s esteem that we 
cannot bear to be placed lower in it. If a person to 
whom we had long given credit for a blameless and 
pious life should come to us, and confess the very sins 
to which we ourselves have recently given way, should 
assure us with evident sincerity that, however good the 
character he maintained, yet he had lived for such and 
such days without prayer, had practised or blinked at 
little dishonesties, or had seriously distorted truth on 
such and such occasions, we might (and, no doubt, 
should) sympathize with the distress of mind which 
the confession evinced, but we could liardl}’- help saying 
within ourselves, “ I should never have expected this 
from him. I should have thought that he would be 
truer to principle, when the stress of trial came.” 
Then, if this be the estimate which we should form of 
another, who had committed our sins, should it not be 
the estimate which vm should form of ourselves ? and 
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is not the comparatively lenient view which we take of 
our own case due to that self-partiality which leavens 
and vitiates our whole nature ? This licfht in which 
we see the sin as it exists in our neighbour, is the true 
light in which we shall see it at the last day ; and to 
see it now in that light, while at the same time we 
believe that the Blood of Christ has entirely cancelled 
it, is the great end of Self-examination, and the true 
fulfilment of the precept : “ Judge therefore yourselves, 
brethren, that ye be not judged of the Lord.” 

But the probe of Self-examination needs to be applied 
to the better, as well as to the worse parts of our 
conduct. The natural heart is an adept in flatteries, 
not only suggesting excuses for the evil, but also 
heightening the colours of the good which, by God’s 
grace, is in us. Where conduct stands the test of Self- 
examination, the motives of it should be called in 
question. W e must do in regard of ourselves what we 
may never do in regard of others, — suspect that an 
unsound motive may underlie a fair conduct. It is 
something to be possessed with the knoAvledge that our 
actions take their whole moral colouring from the 
motives which prompt them. And to apply this 
knowledge practically to our own good actions, and 
thus to discriminate what is hollow and spurious in 
them from what is genuine, is the second branch of the 
great dut}’’ of Self-examination. By way of giving 
some serviceable hints for this investigation of our 
motives, it may be brieflj'' remarked that of the religious 
conduct of religious persons a good part is usually due 
to custom. By almost all of us, to a certain extent, 
the Ordinances of religion are attended mechanicall}’’, 
without repulsion on the one hand, but at the same 
time without any effort or definite aim on the other. 
Again ; certain proprieties and regularities of behaviour, 
whether devotional or moral, are secured by deference 
to the prevailing opinions and habits of society, as is 
shown sometimes by the fact that, when we are in 
foreign parts, and no longer under this restraint, those 
proprieties and regularities are not so carefully main- 
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taincd. Again j many good actions are done, more or 
less, because they are in keeping with a man’s position, 
conciliate credit to him, gain him the praise of others. 
Again ; works of usefulness and social (and even 
religious) improvement may be undertaken, more or 
less, from that activity of mind which is inherent in 
some characters, because naturally we cannot bear to 
be standing still, and are constitutionally unfitted for a 
studious, contemplative life. In a real work of benevo- 
lence a man cannot but find a very pure pleasure, and 
it is quite possible that this pleasure, and not any 
thought of Christ’s service or Grod’s glory, may be the 
main motive which actuates him in doing it. And 
perhaps some one wiU ask whether such pleasure is not, 
at all events, an innocent motive of action ? To which 
the answer is, “ Perfectly innocent ; while at the same 
time it does not go the length of being gracious or 
supernatural.” Nature can produce such a motive ; 
it is no necessary mark or token of the grace of Grod. 
Gracious or supernatural motives must at the least 
have respect to God and Christ, and the world to come, 
and the welfare of the soul. The highest of them, 
defined according to its principle, is the love of Christ, 
and, according to its end, the glory of God. But it is 
probable, alas ! that very few actions, even of the best 
men, are prompted exclusively by this motive, unalloyed 
with any sentiment of a baser kind. Nay, generally 
speaking, few indeed are the actions which are done 
from unmixed motives, whether purely good or purely 
bad ; and om’ wisdom is not to be discouraged if we 
find, upon close Self-examination, as we shall assuredly 
find, that much which looks well before men is hollow 
and defective when tried by the touchstone of God’s 
Word. Sufiice it, if with trembling confidence we are 
able to make out, that we are under the lead of Grace, 
and following that lead. Motives more defecated from 
the dregs of nature, more purely and exclusively 
gracious, will come, if we press towards the mark, with 
a greater measure of spiritual attainment. If our 
conscience should affirm w^on the whole the presence in 
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us of earnesL secret prayer, that is a great point for 
humble thankfulness ; because it is hard to see hov,’’ 
secret pra^mr can be prompted by any but a religious 
motive, or how it can fail to be due to the supernatural 
Grace of God. 

But we must hasten to bring these thoughts to a 
close. And let the close of a Chapter, whose great 
scope has been to render the reader dissatisfied with 
himself, be devoted to assure him that this dissatis- 
faction will avail him nothing, except as it leads hmi 
to a perfect, joyful, and loving satisfaction with his 
Saviour. To have probed their own wounds, and 
pored over their own inflamed and envenomed fmmes, 
would have availed the poisoned Israelites nothing, 
unless, after sucli a survey of their misery, they had 
lifted their eyes to the brazen serpent. “ Look unto 
Him,” therefore, “ and be 3m healed.” Judged by the 
criterion of the highest motive, nothing can be more 
miserably’’ defective than the best righteousness of the 
best man. It flows indeed from the Holy Spirit within 
him ; but even the influences of the Spirit derive an 
admixture of infinnit}’- from flowing through the 
tainted channels of the human will and affections. It 
was not so Avith the Lord Jesus. The nature Avhich 
He took of tlie pure Virgin was subject to all the 
phj'sical, but none of the moral, infirmities of our 
nature. His heart beat alwa3’’s true to God’s glory and 
man’s salvation ; — a magnetic needle ever pointing to 
that great pole, not shaken even for a moment from its 
stedfastness bj^ the vacillation of lower and less perfect 
motives. And His singleness of aim. His piety and 
benevolence of conduct is ours, — God be praised, — not 
onl}’- to cop3’', but also to appropriate. Take it, Chris- 
tian ; it is thine. Delight in it, as God delights in it, 
and thou shalt be agreed with God, and shalt stand 
before Him at the last day in the Avliite robe, pure as 
driven snow ; not having thine own righteousness 
which is of the lav/, but that which is b}^ the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness Avhich is of God by faith. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

OF lOTEECESSOEY PEAYER. 

“ They onacle the hreastplate : . and they set it in 

fom' rows of stones : ... . And the stones were 
according to the names of the children of Israel, 
twelve, according to their names, lilce the engravings 
of a signet, every one with his name, according to the 
tivelve tribes.’’^ — Exoe. xxxix. 9, 10. 11, 

The Spouse in the Canticles, who represents the 
Church, cries to the heavenly Bridegroom, “ Set me as 
a seal upon thine heart,” Christ answers this prayer 
by interceding for each of His people in Heaven, 
bearing upon his heart the wants, trials, troubles, sins, 
of each, and by pleading for each the merits of His 
most precious Death and Passion. In the seventeenth 
chapter of St, John’s Grospel, which contains the great 
high-priestly prayer of Our Lord, 'we find Him com- 
mencing this office of Intercession. “ I pray for them,” 
says He of His disciples. The Intercession then com- 
menced ; but it has been continuing ever since ; it is 
prolonged through all time ; it embraces not the 
Apostles only, but every soul of the redeemed. Of this 
Intercession the breastplate of the Jewish high priest 
supplies a beautiful figure. In the breastplate there 
were twelve precious stones, arranged in four rows of 
three, upon each of which w'as written the name of one 
of the twelve tribes. The breastplate, of course, "when 
worn, would rest upon the priest’s heart, — would rise 
and sink with every palpitation of the breast. When 
he appeared before God in his full sacerdotal attire, 
there would be the twelve names upon his heart, 
indicative of his love and care for the whole people of 
Israel. Names ! the names of those with whom "we are 
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well acquainted, how much they imply ! how true to 
nature is that Scripture idiom, or phraseology, which 
makes the name stand for the whole character ! Let 
but the name of a person familiar to us be mentioned 
in our hearing, and what an instantaneous rush takes 
place into the mind of the personalitj^- of the man, — of 
his temperament, manners, features, way of thinking 
and acting, in short of all his physical and mental 
peculiarities ! The names upon the high-priest’s breast- 
plate betoken the individuality of Christ’s Intercession 
for His people. Hot a sparrow is forgotten before 
Grod. And not a single want or Avoe of a single soul is 
forgotten by the God-man, when He intercedes. 

It was observed, in a recent Chapter, that every 
Christian is in a certain important sense a priest, con- 
secrated in Baptism and Confirmation to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices to God. Accordingly every Christian 
must intercede, because Intercession is one of the 
priestly functions. The Intercession of the great High 
Priest for the whole Church is ever rising, hke a cloud 
of fragrant incense, to the Throne of Grace. And it 
should be our ambition to throw, each one for himself, 
our little grain of incense into His censer. The prayer, 
which is offered by the Head in Heaven for the whole 
Body, should be re-echoed by the members here on 
earth. 

The consideration of Intercessory Prayer properly 
follows that of Self-examination. They are at the 
opposite poles of the Christian’s devotional exercises. 
Self-examination is the most interior, as Intercession 
is the most exterior, of those exercises. The one is a 
retiring into oneself and shutting out the whole world : 
the other is a going forth in sympathy and love towards 
other men, — an association of oneself with their wants, 
wishes, and trials. Hence these exercises are very 
necessary to keep one another in check. The healthy 
action of the mind requires that both shall continually 
be practised. By undue and overstrained self-inspection 
the mind is apt to become morbid and depressed, and 
to breed scruples, which tease and harass without 
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producing any real fruit. The man becomes a vale- 
tudinarian in religion, full of himself, his symptoms, 
his ailments, the delicacy of his moral health; and 
valetudinarians are always a plague, not only to them- 
selves, hut to every body connected with them. One 
tonic adapted to remedy this desponding, timid, nervous 
state of mind, is an active sympathy, such as comes 
out in Intercessory Prayer, with the wants and trials of 
others, a sympathy based upon that precept of the holy 
Apostle’s, ‘‘ Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.”' 

Observe, first, the great importance attached to this 
duty in Holy Scripture, and in that which is a faitliful 
uninspired echo of Holy Scripture, the Prayer Book. 
In the Old Testament you find Abraham winning by 
Intercession the preservation of the cities of the plain, 
on condition — a condition, alas ! not fulfilled — that ten 
righteous were found therein. In the Hew Testament 
you find the early Church winning by Intercessory 
Prayer the preservation of the life of St. Peter from the 
sword of Herod, on which life was suspended, humanly 
speaking, the existence of the infant community. But 
let us come at once to the Lord’s Prayer, as containing 
by implication the most striking of all precepts on the 
subject. If the Lord’s Prayer is to be the great model 
of Prayer, as it surely is, how much intercession ought 
not our Prayers to contain ! This extraordinary 
Prayer is so constructed, that it is impossible to use 
it, without praying for all other Christians as well as 
ourselves. Intercession, instead of being a clause added 
on to it, is woven into its very texture. Break off the 
-minutest fragment you please, and you will find inter- 
cession in it. Oil and water will not coalesce; pour 
them together, and the one will remain on the surface 
of the other. But wine and water interpenetrate one 
another ; in every drop of the mixed liquid there are 
both elements. "When we pray for others, we usually 
add some paragraphs at the close of our ordinary 
prayers, distinct from them, as oil, though placed upon 
water, remains distinct. But in the Lord’s own model 
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Prayer, tlie Intercession nnd the petitions for self intei’- 
penetrate one another ; the petitioner, who uses it ver- 
batim et literatim, never employs the singular number, 
A wonderful contrivance indeed, by vrhicli the Author 
secures a more important end than we perhaps are apt 
to think of. The Prayer, it must he remembered, was 
given as a kind of watchword for Christians, by the 
adoption and use of which they should he distinguished 
from the disciples of other Pahbis, such as John the 
Baptist, — “ as a sign of profession, and mark of dif- 
ference,” to accommodate the language of our Articles 
to the purpose, “whereby Christian men might be 
discerned from others that he not christened,” Now 
this sign or watchword must necessarily have Love 
woven into its very texture ; for what was the appointed 
note, whereby the world was to know disciples of Jesus 
from those who were not His disciples? His own 
words answer that question very pointedly : “ By this 
shall all men know that yo are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another I Then in the very watchword of 
the Disciples there must he Love, And this could not 
he more strikingly contrived than by drawing up the 
watchword in such terms that no man could use it as a 
prayer for himself, without at the same time interceding 
for his brother Christians. 

Of the testunony of our Litm’gy to the duty of 
Intercessory Prayer we need only say that, after the 
penitential introduction of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, there are, as a general rule, only three collects 
which supplicate blessings for the congregation then 
worshipping ; — all that follows is Intercession, The 
latter and longer half of the Litany is intercessory j 
and the Communion Service, after the Introduction, 
begins with Intercession for the Sovereign, and quickly 
passes on to the “ Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church militant here on earth.” It appears that the 
compilers kept carefully in view the inspired precept 
given for the guidance of public Prayers, “ I exhort 
that first of all,” (it may mean first in point of order, 
or first in point of importance^ or both, but, any how, 
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“first of all,-”) “ su]3plieations, iDrayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks, be made for all men ; for kings, 
and lor all that are in authority ; that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” 

Thus plain, then, is the duty of Intercessory Prayer. 
And the grounds of it are equally plain. The duty is 
based upon the fact that men are one body, and 
members one of another. Whether in Nature or in 
Grace, a man is essentially the member of a family. In 
his moral natm’e he has certain affections, such as bene- 
volence and compassion, which have reference to others, 
and show clearly that, in the design of the Creator, he 
is no isolated creature. And in his spiritual nature too, 
— in his constitution by Grace and in Christ, — there 
are brotherly kindness and charity, which show that in 
the new creature also man is one Body. And if this 
be so, the weal and the woe of other men, of other 
Christians, must be, to a certain extent, our weal and 
woe, — cannot fail ultimately to reach us. The different 
parts of the living frame of man have a wonderful sym- 
pathy with one another; “Whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer "with it ; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” And so, if 
a blow is struck at the body pohtic either of the State 
or of the Church, in some extremity of that body which 
is very remote from om’selves, the blow cannot fail to 
vibrate through the whole frame, until it reaches even 
us in our distant corner. Pew prayers of the Liturgy 
are regarded with such general indifference, — few, I 
fear, would be more readily dispensed with by the 
worshippers, — than those for the Sovereign, the mem- 
bers of the Boyal Family, and the Hierarchy ; but let 
any reasonable person ask himself, if he deshe to see 
the necessity of such prayers, whether he really thinks 
that a general abandonment of these exalted func- 
tionaries by the Providence and Grace of God would 
prove in the end indifferent to himself. Suppose the 
cou]’t and the clergy, the whole body of our rulers in 
Church and State, to be utterly godless, (and godless 
they must be without the Grace of God,) could such a 

G 2 
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state of things be of little moment to me, because I 
happen to be at the lower extremity of the social 
scale? Would not the ungodliness in high places 
reach me, though in a low place, through a thousand 
avenues ? If in no other way, would not God send 
judgments upon the nation and the Church, for the 
ungodliness of their rulers ? If then each of us has a 
real interest in the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
community, it must be expedient for ourselves that we 
should pray for the whole community, and specially for 
those who before God are its Eepresentatives. But, 
expediency altogether apart, if a man’s relations to 
others are, as we have shown, bound up in his own 
natm’e, he must surely bring his relations and sympa- 
thies with him, when he appears before God. Other- 
wise, what does he do but virtually say to God, “ Thou 
didst create me a member of a family, to love and to 
care for my brethren ; but here I stand before Thee in 
all the isolation of my own selfishness?” 

And yet, though both the duty of Intercessory 
Prayer and the grounds of it are thus clear, there is 
perhaps no part of devotion which good Christians more 
systematically neglect. May it not be said that com- 
monly even devout persons feel very little interest in 
any Intercessions, except such as touch their own im- 
mediate circle of family and friends ? While perhaps 
there are some, who of set purpose hug a sort of 
spiritual selfishness, and would not hesitate to avow 
that for them the personal question of their own 
salvation is indeed the whole of religion. 

Now can we analyze this feeling of disinclination to 
a religious exercise, at once so reasonable and so scrip- 
tural ? It seems to be a mixed feeling, having in it a 
good and a bad element. Some, no doubt, shrink from 
Intercessory Prayer, under a feeling that, as coming 
from them, it would be presumptuous. “ What am I, 
that I should plead the cause of others, — I, who have 
so much to ask for myself, and who have no native 
right to ask at all ? Or how can I think that prayers 
from me, like those from righteous Abraham, can win 
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anything from God for my brethren?” The feeling 
is good, but mistaken in its application. In the first 
place, what God expressly commands us to do, it can 
never be a presumption to do. If by His holy Apostle 
He has taught us to make prayers and supplications, 
and to give thanks for all men. His command surely is 
enough to exempt such prayers from the charge of pre- 
sumptuousness. Had He not commanded them, such 
a scruple might reasonably find place. Prayers for the 
dead are not commanded, — nay, they are implicitly dis- 
couraged by the suggestions made in Holy Scripture 
that the state of the dead admits of no change ; and 
therefore to offer such prayers is presumption, because 
they are beyond the warrant of God’s express will and 
Word. But prayers for the living are, as we have seen, 
made obligatory upon the disci]ples of Jesus Christ, by 
the very form of the model Prayer which He gave us 
to use. 

Next, as regards the imagined feebleness and impo- 
tency of our prayers for others, — a feeling which looks 
humble and plausible enough on the surface, — we must 
inquire how far it may possibly resolve itself into a 
half- sceptical question as to the efficacy of Prayer alto- 
gether. And if there be in our minds no doubt on this 
head, we should then remember that om’ intercessions 
do not stand alone, but that in offering them, we co- 
operate with the whole Church, and, above aU, with 
Christ, the Head of the Church. Do not om.c to 
calculate the power of combination. Many very slight 
muscular efforts, put forth imperceptibly, will create, it 
is said, force enough to turn a heavy piece of furniture. 
The smallest contribution made by a vast number of 
people would soon fill a monarch’s treasury. Let, then, 
thy feeble intercession be put forth to move the will of 
God to show mercy to others. Other intercessions shall 
meet it at the throne of grace, which shall convert it 
into a strong force. Yea, His shall certainly meet it, 
which is singly and by itself the strongest of all forces 
Avith God, — powerful at all times to bend His Will, and 
to impetrate from Him the highest blessings. Rhoda, 
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the damsel who admitted St. Peter to the house of 
Mary the mother of Mark, was one of those who were 
gathered together j)raying for the Apostle’s deliver- 
ance. Her prayer was one of those which won from 
God the preservation of this chief Apostle. 

But in our reluctance to Intercessory Prayer we 
must acknowledge, if we he candid with ourselves, the 
presence of a had feeling, a great want of sympathy 
with others, — or, in other words, a lack of love. We 
feel no interest in them, and therefore do not care to 
pray for them. How, so far as this is the case with us, 
we must consider, first, that such selfishness invalidates 
and empties of efficacy our j)rayers for ourselves. Our 
Saviour in His comments on the cursing of the fig- 
tree, lays down, you will find, two great conditions 
of success in Prayer, — the first, that we shall pray 
in faith ; the second, that we shall pray in love. How 
does he pray in love, who in his prayer looks only on 
his own things, and not on those of others ? Can he 
hope to "win any thing from God, while he is in a mind 
so different from that of God ? It is a great truth, 
reader, that if we desire to gain any thing from the 
Most High, our minds must be set more or less to the 
same key as His. If two harps be strung to the same 
key, but not otherwise, when one of them is struck, the 
other gives a responsive sound. There must be some 
secret affinity in nature between the lightning of heaven 
and the conductor which draws it down, — between the 
steel and the magnet which attracts it, — ^between the 
light substances and the chafed glass or sealing-wax, 
towards which they leap up and cling. And in Grace 
there must be a secret affinity between God and the 
soul (this affinity itself being the effect of Grace) before 
the soul can lay hold of God’s Will, and draw out a 
blessing from Him, yea, draw God Himself into it. 

This affinity stands in Love. G.od, the great Father, 
loves all men. He will have all men to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. He sent His Son 
to save all, — Eedemption being, as far as His will and 
intention are concerned, co-extensive with the human 
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race. Therefore he who prays with the largest sym- 
pathy, he who embraces in his prayer the widest cii’cle 
of his fellow-creatures, is most in sympathy with the 
mind of God when he prays, has the key of God’s 
heart, and therefore the key of God’s treasury. And 
as for him who prays in the total absence of this sym- 
pathy, does it not stand to reason that God must remain 
mute to such a man ? Suppose an entire absence from 
a petitioner’s mind of the fraternal feeling towards 
fellow-men and fellow-Christians ; and what does it 
seem to imply, but an absence of filial feeling ? Is not 
the filial feeling the correlative of the fraternal, accord- 
ing to that word of the Apostle: “Every one that 
loveth Him that begat, loveth him also that is be- 
gotten of Him ? ” Thus are the two first words of the 
Prayer of Prayers bound together in an indissoluble 
wedlock ; and h.e who cannot in sympathy and love say 
“ Our,” cannot, in faith and trust, say “ Eather.” 

Then pray for others, if you have not yet done so, 
uniting with your prayers, where it is possible to do so 
and opportunity offers, that kindly interest in their 
concerns, whieli attests the sincerity of your inter- 
cessions. Pray particularly for those who have done 
you wrong : nothing tends more to engender that 
frame of mind, which is essential to success. Do not 
be bafiled by the thought that explicitness of request 
is always necessary. The mention of the name, the 
thought of the person before the Throne of Grace, the 
simple commendation of him by Prayer to God’s mercy 
and blessing, is a great point gained, and in numerous 
cases is all that can be done. If we much desire ex- 
plicitness, and yet not know exactly into what form to 
tlirow the petition, the Holy Spirit, the- Gift of gifts, 
which involves holiness and happiness both here and 
hereafter, may always be petitioned for on behalf of all. 
But, after all, there is much in that beautiful word of 
our Prayer for all Conditions of Men, “ that it may 
please Thee to comfort and relieve them according to 
their several necessities . God understands those ne- 
cessities perfectly; and we may safely ask Him to 
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supply tliem all, according to the understanding which 
He has of them in His Infinite Mind. You may do 
for your friend, or your relative, the same kind office 
which those interested in the poor paralytic in the 
Gospel did for him, — ^bring him in the arms of Prayer, 
and lay him down in his helplessness before Jesus, 
thus silently commending him to the pity and sym- 
pathy of the Infinite Love. You may have many 
thus to commend, parents, brothers, sisters, colleagues, 
helpmates, friends, children and godchildren, masters, 
servants, pastors, parishioners, and may commend them 
all by the smiple, quiet, devout recitation of their 
names. Yes, thou mystical Aaron, washed for thy 
sacred functions in the laver of regeneration, and 
clothed in the Highteousness of Christ, forget not to 
wear thy breastplate, when thou goest in to offer up 
a spiritual sacrifice, — neglect not to exhibit silently 
before God, graven upon thy heart, the names of all 
thou lovest j 3’’ea, be an intercessor, as far as in thee 
lies, for all the people ; for of what member of the 
human family can it be said that he has no claim what- 
ever upon thy sympathy and kind offices ? 


CHAPTEE, YI. 

OF DEYOTIOFAL BEADING. 

“ And Dlislia died, and they huried him. And the 
hands of the Jiloahites invaded the land at the coming 
in of the year. 

“ And it came to pass, as they ivere hurying a man, that, 
hehold, they sjpied a hand of men ; and they cast the 
man into the sepulchre of Dlisha : and ivhen the man 
was let down, and touched the hones of Dlisha, he 
revived, and stood up on his feetA — 2 Kings xiii. 
20 , 21 . 

We Protestants do not attach virtue to relics, in the 

ordinary sense of that term ; but there is a sense, in 
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•\vhicli we may reasonably enough do so. Relies ai-e 
remains ; and while we believe that no virtue resides in 
the material remains of a good man, we do not there- 
fore exempt from efficacy his mental or spiritual remains. 
If he has left behind him in writing the effusions of a 
devout mind, we believe that these writings, by which 
“ he being dead yet speaketh,” often exercise an influ- 
ence for good upon readers, long after he himself has 
passed away, and that thus the miracle wrought by the 
bones of Elisha is continually repeating itself in the 
experience of the Church. Souls are being quickened 
and edified by the instrumentality of books, which 
books are all that remain of their authors. A holy 
man, who lives in habitual communion with God, has a 
living influence on his generation, and also, if he be a 
writer, an influence on posterity. His living influence 
may be compared to the mhacles wrought by the 
shadow of St. Peter, or by the handkerchiefs and aprons 
brought to the sick from the body of St. Paul. The 
influence exercised by his writings after death, may be 
fitly compared to the posthumous miracle recorded in 
the text, a miracle which stands alone in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and in wdiich it is clearly desirable to find some 
moral significance. 

We shall speak first of the power of devotional 
reading, and then give some practical suggestions for 
the conduct of this exercise. 

I. (1) The powder of devotional reading may be seen 
from considering the effect, "which constant association 
with the wise and good would naturally exert upon the 
mind. It is an axiomatic truth which has passed into 
an inspired proverb : “ He that walketh with wse men 
shall be wise.” Mere common intercourse with "wise 
men, however, — ^the merely being thrown with them in 
ordinary society, might not, for various reasons, be 
productive of much good. The time might pass in 
remarks upon those trite and superficial topics, which 
are the necessary introduction to something deeper 
and better. We might not be able to get at the 
wise man’s mind. He might be reserved in commiini- 
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eating his sentiments, or \ve might he awkward, and 
wanting in the tact to draw them out. Comparatively 
few persons have the gift, for a gift it is, of hvely table- 
talk on subjects of secular interest. Hoav much fewer 
possess such a gift on religious and spiritual topics ! 
There are nine chances to one against your coming into 
contact with the mind of a devout person by merely 
being thrown with him in company. To see him in 
society is a different thing from seeing him in his 
closet, pursuing his meditations, and mixing Prayer 
with them. The nearest approach you can make to 
seeing him thus, and it is a very near approach indeed, 
is by reading his works of piety. In them is mirrored 
his best mind at his best moments. Words committed 
to the press are maturely considered and pruned of all 
excrescences, whereas in conversation there is ne- 
cessarily much that is extemporaneous, and still 
more that is redundant. Suppose now that we 
were made privy to much of the interior life of men 
eminent for j)iety, — that they communicated to us the 
counsel, which was the result of their experience in 
religion, gave us their fresh thoughts upon the Holy 
Scriptures, threw out suggestions to us to help us in 
leading a holy life, made in our hearing remarks which 
liad a certain heavenly savour and gave a relish for 
spiritual things, — suppose that they were constantly by 
our sides with these counsels, thoughts, suggestions, 
and remarks, — could we fail of deriving benefit from 
our association with them ? — must not our minds, 
almost according to their natural constitution and inde- 
j)endently of the operation of Divine Grrace, insensibly 
take a tinge from theirs ? Shall it not be that some 
glowing sentiment of theirs, thrown out like a hot 
ember from the fire of their zeal, shall light upon com- 
bustible material in our hearts, and kindle there the 
flame of Divine love? Often has the opposite effect 
been produced by tales and poems, which have had a 
malignant tendency to stimulate the worst passions. 
If bad books are a very powerful engine in the hands 
of the Devil, as there can be no doubt that they are, 
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shall not good and holy hooks he an equally powerful 
agency in the Economy of Grace? ISTo one who has 
really studied personal religion, who has cultivated the 
piety of the closet as distinct from that of the platform, 
win hesitate to acknowledge that they are so. 

(2) But the power of good hooks may he seen from 
another very important consideration respecting them. 
Spiritual reading has to a certain extent — more entirely 
for some minds than for others, hut to a certain extent 
for ail minds — ^taken the place of preaching : this has 
come about in the order of God’s Providence, which has 
ordained the diffusion of literature through the press, 
just as it has ordained many less important movements. 
Without at all denying that oral teaching has still cer- 
tain great prerogatives over teaching hy hooks, that 
in voice, and manner, and generally in the influences 
which go to make up public speaking, there is some- 
thing electric and sympathetic, which no mere dead 
letter can ever supply, — and without denying also that 
the form of Christian teaching, which is closest to the 
primitive and Apostolic model, is more likely to have 
God’s blessing upon it than a mere modern form, — it 
would yet be preposterous in the highest degree to say 
that we are as dependent for religious instruction upon 
oral teaching, as the early Church was. We see no- 
thing derogatory to the Christian Pulpit in acknow- 
ledging that God, in modern times, causes some, 
though not all, of its work to he done by religious 
literature. Such an acknowledgment, if rightly under- 
stood, does not degrade the pulpit, hut exalts the 
literatm’e. And here we come across a thought, which 
must reappear presently in the shape of practical advice. 
The reading of spiritual hooks may be regarded, and 
ought to be regarded, more or less, in the light of a 
Divine Ordinance. That Dreaching is an Ordinance 
would he generally admitted hy Protestants, and indeed 
must he admitted hy all who take the New Testament 
as their guide. The only error which is sometimes 
allowed to cloud a little the clearness of the truth so 
admitted, is the narrowing the meaning of the word 
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Preaeliing to a formal discoui’se delivered Ly a minister 
in the course of Divine worship. Instead of imposing 
upon the word this somewhat technical and cramped 
sense, take Preaching as being the communication of 
Divine knowledge to men through the instrumentality 
of men : and then Preaching is in the fullest sense an 
Ordinance, yea, one of the chiefest Ordinances of the 
Gosj)el. ‘‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God.” It is an Ordinance for the illus- 
tration, exposition, and application of Holy Scripture to 
the conscience. Instruction of this kind is essential to 
vital religion ; it is the oil of the spiritual lamp, which 
keeps Prayer burning. Only admit that the power of 
Preaching may come to some, — nay, to all, more or less, — 
through a written, as well as through a spoken word. 
Only admit that there may be a hearing in the closet 
with the inward, as in the Church with the outward 
ear. But then this admission involves the duty, which 
we are all so slow to fulfil, of reading, no less than 
hearing, with all the solemnity of a devotional exercise. 
If it is wrong to be otherwise than seriously attentive 
to Preaching in Chui’ch, where the preacher is a living 
man, it is equally wrong to be otherwise than seriously 
attentive to Preaching in the closet, where the preacher 
is perhaps a dead one. And we doubt not that if good 
Christians were persuaded that some of the power and 
dignity of Preaching now rests upon the reading of 
good books, and if accordingly they read them with the 
same seriousness of spirit, and desire of edification, with 
which they listen, or try to listen, to formal Sermons, 
such books would be largely blessed to quicken in them 
the spiritual life, and to advance the Kingdom of God 
in their hearts. 

II. But what suggestions may be given as to the 
conduct of this exercise ? First, a discrimination must 
be used in the choice of books. All good books are 
not equally attractive, and therefore not equally 
profitable, to all minds. It is with spiritual very 
much as it is with bodily food. A man by a 
little experience, by a few trials, and by a short 
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insight into his own constitution, soon gets to know 
that this or that is bad for him, that this or that, 
on the other hand, is for him digestible and wholesome. 
I say,ybr him. Probably it would be a mistake in 
medicine to assert that, independently of the constitu- 
tion, circumstances, and temperament of the patient, 
any jjarticular food was digestible or the reverse. And 
certainly it is a grand mistake in Theology to suppose 
that all the productions of devout writers are equally 
serviceable to every class of minds. It is notoriously 
the reverse. In His Holy Scriptures, which are the 
great fontal abyss from which every work of piety and 
devotion must be drawn, the Lord has given us an 
infinite variety of Inspired Literature. What literature 
is there which does not find itself represented in the 
Holy Scripture, — ^poetry, history, biography, proverbs, 
letters, fables, allegories ? There never was a book so 
little monotonous as the Bible, so continually changing 
its key, — if so be that some, at all events, may be 
charmed by the voice of the Heavenly Charmer. The 
same Spu’it, who inspired the Holy Scriptures, gave 
great diversity of gifts to the early Christian teachers. 
All were not Apostles, nor all prophets, nor all teachers, 
nor did all speak with tongues, nor all interpret. And 
now that the supernatural gifts have died out of the 
Church, the same Spirit observes the same rule of 
variety in the different mental endowments, which He 
distributes to different teachers of Divine Truth. All 
men’s writings have not the same power over all men’s 
minds. Is there not a plain testimony to this in the 
avowal which we hear so often made ; “I know I ought 
to like such and such a book, which all the world agrees 
in praising; but I cannot do it?” What the com- 
plaint really means is, that the book does not suit you, 
that the general strain of the author’s mind has not 
that harmony with the general strain of yours, which 
will give him an influence over you for good. That 
being the case, leave him alone, — without however 
doubting or denying the power which he may have 
over other minds. Even in the Holy Scriptures them- 
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selves ^ye think ourselves quite warranted in selecting 
those passages which are most suitable to the circum- 
stances, intelligence, and character of the reader. No 
one would think of recommending a peasant to engage 
himself much with the Book of the Revelation, or a 
child to study the eighth chapter to the Romans. 
Much more, then, may we exercise a similar discretion 
with those works, which, however pious and edifying, 
do not come to us on the authority of Inspiration. 
Choose, then, those books to which, from a cursory 
knowledge of their contents, you find yourself most 
drawn. There are several which have attained the 
rank of standard works, from their possessing ex- 
cellences of various kinds. Such are the Saint’s Rest, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress (which all know a little of, but 
very few have studied), the Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas a Kempis, Taylor’s Holy Living and Hying, 
Cecil’s Remains, the Thoughts of Adam, Pascal’s 
Thoughts on Religion, Bishop Hall’s Contemplations, 
Edwards on the Religious Affections, Leighton’s 
Commentary on St. Peter, the Christian Year, and 
several others which will at once suggest themselves 
to all who have a general acquaintance with our reli- 
gious literature. To these I may add Poster’s Ser- 
mons, and Ai’cher Butler’s Sermons, both of which 
combine originality of view with piety of sentiment in 
an unusual degree, and also two works which are most 
valuable as theological compendiums, while their authors 
never lose sight of the edification of the heart, Griffith 
on the Creed, and the Bishop of Tasmania’s (Nixon’s) 
Lectures on Bie Catechism. There are indeed many 
devotional publications, especially some of recent date, 
which -will seem more attractive than the above, and 
which will better meet the unhealthy craving for some- 
thing new and highly flavoured, which now is so generally 
prevalent. But spiritual nourishment resembles natural 
nourishment in this respect, that the most stimulating 
is by no means the most wholesome or the most safe. 
He who honestly reads for edification must not discard 
a book for being dry, as if he read for diversion. In 
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a certain temper of mind, the Holy Scriptures tliem- 
selves will fall upon us as insipid ; it will seem to us as 
if we knew them by heart, and had nothing further to 
learn from them, as if they could neither settle con- 
troversy nor quicken thought. But this temper of 
mind is one in which we are incapable of edification, 
however capable we may be of amusement. In a right 
state of mind, those books will please us most which 
most resemble the Holy Scriptures, — which are most 
weighty, most sober, most simple, most savouring of a 
spiritual mind. To a pure taste the manna was a more 
attractive food than the fleshpots of Egypt. Bear this 
in mind in the choice of devotional reading. 

But suppose our book chosen, and chosen well and 
wisely. In what manner shall we read it? The 
answer to this question has implicitly been given 
ah’eady. Bead it as a devotional exercise, mixing 
Prayer, or at least devout aspirations, with the reading. 
Every thing that can be said on the subject is really 
wrapped up in this, — ^that the reading shall be devo- 
tional. Yet we will expand the thought a very little. 

Think of the author as now a member of the Chm’ch 
triumphant, one who is with Christ in Paradise, and, 
for aught you know, looking down upon your struggles 
and trials from a sphere nvhere sin and sorrow are 
unknown. Begard this book as a sort of letter sent 
from him to you, to encourage you on your heayenward 
pilgrimage, and to stir in you a livelier hope of the 
inheritance to which he has (by Grrace) attained. By 
degrees you shall feel attracted in a strange way, 
though you have never seen him, towards his mind, as 
it is mirrored in his v/ritings, and shall realize some- 
thing of the sentiments described in that beautiful 
passage of the Christian Year : — 

Meanwhile with every son and saint of Thine, 

Along the glorious line, 

Sitting by turns beneath Thy sacred feet, 

WeTl hold communion sweet, 
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Know them by look and voice, and ih.ank them all 
For helping us in thrall, 

For words of hope, and bright eusamplcs given. 

To show through moonless skies that there is lio-ht in 
Heaven/’ 

The recollection that you read for edification, and not 
for curiosity, or to serve a controversial purpose, will 
suggest many wholesome rules. Carefully eschew all 
dissipation in the method of reading. Dissipation is 
the great snare of all study, whether secular or religious, 
in the present day. There is so much to read, — such 
profusion of matter in every department of literature, 
nay, even in the public journals, — that insensibly the 
habit is formed of skipping the dull, and sipping the 
interesting, and never honouring any book with a fair 
and thorough iierusal. We must set ourselves in 
opposition to this habit, if we wish to profit by devo- 
tional reading. Books must be read through from end 
to end, if it were only as a corrective to that discursive 
habit of mind, which the literature of the day fosters, 
and which is so particularly inimical to devotion. 
Generally speaking, a second book of devotion should 
not be taken up, till the first is finished. If the time 
which we can spare for such reading is short, books of 
thoughts, more or less sententiously expressed (such as 
some of those I have mentioned, and to which I may 
here add “Selections from the Writings of Payson”), 
will be found very serviceable. The eye soon runs 
over a few lines, which convey a weighty sentiment ; 
and, when the sentiment is caught, the mind may recur 
to it at spare moments during the rest of the day. 

We have already said that good and holy sentiments 
are the oil which feeds the lamp of Prayer. They are 
emphatically so. And this suggests an occasional use 
of good books, over and above their regular and normal 
use. There are seasons known to every devout person, 
when the vessel of the heart seems to run dry, and the 
flame of Prayer burns low in the socket. You may 
then often replenish the vessel by reading the favourite 
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spirltufil aiiulior. Pass your eye onec more over tliat 
marked passage, — over those words which glow with 
such a fervour of devout sentiment j and the oil will 
flow again, drop by drop, into the vessel. Particularly 
may this he done with Christian poetry. Poetry is the 
voice of the affections ; and, therefore, has a peculiar 
tendency to quicken the affections. The music of 
David’s harp chased away from Saul the evil spirit of 
moody sullenness. Elisha’s minstrel, playing with his 
hand, laid such a spell upon the prophet’s mind, that 
the hand of the Lord came upon him, and he pro- 
phesied. And the minstrelsy of psalms and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, has often brought the Christian out 
of a state of mind, in which Prayer seemed a labour 
and a drudgery, if not an impossibility, into that calm 
and holy frame, in which he could again put forth 
spiritual energies, and has found himself able to renew 
Ins interrupted converse with God. Give the specific a 
trial, and you shall ere long know its virtue for your- 
self, 


CHAPTER YII. 

OP PASTING. 

“ I haep under my l)ody, and bring it into subjection f — 

1 Coe. ix. 27. 

The passage which stands at the head of this Chapter 
carries our minds at once to the subject of Fasting. 
And it is a subject on which those who desire above all 
other things quiet advancement in the religious charac- 
ter will gladly hail counsel and direction. Fasting is a 
practice uncongenial to that form of piety which con- 
sists wholly in good emotions and serious impressions. 
But if any one is profoundly discontented with emotions 
and impressions which terminate on themselves, and 
leave no mai’k on the character ; if any one seeks 
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growtli in grace and knowledge as the only satisfactory 
criterion of Spiritual Life, the subject of Fasting will 
seem to that person worthy at least of serious considera- 
tion, as a practice which, if discreetly and devoutly used, 
might at all events conduce to his advancement. By 
many of my readers Fasting is probably looked at so 
much as an obsolete exercise, and the revival of it would 
he regarded as so irksome, that it is necessary, in ap- 
proaching the subject, to pray for an ingenuous and 
open mind, ready to welcome any conclusions to which 
God’s Word may seem to lead us. 

To the question whether Fasting is prescribed in 
Holy Scripture, it must be answered that in its literal 
form it is nowhere prescribed, but that its spirit and 
principle is strongly insisted upon. Also it may be 
said, that, though not commanded, it is strongly 
commended, both by Our Lord’s assumption in the 
Sermon on the Mount that His followers wiU practise 
it, and by the example not only of Scriptimal saints, 
but of holy men in modern times, to whatever Theo- 
logical School they may have belonged. In both these 
respects it bears some resemblance to the practice of 
keeping Sunday, which I shall have occasion presently 
to draw into a further comparison with it. Keeping 
Sunday is nowhere literally prescribed in Holy Scrip- 
tm’e. The Fourth Commandment, understood in the 
letter, prescribes the keeping holy the seventh day, 
which none but the Jews ever do keep. But the 
principle of setting apart a portion of our time to God, 
both weekly and daily, and the principle of assembling 
ourselves together for Public Worship, which cannot 
be done by the whole community unless occupations 
cease on a given day, is clearly recognized in several 
passages. And, as in the matter of the weekly rest, the 
Church, or Christian Society, has stepped in from the 
very earliest time, and prescribed that the day of Christ’s 
Pesurrection (or first day) is to be observed instead of 
the seventh, so somewhat analogously the Church has 
given a definite shape to the Scriptural principle of self- 
denial; and appointed certain days in her Calendar as 
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days of Fasting and Abstinence. — Moreover, inasmucji 
as no religious person has ever slighted this Ordinance 
of the Lord’s Lay, or lived, in habitual disregard of it, so 
I believe that no man eminent for piety (and here the 
appeal must be made to Religious Biography) has ever 
failed to exemplify in some measure the practice of 
Fasting, though doubtless the modes in which the 
principle has been exemplified have been very various. 

In pursuance of the thoughts with which I have 
opened the subject, I will speak first of the principle 
of Fasting, as universally binding upon Christians ; and, 
secondly, of Fasting as an observance for which special 
days have been set apart. 

I. What is the principle of Fasting ? Let us 
gather it from the words of St. Paul ; “ I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection.” It should be 
remarked at the outset, that both the verbs by which 
the Apostle here denotes the discipline of the body are 
strong and peculiar. The first occurs only once again 
in the New Testament, and the second never again. 
The first carries on a metaphor, which the Apostle 
has already employed in the previous verse ; “ So fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air.” The fighting 
here alluded to is not fighting with swords, but that 
pugilistic encounter with the cestus, or boxing glove, 
which formed one of the Greek games held in honour 
of the god Neptune at the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
which therefore the Apostle’s Corinthian converts had 
frequently witnessed. In what follows he pursues the 
same image. His body he regards as his antagonist 
in a pugilistic encounter ; and accordingly employs a 
peculiar word, which, literally translated, signifies, “ But 
I cover my body with bruises.” [It should perhaps be 
observed by the way, that the Apostle’s Corinthian 
readers would by no means attach to the allusion those 
ideas of a coarse and brutalizing sport which we can 
hardly help connecting with it. All the games held at 
the Isthmus would be regarded by them not only as 
exercises of chivalrous gallantry, like the tournaments of 
the Middle Ages, but as solemn religious festivals, held 
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in honour of the god Poseidon.] Tlie next word, hy 
which he denotes the discipline inflicted by hmi on his 
bodr, would be more exactly rendered, “ I reduce it to a 
condition of slavery” — a stronger expression this than 
merely, I bring it into subjection.” The children are 
in subjection to the father, the wife to the husband ; 
but this is a comparatively mild rule, which not only 
consults the interests of the governed, but appeals to 
their reason and conscience. A slave, however, accord- 
ing to the views of slavery cruTent when the Apostle 
wrote, was simply a living piece of property, who had no 
rights and no claims, and who, if he were rebellious or 
insolent, must be chastised by blows, and coerced by 
being made to grind in the prison-house. 

So much for the words which are now more imme- 
diately under review. But from the Apostle’s style of 
writing, wliich is a style of copious digression, very few 
of his weighty words can be appreciated, unless we 
trace them hack to their connexion with the general 
argument. They all have theh roots grappled deep into 
that argument ; and, accordingly, to isolate them and con- 
sider them apart from the context, is like rudely tearing 
up a flower, instead of looking at it while it waves its 
fah tresses upon the flower-hed ; — even while we gaze, 
it loses its grace and freshness, and withers in our 
hand. "SVliat then led St, Paul to speak of this severe 
discipline which he inflicted upon his body ? In the 
foregoing chapter he had been advocatmg certain 
restrictions (in reference to meats ofiered to idols) 
which the Corinthians were to observe, not at all out of 
conscience, but out of consideration for the prejudices 
of others. In the chapter before us, he thus pursues 
the train of ideas which had been started by that topic; 
“ Do not murmur because a restriction is thus laid upon 
you in things which ye might innocently enjoy ; for do 
not I myself lay many such restrictions upon myself ? 
In one point especially I do so. I might — not inno- 
cently alone, but most lawfully — elaun support from you 
to whom I preach. The Lord hath ordained that the}^ 
■^ehich preach the G-ospel should live of the Gospel ; and 
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I have as good a right to stand upon this ordinance 
as other Apostles. If I tlu-ew myself upon you for 
maintenance, it would only be asserting what is my 
Pivine prerogative, and claiming from you not a gra- 
tuity but the fulfilment of a solemn duty. But all of 
you know that I have never stood upon my right, nor 
accepted a single denarius from any of you. Why not ? 
Partly, because I feel that this manifest disinterested- 
ness ^vill conduce to the great cause which I advocate, 
and give me influence and weight in certain quarters 
where I desire an influence. But I have another 
reason. I know that it is a hard thing to be saved. I 
know that my dear Master said that strait was the gate 
and narrow was the way that leadeth unto life, and 
that few there be that And it. I know that I am a 
highly-privileged man ; but that does not make me a 
safe man. Bather I know that eminent privileges 
involve eminent dangers, even as the being placed on a 
lofty pinnacle creates dizziness and imperils life. In 
short, I know that I am unsafe if I use my Cln’istian 
liberty to the full extent. I know that I cannot 
insist upon every tiling which I might laivfuUy enjoy, 
and at the same time be secure. So I do not stand 
upon my right in this particular. I earn my own 
bread by the sweat of my brow. When I have com- 
forted and edified my flock in the district where I 
happen to be, and chosen pastors for them, and laid 
hands upon those pastors, and dictated my Epistles to 
those distant Churches, with which I am present in 
spirit, though absent from them in body — then I grasp 
the hammer, the saw, and the needle, and set to work 
upon my tent-poles, and upon the shaggy goat’s hair 
which forms the covering of my tents. True j it is severe 
labour — cruelly severe — ^lasting sometimes long into 
the night, when the day has been one of cares, and 
prayers, and earnest exjiostulations vnth tears. I know 
that the body is wearing out, and the outward man 
perishing beneath the stress of such labours. Well; but 
I feel it to be essential. It is not by exertion simply, but 
by straining every nerve and sinew, that your runners in 
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tliG Istlimian foot-race gain tlie pine-garland, wdiicli is 
the victor’s meed. It is not bj’" empty and pretentious 
■flourishes of their hands in the air, hut by Avell-aimed 
and well-planted blows that your Isthmian pugilists 
overwhelm their antagonists. And so, being resolved 
to gain the mastery over my fleshl}’- and animal nature, 
I den}’’ it much of the rest and man}’- of the indul- 
gences which it might lawfully enjoy. I batter it 
with toils and labours, I coerce it firmly, and chastise 
it as being 1113^ slave. “ I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection : lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I mj’-self should be a 
castaway.” 

How what is the principle of Christian discipline 
which the Apostle is here lajdng down? Let me 
exhibit it to you in a figure, — a figure which, if riot 
itself found in Holy Scripture, is 3’-et onl3'' an expansion 
and development of one which is frequent^ found 
there. We are called, nay we are in virtue of our 
Baptism, children of Grod. It is upon this relationship, 
and the sentiments and duties flowing from it, tha't 
the Apostle builds his exhortation when he sav^s, “Be 
3'e therefore followers ” (the literal translation is “ imi- 
tators,” — the allusion being to the trick of imitating 
the parent which the child readily acquires) “ of God, 
as dear children.” The phrase “ walking with God” 
may be drawn into the circle of the same imagery. The 
child wallcs b}'' the father’s side over the breez}'' down, 
holding his hand, and looking up into his face ever and 
anon to ask questions and obtain an explanation of 
difficulties. The Christian in like manner walks in 
affiance and trust along the thorny paths of life, guided 
by the Word and Providence of his Heavenly Fathei’, 
a,nd leaning on His wisdom and His grace. How 
extend this imagery a little. Imagine the child leaving 
the father’s hand for a moment, and sporting about 
under his e3^e. Partly from curiosity, and partl}^ from 
that spirit of frolic •\vhich is attracted by danger and 
the prospect of an enterprise, the child nears a steep 
cliff. What does the father do ? He cries, “ Como 
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away immediately.” The spot Avhere the child is may 
be perfectly safe, so long as he continues there; the 
child’s weight may be so light that there could be no 
danger of a projecting boulder toppling over with him; 
the sea-breeze at the verge of the precipice ma}^ be 
delicious and bracing, and the turf may be enamelled 
with daisies and buttercups ; but the stern command is 
repeated in a voice which the child knows he must not . 
disobe}'' ; “ Gome away instantty, without a moment’s 
delaj^.” And reasonably so. It is not reason to ven- 
tm’e too near danger, or to continue in its neighbour- 
hood. Dizziness may seize the child, or he may be 
tempted onwards to an insecure spot. A moth, which 
liics so near the bright flame as just to preserve its 
wings from being singed, is a foohsh moth and certain 
to come to mischief. — Now apply all this to our spiri- 
tual walk along the perilous and slippery, though 
sometimes flowery, path of life. “ All things are 
lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient : all 
things are lawful for me, but I will not be brought 
under the power of any.” Take the various forms of 
worldly amusement. So far as they are really amuse- , 
ments and not labour and sorrow (which in fact many 
of them are, dreadfully jading the body and mind, and 
exhausting the energies), and so far as no breach of God’s 
moral law is involved in them, thej’" are innocent and 
lawful. Nay, we go further. Amusements of an intel- 
ligent and rational character are a positive benefit ; for 
the mind,' wherewith alone we can serve God acceptably, 
needs relaxation as urgently as the body needs sleep. 
But it is one thing to say of amusements that in them- 
selves they are innocent and lawful; quite another thing 
to say that Christians must lay no restrictions upon 
themselves as regards amusement. St. Paul, when he 
became an Apostle, might have lawfully parted with his 
whole stock in trade as a tentmaker, and might have 
held himself exempt from other cares and labours, save 
those of the Sacred Ministry. Did I say lawfully ? 
Nay, wc may go further. There was an order of the 
Lord for his doing so, if he pleased. But St. Paul 
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knew that he must not use his Christian liberty to the 
full extent, if he would be safe. And we surely, who 
are not burning, shining lights like that extraordinary 
man, but very humble and commonplace Christians, 
living in the low range of commonplace trials and in- 
firmities, and altogether unworthy to stoop down and 
unloose the shoe-latchet of the humblest saint of Jesus, 
can hardly dispense with a discipline which St. Paul 
considered to be essential for himself. Does anyone 
find by experience that some worldly amusement, though 
innocent in itself, and very possibly innocent for others 
(let us remember in judging others on these points, 
that “to the pure all things are pure”), yet has a 
tendency to inflame his passions, to set up his vanity, 
and to brush rudely from his mind the thought of 
Grod’s Presence ? Then let there be no comproinise. 
Let him listen to the Voice of the Everlasting Eathor 
calling him out of harm’s way ; “ My child, come away 
instantly.” But supposing he experiences no evil 
spiritual efiect from the indulgence, or at least none of 
which he is conscious, may he abandon himself without 
restriction to the amusement in question, live in -it, 
sacrifice a considerable amount of money, leisure, time 
to it ? Surely not. To live in any amusement is to 
be the slave of it. And the Christian should spurn 
any such dependence. The tone which he takes up 
towards all innocent enjoyments and recreations should 
be just that of the Apostle, “ All things are lawful for 
me ; but I will not be brought under the power of any.” 
Besides, the Christian dares not give himself full lati- 
tude in this respect. With an insidious heart, with 
crafty spiritual foes ivatching for his halting, with that 
awful warning respecting the straitness of the gate 
and the narrowness of the way ringing in his ear, it 
would not be safe to do so. He sports not within a 
veiy wide margin of the precipice’s edge. 

Now it is quite clear that the principle which we 
have laid down admits of an application to food, as well 
as to all other less essential recreations. And it is 
equally clear that in respect of food, as well as other 
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rccrcationSj the Christian mnst be under the guidance 
and government of this principle. Bj the bounty of 
Our Pleavenly Father, too little thought of, because it 
reaches us through a train of secondary causes (sucb as 
good harvests, prosperity in the country, our own 
ability to buy, our own ability to get), our board is 
daily spread not witb necessaries only, but with luxuries. 
We may innocently enjoy these things, if we partake 
of them witb thanksgiving. “ Every creature of Grod 
is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving : for it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer.” Meats are in themselves a matter of 
indifference ; and the Christian has nothing in common 
with the ascetic, who imagines that in the mere act of 
abstinence there is a purity and a virtue. But it is quite 
another thing to say that we may with safety indulge in 
food to satiety, and lay no restraint upon our appetite 
for choice viands and delicate fare. In the first place, 
there are, as every one knows, certain classes of sins, 
to which any thing approaching to soft and luxurious 
living would act as a direct incentive and stimulant. 
Fasting combined with earnest prayer must be in 
reason the meet corrective for such sins. But it is so in 
Scripture, as well as in reason. Commenting upon His 
disciples’ inability to cast out the foul spirit from the 
lunatic child. Our Lord implied that their failure was 
due to their not having used the means always found 
necessary under those chcumstances ; “ This kind can 
come forth by nothing but by prayer fasting 

But suppose other cases, in which the spiritual con- 
sequences of unbridled indulgence are not, as far as we 
can perceive, mischievous. Even then we say, “ You 
cannot possibly be safe in using your Christian liberty 
to its utmost extent. Safety without self-denial is the 
safety of the child gambolling on the edge of the preci- 
pice, and of the moth fluttering in the ray of the 
candle Some men — many more than suspect them- 
selves to be so — are slaves of food, — peevish and fretful, 
if the natural craving for it be in the least stinted or 
thwarted. Is their Christianity cast in the mould of 
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St. Paul’s ? We doubt not tliat thej^ relish his views 
of Christian liberty ; but do they equally relish his 
views of Christian restriction? And yet it is in the 
restriction that the highest freedom of the Gospel 
lies. If, as regards any one innocent enjoyment, a 
man has not moral courage enough, or force of cha- 
racter enough, to abstain from it occasionally, to that 
enjoyment the man is a slave. And the only true 
freedom lies in his obtaining b}^ Grace such force of 
cliaracter as to be lord paramount over the enjoyment, 
and to be able to say, “ I could easily dispense with 
this or that comfort, if there were any good object for 
resigning it,” But then this power of easily dispensing 
wdth comforts is not to be gained except by actual 
practice and experiment. To all the numerous bless- 
ings of daily life, wherevnth a bountiful God crowns 
our cup, we have no idea, we can have no idea, hov/ 
much we are wedded, until we are deprived of them. 
While in the enjoyment of them, we readily fancy that, 
at a moment’s notice, if need arose, we could dispense 
with these trilies, and scarcely feel their loss ; but this 
fancy argues very little acquaintance with the human 
heart. That heart, wherever it plants itself in life, 
throws out suckers of dependence all around it, No 
soil is so muddy, no root is so dry and rotten, that the 
heart will not grapple a sucker into it, will not twine a 
sucker round it ; so that when torn away from the 
muddy soil, and the rotten root, the heart bleeds. 
What Religion says is, “ Learn graduall}’", not to purify 
3''Ourself by pain (that is the dream of the ascetic), no! 
to expiate your sin by self-inflicted torture (that is 
abhorrent to the Christia,n mind, as infringing on the 
only meritorious Atonement of the Saviour), but tc 
detach your affections from all things earthly anc 
sensual, and aim at a despotic control over every appe 
tite.” That is the fundamental principle of Pasting 
and it is a principle which eveiy man must carry ou 
in his daily life, one after this manner and anothe 
after that, if he desires to be a good soldier of Jesu 
Christ. No good soldier ever refused to endure hard 
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ships. What would the general say, if the soldier 
averred a distaste for the hard fare, the broken slum- 
bers, and the scanty accommodation incidental to camp 
life ? 

II. But it may be said that the self-control (or in 
otlTier -words the temperance) which I am advocating, 
should run parallel with our daily life, and not be con- 
fined to stated seasons. 

Most true, as far as the bare statement goes ; but 
most false, if what is intended or implied by the state- 
ment be that stated seasons of Fasting, such as our 
Church appoints, are useless formalities, which had 
better be expunged (as they have already expunged the 
State Services) from the Liturgy. The “ Table of the 
Vigils, Fasts, and Days of Abstinence, to be observed in 
the Year,” standing (as it does) in the forefront of the 
Book of Common Prayer, is a solemn and valuable 
reminder to us that habits of self-control form an essen- 
tial part of the Christian character, — a solemn, and 
now greatly needed protest from the book, which, next 
to the Holy Scriptures, we are most bound to venerate, 
against the luxury and softness of a degenerate age and 
an overwrought civilization. But more than this, — ^much 
more. It is, indeed, most true that self-control is to 
be the discipline of a life, not the fitfully-adopted prac- 
tice of the Eve before a Saint’s Day, or of an Ember 
week, or of a Friday, or of Lent. But those know 
little indeed of the human heart who do not. know that 
a duty for which no stated seasons are set apart, more 
especially if it be an unpalatable duty, is apt to be 
altogether evaded by the conscience. That which has 
no time of its own, but simply may be done, and ought 
to be done at every time, is sure to be done never. 
The Grod who made the human heart, must know 
the human heart. And because He saw and knew its 
tendency to find loopholes of escape from observances, 
which have no definite season. He instituted the Sab- 
bath in the law of the Fourth Commandment, between 
which and the Ecclesiastical Institution of Fasting 
Days there is much which is very analogous. Un- 
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doubtedly men slionld “pray without ceasing,” and 
not on the Sunday only. Undoubtedly, men should 
surrender some portion of their daily, and not only of 
their weekly leisure, to prayer (private and domestic), 
and to the study of God’s Word. Undoubtedly, 
men should every day withdraw into the screened 
sanctuary of their own hearts, and resting awhile 
from worldly cares, give their minds to heavenly Con- 
templation. But undoubtedly, also, the restrictions 
of the Sabbath-law are wise and useful restrictions. 
Judge in yom’selves whether they be not so indeed. 
Suppose that a day of religious rest were prescribed by 
no authorit}’-. Suppose that, worship and meditation 
being pressed upon us as urgently as they are at present, 
the time of fulfilling these duties had been left to our own 
option, and that the seventh day were undistingm'^hed 
by any special consecration of it. Can you suppose 
that, under these cii'cumstances, there would have been 
one tithe of the devotion in Christendom which there 
is at present? Would not the result infallibly be that 
the Lord’s tas upon our time would be altogether dis- 
regarded, — ^that our odious cupidity would overleap 
every barrier of reason and conscience, — that there 
would be no pause to the toils of the artisans in our 
factories, — no cessation in the jingle of commerce 
among our crowded thoroughfares, — and that, if any 
one were inchned for a pause or a break, or felt his 
heart yearn a little for the tinkling of Church bells, 
and the beautiful sight of Christ’s flock coming to 
worship Him in His House of Prayer, his neighbours 
would say to that relenting man, “ Come, and let us 
make a little more money to-day ; and, as for God, we 
can think of Him at any time ? ” Is it not clear that, 
as human nature goes, the ordinance of the Fourth 
Commandment is a real security for a certain amount 
of devotion? And, although Ave freely admit that 
Fasting Days are not of Divine, but only of Ecclesi- 
astical, appointment, yet is not the same reasoning 
applicable to them ? In the ordinaiy course of things, 
are men likely to exercise self-control more or less, if 
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certain days are specially set apart for the exercise? 
Anyhow, they are certain to exercise it little enough; hut 
we are sure that if the ordinance of the Fasting Days 
were expunged from the Calendar, they would exercise 
it still less. Therefore it is that we bless God that we 
have as yet at all events retamed these days ; that we 
have not as yet surrendered them up to that spirit 
of license and dishke of religious restraints, which 
clamours in the nation at large, and finds a voiee even 
in the Legislature ; and therefore it is that we recom- 
mend Christians, not in a spirit of sour asceticism, but in 
the exercise of a sound and. wise Christian discretion, 
to observe these days by some restrictions upon their 
liberty as to innocent comforts, enjoyments, and recre- 
ations, — the restrictions being always limited by regard 
to health (any interference with which would be not 
only sinful in itself, but a positive contradiction of the 
end of Fasting, which is to clear, and not to cloud the 
mind) and being always guarded as far as possible from 
the notice of others. 

I cannot conclude without pointing out, that the 
analogy which I have suggested between the Divine 
Institution of the Sabbath and the Ecclesiastical Insti- 
tution of Fasting Days, is one which, if carried out, 
would effectually rectify the abuses to which Fasting 
is exposed. Observe that, if any good result is to be 
looked for from it, the Fast Day (like the Sabbath 
Ordinance) must be spiritualized and Christianized,— 
redeemed from Judaism and the .bondage of the letter, 
and kept in the freedom of the Spirit. The Sabbath- 
law, as it stands in the Ten Commandments, merely 
prescribes rest on the seventh day. But no Christian 
imagines that mere literal rest is, of itself and by itself, 
a sufficient fulfilment of the precept. No Christian 
imagines that a man who should sleep all Sunday, or 
loiter about in indolence all Sunday, would be observing 
the Sabbath-law, or indeed doing any thing but con- 
travening it. Such an obedience would be in the 
letter and not in the spirit. The spirit of the precept 
enjoins public worship, holy thought and reading. 
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deeds of love, and clieerful Cliiisfclaii intercourse. 
Apply the same observation to the Fasting Da}’’. The 
mere omission or retrenchment of a meal is by itself 
nothing. It will be worse than nothmg, — ^it will con- 
travene the spirit of the Ordinance, — if it make ns 
morose instead of cheerful, or disqualify us for the 
exercise of the mind in Prayer, Self-examination, and 
the study of the Scriptures. Fasting is designed as 
a help to Prayer ; and the moment it becomes an hin- 
di'ance, that moment it defeats its own end. It is 
designed also as a help to Almsgiving, — a retrench- 
ment of our own superfluities to supply the needs of 
the poor. Now Almsgiving can only be acceptably 
practised in a spirit of love ; and therefore to allow 
Fasting to interfere with those little duties of love, 
kmdness, and consideration, which we owe to those 
around us, is again a counteractioiP of its end. P'or 
some constitutions, doubtless, the self-control requhed 
of them lies in other departments rather than in that' 
of food. Surefy there are subjects enough in which 
we may lay a restriction u]Don ourselves, comforts 
enough which we may spare for the good of others, 
superfluities enough which we may retrench. We 
cannot be at any real loss for a quarter in which to 
exercise self-denial ; and so long as it is wisely and 
lovingly exercised, the quarter is a matter of quite 
secondaiy importance. Whatever be the form which 
we adopt of keeping under our body and bringing it 
into subjection, let us. at all events take care to spi- 
ritualize it by a larger a.mount of Prayer and devotional 
retirement, by meditation upon our sins, by acts of 
kindness, by deeds of love. 

As regarding the observance of Lent generalfy, so 
regarding the specific observance of Fast Days, we feel 
that it is’ specially demanded by the times on which we 
are fallen. Here again we believe, that in a faithful 
adherence to the system of our Church is to be found 
a remedy for the tremendous social evils which ever 
attend the progress of Civilization, when that progress 
becomes unhealthily rapid. The iniquity of Sodom is 
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said to huve consisted in “ pride, fulness of bread, 
abundance of idleness,” and neglect of “ strengthen- 
ing the hands of the poor and needy.” If ^Yith 
‘‘ abundance of idleness ” our times and countiy cannot 
be justly taxed, the other traits — haughtiness, luxury, 
and hard-hearted inconsiderateness — are frightfully 
exemplified in our rich and pj’osperous community. 
“Fulness of bread” especially. The luxuries and over- 
refinements of the age — all the manifold softnesses 
whereby art contrives to make life easy, and to soothe 
the little wearinesses, and minister to the little whims 
of the opulent, — remind the student of profane history 
of the degenerate effeminacy of manners under the 
earlier Roman Emperors, — those monsters of cruelty 
and of lust. While in tbe mind of the student of 
Scripture, these luxmdes call up sterner and more awful 
associations, as he remembers what was the end of the 
certain rich man, at whose gate was laid Lazarus full 
of sores, while he himself “ was clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day.” The 
flesh grows wanton and insolent ; the spirit, just kept 
alive in the nation by the august presence of the 
Gospel, and by the ministrations of a Church, whose 
labours are totally incommensurate to the extent of 
her harvest-field, pines and languishes, and is ready to 
die. ISTow the remedy for this state of things is the 
revival of the Fast-Day, — not in the narrowness of a 
mere literal observance, but in that spirit of humiliation 
and love and self-restraint, to which alone God has 
respect. It was one of Our dear Lord’s last warnings 
to His followers : “ Take heed to yourselves, lest at any 
time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that day 
come upon you unawares.” May this warning ring 
like an alainim in the ears of this soft and luxurious 
generation ! And that it may do so, let us fall at the 
knees of Him who gave it, with that Prayer of our 
Church, which in a few short lines expresses the whole 
use and force and significance of Fasting : — 

“ 0 Lord, who for our sake didst fast forty days and 
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foilr nisrlits : Give iis erace to use sucli abstinence, 
that; our flesh being subdued to the Spiidt, we may 
erer obey Thy godly motions in righteousness and true 
holiness, to Thv honoru: and gloiyg who livest and 
reiernest v.dth the Father and the Holy Ghost, one 

\j ' 

God, world without end.” 


CHAHTEH Yin. 

o^■ AiiirsarrnyG. 

“ Thg imagers and thine aims are come 2i]j for a memo- 
rial before God ^ — Acts s. 4. 

These are the words, in which an angel assiii’es 
Cornelius that liis way of life has met with God’s 
approyal. “ His prayers and liis alms had come up 
for a memorial before God.” His own account of 
what the angel said to him notices the same t^vo 
points, with a yery triding yerbal discrepancy : — “ A 
man stood before me in bright clothing, and said, 
Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had 
in remembrance m the sight of God.” And the sketch 
of the life of Cornelius, drawn by the Eyangelist, has 
the same featmes. He is described as “ a devout man, 
and one that feared God with all his house” — (so much 
for his general character ; now for the particular exer- 
cises by which the character expressed itself) — “ v:ho 
gave much alms to the peogle, and garaged to God- 
ahcag.'' 

Tills Chapter shall be devoted to the subject of 
Almsgiving ; and we open it by observing the position 
wliich AhnsHving holds in the scheme of Christian 
duty. Thy prayers and thine ahns.” There is a 
deeper meaning in the chcumstance of Prayers and 
Alms being noticed side bv side than migrht at fii'st 
sight appear. Alms are the correlative of prayers. 
The two exercises are, if I may so say, branches from 
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a common stem, which hinds them together. And 
what is that common stem ? It is the moral Law of 
God ; that Law to which, though it he not the Cove- 
nant under which (as Christian men) we live, we must 
yet be conformed as a rule of life. The Law branches 
out, as we know, into two great precepts, — supreme 
and unbounded Love to God, and Love to our neigh- 
bour as to ourselves. How the man who really and 
habitually prays, the man who lives in the spirit of 
prayer, fulfils the first great branch of duty. True 
spiritual prayer, — “the effectual, fervent prayer of a 
righteous man,” such as was Cornelius, is the outcome 
and expression of a man’s duty to God. Such prayer 
is called in Scripture “incense;” partly from its 
reaching the Throne of Grace, even as incense, when 
kindled, soars up to the sky ; partly from its spiritual 
fragrance and acceptability. “ Let my prayer be set 
forth in Thy sight as the incense^"' And the man who 
gives alms, in the true spirit of almsgiving, is equally 
fulfilling the second great branch of duty. Devout 
almsgiving — such as was that of Cornelius, who “ gave 
much alms to the people,” and that of the centurion 
in the Gospel, who loved the Jewish nation, and 
built for them a synagogue — is the outcome and ex- 
pression of a man’s duty to his neighbour. Yet think 
not that the act passes no further than to our neigh- 
bour. It too, no less than prayer, comes up before 
God as a memorial. It too, no less than prayer, finds 
in the fragrant, soaring incense its Scriptural, emblem 
and type. .“ I have all, and abound ” (says the grateful 
Apostle, whose need had been supplied by his Phi- 
lippian converts) ; “ I am full, having received of 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you ; 
an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifee accejgtaljle, well- 
gfleasing to God.'^ 

Thus, then, Prayer and Almsgiving are seen to be 
co-ordinate. This circumstance alone lends a value to 
Almsgiving, which perhaps we have not been apt to 
attach to it. Yiewed side by side with Prayer, as the 
expression of love to our fellow-men, it assumes a 

I 
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position and a significance ■\vliicli we nevei’ hitherto 
gave it ci’edit for. iSTaj, if- truth must he said, we have 
been occasionallj .somewhat suspicious of Almsgiving, 
in the term itself we have fancied "we laeard a legal 
ring, as if it were not genuine G-ospel coin ; and some 
of us, it may be, have secretly regarded those happy 
characters, who are profuse and munificent in relieving 
the distress of others, as seeking to be justified by the 
works of the Law and not b3r the faith of Christ. 
But this correlation between Prayer and Alms puts 
the subject in a new light. Almsgiving need be no 
more a -work of human merit than Prayer is. iMei- 
ther Almsgiving nor Prayer can justify the sinner. 
No almsgiving, however profuse, and no pra^mr, how- 
ever fervent, can wupe aw^aj’’ a single stain of guilt 
from the soul. That is the special and exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Blood of Christ’s Atonement. ' But 
both Prayer and Almsgiving — the one as well as the 
other — “ come up for a memorial for God,” when 
offered to Him in faith, even in such imperfect and 
inchoate faith as that of Cornelius must have been, 
before he heard the preaching of the Gospel from the 
Apostle Peter. 

It must however be obvious that, as it is not every 
so-called Prayer, so it is not every so-called Ahns, of 
wdiich the great things that have been said above can 
with truth be predicated. T^^e have been speaking of 
Pra^’^er in its broadest sense, as embracing every form 
of communion wuth God ; and of Ahns also we have 
been speaking in the broadest sense which the term 
w ill bear ; not merely as an occasional dole to the poor, 
but as the relief of human distress from a. deep living 
s^unpathy with man’s sufferings and sorrow^s. I have 
looked at Almsgiving for the moment as the genuine 
expression of Cliristian Charity, just as I have looked 
at Prayer for the moment as the genuine expression of 
Christian Piety. But this, w^e know, is by no means 
the case with every Alms and every Praj^'er. Both^in 
the case of Prayers and of Alms the act has, hi the 
sadly degenerate practice of Christians, become de- 
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tacl^ed from the sihrit which should animate it, and 
which alone can render it acceptable. Pra^mr is per- 
formed 1)}^ multitudes (performance, alas ! is the cor- 
rect word) without the smallest sense of its being a 
prhdlege or a refreshment, merely because conscience 
or the usages of society exact a certain measure of it. 
And Alms, similarly, are extorted reluctantly from the 
majority of those who give them, with a feeling that 
any petition for them, whether coming from the per- 
sons in need, or from the minister of Grod acting in 
their behalf, is an importunity of which we would 
willingly be rid. It cannot be imagined that such 
Prayers or such Alms have any acceptability on 
high. 

Let us inquire them in what spirit Alms may be so 
given as to come up for a memorial before God. And 
may God bless our reflections on this subject, not only 
to the enlightenment of he understanding, but to the 
stimulating and strengthei'ing of our wills ! 

Pursuing then still the ] parallel between Prayers and 
Alms, which has been already drawn out, we remark 
that both these oflerings to God must be made, not on 
casual impulse, not as the- mere inspiration of a happy 
moment, but on principle. As regards Prayer, this is 
generally acknowledged, and need scarcely be pressed. 
No one, it may be presumed, thinks that he has ac- 
quitted himself of his duty as a Christian, unless he 
has offered Prayer systematically and periodically. No 
one probably could satisfy his conscience by lifting up 
his heart to God only when he found himself in a 
happy frame for doing so. Acceptable as such a plan 
might be to our natural indolence, it would scarcely 
approve itself to our minds as right, if we should say, 
“ 1 shall abandon stated Prayer altogether ; I shall 
leave Prayer for those happy moments, few and far 
between, like angels’ visits, when the mind is released 
from care, made complacent by good health, good 
spirits, and good fortune; or when it is inclined to 
.serious thought by a good Sermon or by a visitation of 
Providence.” However such a plan might defend 

I 2 
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itself argumentatively as a method of avoiding formalism 
and unreality in Prayer, the instinct of the Christian 
mind Avould at once repudiate it as wrong. In the 
first place, the duty which is left for performance at a 
convenient season is too sure, according to the ordi- 
nary laws of human experience, to find no season which 
is convenient ; and he who defers sailing till he has 
wind, -weather, and tide all in his favom*, is apt to end 
by never setting sail at all. In the second place, 
Prayer is not simply (or chiefly) for the edification of 
the individual soul (in which case there might, per- 
haps, he some reason in deferring it till we could 
perform it with sensible profit and complacency) ; it is 
also an act of homage to Almighty Grod, a recognition 
of His claim upon our time, our thoughts, and the best 
energies of our minds. If our Prayers are to have 
any significance in this latter view of them, if they are 
not merely to please ourselves by the indulgence of 
pious sentiments, but to honour God, they must be 
offered sj^stematically and methodically. We must 
pray when Ave rise up ; we must pray when we lie 
down ; we must join in the prayers of the congregation 
on Sundays and Holy Days. All this is conceded as 
regards Prayer ; but, as regards Almsgmng, hoAv dif- 
ferent is tiie view generally taken of tlie subject, and 
how miserably uncertain and precarious the practice 
whicli prcA’-ails ! Instead of recognizing a certain por- 
tion of their earnings or income as being due to 
Almighty God, and as being a sacred fund, which 
must be spent in the course of the year on works of 
Piety and Charity, the modern Christian abandons 
himself, for the most part, to the appeals Avhich are 
made to him on behalf of Philanthropic objects, and 
helps those objects only where his sensibilities are 
stirred in their favour. His beneficence is not an 
organized work at all ; it is an occasional and irregular 
impulse. A Charity Sermon, which he happens to 
hear, awakens in him a kindly interest in the insti- 
tution advocated ; and he gives, if he has the money 
with him; if not, he determines to give ; but often, in 
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the pressui’e and hurry of the week’s work, his ardoui 
cools, and his resolution is forgotten. Then there are 
cases of distress personally Icnoivn to him, which he 
relieves with more or less generosity according to the 
liveliness of the interest which he feels in them. But 
he has no idea, because he has never been at the pains 
to make the reckoning, what proportion his alms bear 
to his resources ; he has never asked himself the ques- 
tion, or at least has never seriously prosecuted it to an 
answer ; “ Do they bear a fair proportion ; a proportion 
which satisfies my own convictions of what is right ; 
because, if they do not, I am quite determined they 
shall?” 

Modern Almsgiving being, thus for the most part, 
the result of good impulse, rather than of principle, the 
system of things has adjusted itself to the sentiments 
of the majority. Money must be had for the various 
objects of benevolence ; and, as it is not to be had upon 
principle, it must be had by an appeal to our sensi- 
bilities, or even by more questionable methods. In- 
ducements to give are held out by the showy and 
exaggerated oratory of the public meeting, by the 
gaiety and little dissipation of the bazaar, or the luxury 
and social intercourse of the public dinner ; these being 
the baits by which money may be caught even from 
those who never part with it from higher motives. 
The least objectionable form in which these appeals are 
made is that of the Charity Sermon. A Charity Ser- 
mon, according to the accepted definition of it, means 
the pathetic exposition by a preacher of some object of 
benevolence, designed to work upon the sensibilities of 
the hearers, and to draw from them assistance in the 
way of money. If this is done with simplicity, and 
without aiming at rhetorical effect, and if the special 
object is always subordinated to the great end of 
instruction in Divine Truth (the sacred province of the 
Christian pulpit) , the proceeding is quite unobjection- 
able, and may be productive of good. Nor probably, 
in the present state of Christian sentiment, could any 
better method of raising funds for a good object be 
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devised. But even the Charitj’- Sermon is not the 
theoretically high and true "way of obtaining supplies 
for a desirable object. If the standard of Christian 
sentiment and practice were higher, if it at all resembled 
what it was in early days, before Christian zeal and love 
cooled down, Charity Sermons would be unnecessaiy. 
The Apostolic advice on the subject of Alms runs thus 
(and if every Clmstian would act on the principle o£ 
this advice, all occasional appeals on behalf of good 
objects would be superseded and extinguished) : “ jSTow 
concerning the collection for the saints, as I have 
given order to the chm’ches of Galatia, even so do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there 
be no gatherings when I come,” that is to say (ex- 
tracting the spirit of the precept from its letter) . 
“ Periodically examine your earnings, and set apart a 
due and fair proportion of them for works of Piety and 
Charity. Let that proportion constitute a separate 
fund, and when objects of benevolence are brought 
before you, assist them out of that fund.” The Pri- 
mitive Church acted on the letter of this Apostolical 
precept ; and a trace of then* practice is still to be 
found in that part of the Office of the Holy Communion, 
wliicli is called the Offertory. In the course of the 
Liturgy (or Service of the Communion) offermgs either 
of money, or of food and clothing, were made by all 
members of the congregation, who did not lie under 
any Church censime. These offerings ryere afterward 
divided into four parts. The first pai-t went to the 
relief of the poor ; the second to the maintenance of 
the Bishop ; the third part defrayed the expenses of 
the sacred fabric and its ornaments j the foui’th was 
divided among the subordinate Clergy. Indeed, fi’om 
a remarkable passage of St. Chiysostom, it would seem 
that the early Christians never entered the Church to 
pray without giving alms to the poor, some of whom 
were stationed at the Church-door for the purpose. So 
deepl}'’ v/as the mind of our forefathers in the faith 
imbued with the connexion between Prayers and Alms : 
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so tliorouglily were they inoculated with the Scriptural 
view that acts of homage to Grod must go hand in hand 
with acts of love of man. 

Now, without asserting that exactly the same form 
of Almsgiving would suit the present altered state of 
things, without maintaining (as nevertheless many 
wise and good men do) that the Offertory and the 
alms-chest could even now he advantageously made the 
medium of giving all that is given for the Service of 
God, and the relief of the poor, we may surely say that 
the girinciple of these primitive offerings is as applicable 
as ever, and that, if it were conscientiously applied by 
everg Clu’istian, the result would be an abundance of 
means for every good object, which would quite super- 
sede these occasional appeals. The principle is, to be 
systematic, regular, and methodical in our Alms, 
instead of casual and impulsive. AU that is necessary 
in order to this is a little time, a little trouble (very 
little of either), and perhaps, I should add, a little moral 
courage. Let us first settle with our own minds, as in 
the sight of God, what proportion of our income is due 
to works of Piety and Charity. The proportion will 
vary very much ; for it is clear that the same propor- 
tion v/ill be much more severely felt when subtracted 
from a very narrow income, than when it is the mere 
exuberant overflow of a very large one. No one man 
can lay down a rule for another in this respect ; the 
only point of importance is, that we should satisfy not 
the expectations of others, but the requirements of an 
enlightened and a pure conscience in ourselves, or, in 
other words, the claims of God. The proportion 
having been settled, all that follows is more or less 
mechanical, and may be done with a very slight ex- 
penditure of time. A private account is opened, 
exhibiting on one side all our receipts, on the other 
every item of our charitable expenditure. Periodically 
the account is examined. If it should appear that the 
sum of our charitable expenditure comes up to the 
proportion we have determined upon, well and good ; 
we have done our duty, and have the satisfaction of 
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knowing that wo have done it. Should it exceed the 
proportion, the excess may he balanced (though I 
think it scarcely ever ‘will be) by a retrenchment of 
charity in the succeeding period. But should it fall 
short of the proportion, it may be made a point of 
conscience at once to seal up the deficit, and send it off 
to the best Charitable Institution we know of. If every 
one would act thus, — poor as well as rich, — and the 
poor are quite as much bound to give their small pro- 
portion as the rich their large one, — I believe that the 
resources of deserving Charities would never fail. It is 
because Charities are thrown upon impulse, instead of 
principle, for their supplies, and because impulse is so 
fitful and casual a thing, that the funds of most of 
them fall off as soon as the enthusiasm which started 
them subsides. — But benefits of a much higher kind 
would accrue from the exercise of systematic benevo- 
lence, — benefits, whose sphere is the spirit and moral 
being of the giver. It contributes greatly to that 
peace of mind, which is so essential an element of 
spiritual progress, to be assured that to the extent of 
our ability we are fulfilling our religious obhgations. 
This assurance we can have respecting Almsgiving, 
only if we are giving on principle and methodically. 
And another happy effect of this methodical giving on 
the mind will be, — that the very satisfactoriness of the 
process is likely to lead to a further advance in the 
same direction. He who has conscientiously given one 
twentieth this year will feel urged to give a tenth the 
next. The appetite for Christian liberality will grow, 
when it is healthily indulged, instead of morbidly 
stimulated. And that wretched feeling that every fresh 
charitable appeal is an exaction, would whoUy cease, 
when we know that a sum has been set apart for ex- 
penditure of this kind in one form or another ; and our 
gift would have that element of alacrity and forward- 
ness essential to its acceptability ; it would be given in 
the spirit prescribed by the Apostle ; “ Let every man 
do according as he is disposed in his heart, not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity; for Grod loveth a cheerful giver.” 
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The whole of what has been said is an expansion of, 
and reduces itself to, the one idea, that Alms should be 
given on principle. Alms and Prayers are co-ordinate 
exercises of Piety ; they are both of them offerings to 
God • and as, in the one case, we must be careful not 
to rob God of the time and the mental effort, so, in 
the other, we must be equally careful not to rob Him of 
the gold and silver, which are His due. A portion of 
our time must be fenced round from the intrusion of 
worldly cares and secular business, if we arc to dis- 
charge God’s claims upon us. And on the same prin- 
ciple a portion of our substance must be regarded as a 
sacred treasury, not to be invaded by our own neces- 
sities, much less by our self-indulgence, and love of 
luxury. 

The offerings made to God out of this treasury, — 
if made with faith in His Name, — are represented in 
Holy Scripture as memorials of us in Heaven. How 
inspiring the thought that we may have such memorials, 
— deeds which may serve (so to speak) to embalm our 
names, and keep them ever fresh and fragrant in that 
bright and cloudless realm. ! The believing and beautiful 
action of the woman in the Gospel who anointed Our 
Lord’s head, as He sat at meat in Simon’s house, was 
to be rewarded, — has been rewarded, — in a similar 
manner. Wheresoever the Gospel has been preached 
in the whole world, that woman’s act of faith and piety 
has been rehearsed, commended, echoed on from the 
fathers to the children. A fame more glorious than 
hers, a memorial more rich in its results and con- 
sequences, as being a memorial not among men, but 
before God, is open to all of us who hear the Gospel. 
Do you desire that your name should be known in 
Heaven, — should be whispered and carried upward by 
the angels, — should be graven on the heart of our great 
High Priest, — should be mentioned by Him to God 
continually ? Aspire to Heaven with devout prayers 
and sighs. Seek Christ with devout sympathies and 
devout succours, in the poor, whom He has constituted 
His representatives. Multiply acts of faitli, and acts 
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of love. And these acts shall keep alive the remem- 
brance of yon in the Heavenl}’’ Court, 'where no remem- 
brance is "without a requital. Cornelius was recompensed 
for his prayers and alms, by the visit of an Angel, by 
the vish of an Apostle, by the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, and, to crown all, by the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. How striking an instance of the large and 
munificent scale, on which God responds to the desires 
and efibrts which His free Grace has prompted, — 
of His “giving more” (as is His -wont) “than either 
we desire or deserve!” How wonderful a fulfilment of 
the promise made by Our Lord both to secret Alms and 
secret Prayers, — “ Thy Father, -which seeth in secret. 
Himself shall reward thee openly 1 ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

ON PEEQ-CJENTING THE HOLY COMHUNION. 

“ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or lohatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God .” — 1 Coe. x. 31. 

It is curious to observe how religious ideas are con- 
tinually in a state of flux and change. Hot only do 
outward fashions alter, but habits of thought are 
difierent from what they once were. Controversies 
have shifted theu’ ground; and the theological com- 
batants have gone oli to a different part of the field. 
Time was when many a controversial lance w^as broken 
in our Church on the question at issue between 
CalHnists and Au-minians. The keen interest once 
talcen in that debate has entirely collapsed ; and thinlv- 
ing men on both sides would probably admit that there 
is much precious truth in both Calvinism and Armi- 
nianism, — ^wliicli is only another form of saying that 
Holy Scriptm-e makes statements wliich favour both. 
To pass from doctrines to practices (not that the two 
can ever be severed except in idea, for practice must 
ever be based upon doctrine), there is now in progress 
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a revolution in our habits of thought on the subject 
of frequently communicating Serious Christians are 
coming round gradually, it is presumed by the force 
of conviction, to the habit of communicating mucli 
oftener than they used to do. More frequent oppor- 
tunities of receiving the holy Supper are given by the 
Clergy ; an index in itself of a changed state of thought 
and feeling on the subject ; for where there is no de- 
mand, there is usually no supply. And, according!}’’, 
the old manuals of preparation for the Holy Commu- 
nion, excellent as several of them are, and containing, 
as many of them do, much valuable material for edifica- 
tion, are becoming, to a great extent, obsolete. They 
need to be thrown into a new form, adai^ted to a 
weekly or fortnightly recurrence of the Ordinance. 
For that the copious meditations and self-examinations, 
which most of them contain and recommend, should be 
gone through weekly, fortnightly, — nay even monthly, 
— ^by persons engaged in the active business of life, is of 
course out of the question, — a simple impossibility. A 
volume of preparatory devotions, (and several of these 
manuals are volumes,) implies that the Ordinance 
recurs but rarely, at great and solemn periods. 

Is the old method of rare Communion, or the new 
method of frequent Communion, the best ? We believe 
the new method to be so, because it is based upon a 
truer view of the Ordinance. The frequency or rarity 
of celebration would be in itself of comparatively little 
moment, if it were a mere outward fashion, if there 
were no principle involved in it. But a principle there 
is, underlying, and giving rise to, the change of 
practice : and we rejoice to think that this principle 
is more freely and generally recognized than it has 
hitherto been. 

If the Eucharist were merely, as Zwingie most 
erroneously thought, a commemorative rite, — if the 
whole design of the Ordinance were to affect us with a 
picture of our Saviour’s Passion, — ^this design would 
doubtless be carried out more effectively by a rare than 
by a frequent Communion. For it is a law of the 
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mind, from the operation of ■which -we shall strive in 
vain to exempt ourselves, that the impression which is 
constantly repeated gradually loses its force. But the 
Lord's Supper is not merely a commemoration, hut an 
actual channel or vehicle of Grace to the soul. It stands 
on the same footing in this respect with Prayer, reading 
of Scripture, public worship, and sermons; only we believe 
that it takes precedence of them all, as the instrument 
of a higher Grace, and a means of a closer communion 
with God. Observe that by the Word of God itself, 
the Eucharist is placed in the same category -with the 
other means of Grace, and that it seems to be intimated 
that the early Christians were equally frequent in the 
obseiwance of all of them. “ And they continued r ued- 
fast in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship " (they 
constantly attended the teaching of the Apostles, and 
did not forsake the assembling of themselves together 
wth them in the name of Cueist), “ and in hreahing 
of bread, and in prayers." There is no hint here that 
the doctrine and the prayers were to be of frequent re- 
currence, but the brealdng of Bread to be reserved, as I 
may say, for state occasions. If all are means of Grace, 
and if the “ breaking of Bread,” as being the dis- 
tinctively Christian Ordinance, — ^yea, as communicating 
to the soul, not indeed by a carnal transubstantiation, 
but “ after an heavenly and spiritual manner,” the very 
Body and Blood of our crucified Bedeemer, — is the 
highest means of Grace, why should not all recur with 
equal frequency ? Do we allege that the liveliness of 
our feelings respecting the Lord’s Supper 'U’ill wear off 
with the frequent repetition of it ? Bay ; but it is not 
liveliness of feeling which in any Ordinance we should 
seek, but the strengthening of principle. The two 
objects are quite distinct. Feeling occasionally runs 
very lugh, when principle is at its lowest ebb. Church 
history supplies instances in abundance of spiritual 
ecstasies (mere Satanic delusions, of course), where 
there was no real submission of the will to God. And 
on the other hand, principle may be in its full strength, 
and faith may be really clinging to God with all the 
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force of moral determination, while feeling seems to have 
ebbed away altogether out of the soul. Thus Our 
Lord cries out upon the cross that God has forsaken 
Him, while He is really tightening His liold upon tlie 
Father, and indicating this firmness of grasp by the 
little word expressive of so much clinging, “ My,” 

■ — • “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 

If superficial liveliness of feeling were what we ought 
to seek in the Ordinances of religion, there could be no 
question that too frequent repetition in any of them 
would be a mistake, calculated to counteract their 
influence. If for the next two years we shut up our 
Bibles, and thus divested our minds in some measure of 
their glib familiarity with the phraseology of Scripture, 
and at the end of that j)eriod opened them at one of the 
more pathetic or sublime passages, that passage would 
stir in our minds a far more vivid emotion, than 
Scripture ever communicates under our present cir- 
cumstances. At the first outbreak of the Reformation, 
when the Sacred Volume was scarce, and the people 
sunk in gross ignorance of its truths, men had a much 
keener appreciation of it, a much livelier feeling of its 
preciousness than now, when it lies on the shelf of 
every cottage, and its comparatively fresh-looking 
binding shows the neglect in which spiritual blessings 
are held, as soon as they have become cheap, and easy 
of access. But in order that we might again have 
those vivid impressions respecting God’s truth which 
men had in those old days, when they gathered round 
the chained Bible in the parish church, and appointed 
one of their party to read it aloud to them, it would be 
a strange method of proceeding, and one based on a 
false logic, to unlearn as much of this blessed Book as 
we possibly could, in the hope of thus coming fresh to 
the perusal of it. Then why is not the same reasoning, 
which holds good in the case of the Holy Scriptures, 
to be applicable to other means of Grace ? If all we 
sought in the Eucharist were a certain natural sen- 
sibility to the Death of Clirist, which Death the 
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Ordinance is appointed to show forth, then indeed 
might we go once a year only, like the Scottish 
peasants, over hill and dale, to partake of the Heavenly 
Banquet ; — then indeed might we enjoy the artless- 
ness with which the rite is there celebrated, as being a 
nearer approach to the original institution in the loay 
of picture. But I seek much more in the Eucharist 
than to look at a picture and he touched by it. I seek 
to be fed in that Holy Ordinance ; to be spiritually 
nourished, through the elements of Bread and Wine, 
with that Flesh which is meat indeed, and that Blood 
which is drink indeed. And if the things of the body 
furnish any sufficient analogy to the things of the soul, 
I sliould fear that the receiving this Heavenly Food 
only once a year would be something ver' much 
resembling spiritual starvation. 

Yet argue as we may, oui’ arguments wHl go for 
nothing against instinct. And in devout minds which 
have been reared under the old sj'stem of things, there 
is an instinct adverse to very frequent Communions, 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to supplant. 
We believe that in this instinct there is an element of 
reason and reverence, however false may be the con- 
clusions to which it leads ; and that at all events our 
forefathers had hold of a truth, for which it behoves us 
to find some place in the modern system. Let us 
endeavour to analj’^ze the feeling of reluctance which 
many good persons still entertain to a frequent (say a 
weekly) Communion. 

Unquestionably, reverence towards the Ordinance 
has some share in engendeiing the reluctance. It is 
felt, and very justty felt, that in order to make so 
frequent a Communion of real value to us, there must 
be a general correspondence between the Ordinance and 
our lives. There is somethijig dreadful in the thought 
of so high an Ordinance degenerating mto formality \ 
and degenerate into formality it must, unless, con- 
temporaneously with this frequent celebration, there 
should be a general raising of the tone of the recipient’s 
character and conduct. This is all true, just, and 
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sound, — right in feeling ; right in principle. But why 
slioulcl we implicitly reject the other branch of the 
alteniative ? Why is there not to be a general raising 
of the tone of our character and conduct? Why 
should we resolve to acquiesce in respectability, and 
virtuall}' decline to aim at sanctity ? Ah, sluggish 
will, thou art in fault ! Frequent Communions demand 
higher aspirations ; and higher aspirations involve 
stronger efforts and harder struggles. And these 
efforts and struggles are a tax upon the wiU, which the 
will perhaps is not quite ready to paj’-. Is this the 
secret cause of our reluctance? I believe it is fre- 
quently one cause. For if a man be honestly bent, not 
merel}^ on reaching a very fair average standard of 
excellence, but on perfecting holiness in the fear of 
the Lord,” the reluctance very soon vanishes. Fre- 
quent Communion is then willingly embraced as a 
lielp, not declined out of a false homage to the Ordi- 
nance. 

But what, it may be asked, constitutes conformity of 
life to the Ordinance of the Holy Communion ? What 
is that- habitual state, the living in which (more or less) 
establishes that correspondence between us and the 
Ordinance, which makes a very frequent reception avail- 
able ? Let the text which stands at the head of this 
Chapter furnish us Tvith an answer to this question. 

It is a great mystery, which teaches us many 
valuable lessons, that Grod has consecrated our reception 
of food into the highest Ordinances of religion. What 
may this' circumstance be designed to teach u's ? The 
lesson expressly stated in the text, “ Whether there- 
fore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of Grod.” The reception of food is a common 
action, — homely, trivial, having nothing dignified or 
sublime about it, as is intimated by the words, “ what- 
soever ye do,” following upon the specification of it, — 
“ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of Grod.” And again, the re- 
ception of food is a necessary action, — it is what we 
must do, in order to maintain our lives. The implica- 
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tion of the text, then, is that in our common and trivial 
actions, even in those 'which are hound upon us by 
necessity, and ■which ^xe cannot any how escape from 
domg, — there is room and scope for glorifying Almighty 
God. On the one hand, -u^e may do them mechanically 
and in a spirit of routme, or from the low motive of the 
pleasure which is to be had from them, or from the 
wrong motive of human praise. Or, on the other hand, 
we may do them, or strive to do them, in a religious 
spirit, fixing the eye of the mind, while we do them, 
on the great end of God’s Service and Kingdom. In 
one word, we may either go through conamon life in a 
common way, tying up our rehgion to Public Worship 
on Sundays, and private prayer on week-days, or we 
may go through common life avith an uncommon motive, 
— the thought of God, and the desire of pleasing and 
ser-dng Him in all. tilings. Kow if a man should be 
going tlu’ough common life thus, — ^if he sanctifies and 
elevates it, or even strives, as much as he can, to 
sanctify and elevate it, by importing into it a Christian 
motive, there is between him and the Holy Communion 
a certain correspondence, which is easily perceived. 
What were the materials out of which Christ fi’amed 
the highest rite of His holy Keligion ? Did He pre- 
scribe a costlj’’ sacrifice, such as it would be a tax upon 
human resources to furnish? Ko such thing. He 
blessed a common meal, and consecrated it into a 
Sacrament, and made it the means, by a marveBous 
mystery of Grace, of communicating Himself to man’s 
soul. What did He mean by so doing ? J\Iany things 
of grave import, some things, possibly, beyond our 
reach ; but tliis most assm’edly, — ^that the genius of 
His Keligion, as expressed in its highest Ordinance, 
is to sanctify all the actions of hiunan Hfe, even 
dorni to the humblest and most necessary. To do 
this is, if I may so say, to breathe the atmosphere of 
the Holy Communion, and to have such a congeniality 
with it, as shall never make it match ill or show 
unsuitabty upon the general groundwork of om’ lives. 
Header, are you and I striving thus to sanctify, — ^not 
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onl/ holy seasons and holy exercises, — hut all the 
common actions of daily life ? Then shall we feel at- 
tracted towards a frequent reception of the Holy Com- 
munion, as one great means of furthering our object. 

J3ut in the feeling- of reluctance to frequent Com- 
munion, there is one decidedly good element, whicli we 
must not pass over without notice. Persons think it 
beneficial to have certain solemn and stated periods, at 
which they ma 3 '' look into the affairs of their souls 
more narrowly, wind up their spiritual accounts more 
at leisure, and make a fresh start, as it were, upon their 
Christian course. These periods have been with them 
hitherto their Communions ; each of which has thus 
become a sort of era in their inner life. But, if they 
are now to communicate every week or every fortnight, 
this solemn scrutiny and preparation, if it be not an 
actual impossibility, will become an unreality. Special 
devotional exercises are good at special seasons, but 
the mind cannot profitably be under such a strain every 
week or every fortnight. Sundays are great helps to a 
holy life ; but only one day in every seven is appointed 
to be a Sunday. 

In all this there is great force and reason. And he 
who is minded to live the Devout Life must on no 
account abandon the excellent practice of periodically 
examining his conscience on every department of duty, 
and seeking from God in prayer, and retirement from 
the world, that fresh spring of holy energy which is to 
be found for all of us in the Blood and Grace of Jesus 
Christ. But why must this necessarily be done before 
every Communion ? Why might it not be done only 
before the three great Communions of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whit-Sunday ? Or if even this be found 
impracticable, as with persons heavily engaged will very 
likely be the case, why should not these special devo- 
tions be limited' to one Communion in the year, that of 
Christmas or that of Easter ? Assm-edly, a thorough 
and sifting Self-examination, once satisfactorily per- 
formed, is better than three or four cursory inspections 
of the conscience : Self-examination being a matter in 
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wMcli to be cursory and superficial is usually to deceive 
oneself. Then for ordinary Communions, assuming, of 
com’se, — and I am assuming all tlmough, — tliat tbe 
conscience is kept clear of wilful sin, — our usual evening 
retrospect of tbe day, with some very trifling addition 
to our evening prayer on Friday and Saturday, the 
eighty-fourth Psalm, for example, and the prayer of 
access in the Communion Office, “We do not presume 
to come to this Thy table,” &c., would abundantly 
suffice. 

Have we now reached and met in any mind the 
objections which are felt to a frequent Communion? 
Or does there remain still a lurking mistrust of such a 
practice, under the suspicion, perhaps, of which Eng- 
lishmen are at all times so susceptible, that it is 
popish ? Such a suspicion is, in the first place, not 
borne out by the facts. Romanists, as a general rule, 
although they constantly assist at the Mass, (that is, 
are present at the celebration, and follow what is being 
done mentally,) communicate much seldomer than 
English Churchmen. Their unscriptural tenet of Tran- 
substantiation, giving as it does a false awfulness and a 
superstitious mysteriousness to the Ordinance, frightens 
them away and holds them back from frequent Com- 
munion. So much for the real state of the case among 
them. And as regards the theory of frequent Com- 
munion, by way of showing that it is by no means 
exclusively Romanist, let me close this Chapter with 
an extract from those touching and edifying ad- 
dresses published under the title of the Adieux of 
Adolphe Monod. The speaker was a French Pro- 
testant pastor, eminent for piety and for his extra- 
ordinary abilities as a preacher. The pulpit from which 
he spoke, — and it is sometimes the most effective of all 
pulpits, — was a death-bed, aromid which, Sunday by 
Sunday, (for he lingered long,) he gathered as many 
members of his little flock as the sick-room would hold, 
and received with them the Holy Communion, and 
spoke to them of such subjects as the “ Regrets of a 
Hying Man.” One of these addresses is headed “ Fre- 
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quent Comm union.” While guarding myself against 
being understood to recommend, as he does, a daily 
Communion, I willingly quote him as an advocate of 
frequent celebrations. Thus- he speaks to the little 
flock at his bed-side, the words being taken down from 
his lips by his children : — “ My dear friends, I wish 
you to know that in the frequent reception of the 
Communion during my illness I find much comfort, 
and I hope also much fruit. It is a great evil that the 
Communion should be celebrated so rarely in our 
Church, an evil which people on all sides are now 
appljdng themselves to remedy. Cm* Eeformers, in 
estabhshing this order of things, have taken care to 
explain that they did it only for a time, and to prevent 
certain very grave abuses, which had crept into the 
primitive Chm’ch, But what they did as a temporary 
precaution has remained for ages in the greater number 
of our churches. At length we reach the time when 
we may expect to have frequent Communion restored 
to us. Calvin savs somewhere, that the Communion 
ought to be celebrated at least every Sunday. Eemark 
this at least. If it should be every Sunday at least, 
what should it be at most ? At most must be, to take 
it as the early Christians did, according to CaMn (and 
that comes out, too, clearly enough from the Acts of 
the Apostles), every day from house to house, at the 
close of the family repast. Each of you may have 
remarked that rare Communion gives I know not what 
strange and extraordinary idea of the Communion, — of 
the preparation which ought to precede, and of the 
emotions which follow it. On the contrary, frequent 
Communion makes us understand much better the true 
character of this Sacrament ; and it is impossible that 
daily Communion should fail to put us in perfect 
possession of that true character ; for it teaches us to 
connect the Communion rvith all that there is most 
simple in Christian life, just as a repast is one of the 
simplest things in ordinary life. But whether there 
should be a daily cdebration or not, certainly in seeing 
in the Communion the simplest expression of our faith, 

K 2 
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VTQ shall profit hr it most, vra shall gather from it the 
greatest firait, and it is thus that it u-ill nourish our 
souls most effectually -rrith the Flesh and vdtli the 
Blood of Jesus Christ.” 


CHAPTER X. 

or THE PITBLIC SEP^TICE OE THE CPnJECH, 

If ilco of you shall agree on eart^i as touching any 
thing that they shall ash, it shall he done for them of 
My Father ichich is in heaveni — Matt, xviii. 19. 

It Hould be Hell if, in considering the various Ordi- 
nances of Religion, vre began by narrowly examining 
their charter, as if exists in God’s Holy lYord. How 
shall we aseeidain their true character ? how shall we 
know vrhat we may expect Rom them, and what we 
may not expect ? how, in short, shall we secure our- 
selves. against a false estimate of them, otherwise than 
by looking into their original constitution ? The exact 
limits of a patent or prerogative, granted by the 
government of a country to any individual, can only be 
ascertained by consulting the terms of the patent. 
Let the holder abstract from the pubhc records, and 
hide away the parchment on which those terms are 
written, and there are then no powers which he may 
not assume, on the general vague representation that 
the patent is his. 

The passage which stands at the head of this Lecture 
contains the charter of Public Worship. The Cliurch 
has given to Public Worship divers forms of its own 
devising j but here we have, if I may so say, the raw 
material, out of which all forms are manufactured, 
How, from the examination of this charter, we will 
seek, first, to ascertain the tmie theory of Public 
Worship ; and then draw from that theory some prac- 
tical hints for the conduct of this devotional exercise. 
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It is not with any controversial object, for con- 
troversy is seldom edifying, but by way of clearljf 
defining the idea, that we say, at the outset, that in 
the practice both of the Church of Rome, and of the 
Protestant sects in this country, we trace a degeneracy 
from the Scriptural theory of Public Worship. Ex- 
tremes continually meet j and it is not a little remark- 
able that both b}^ Romanists and Dissenters the 
functions of Public Worship are all devolved upon the 
clergy, — whether priest or officiating minister, — and 
the people take, I do not say no part, but no common 
part with him. The Mass is the chief office of the 
Roman Church ; at which even those who do not com- 
municate assist, as it is called, every Sunday. In what 
does this assistance consist ? The question may be 
answered by examining the books of devotion recom- 
mended and used at the Mass. It will be found, on 
looking into such books, that the idea of the con- 
gregation’s praying as one body, — using the minister 
as their mouthpiece, and signifying their assent to him 
by occasional responds, — is, if not eliminated, very 
much obscured. The priest, is doing one act, supposed 
to be sacrificial, to the effectiveness of which the con- 
gregation can contribute nothing ; and while he is 
doing it, the people are furnished with separate de- 
votions appropriate to the several stages of it, which 
each person recites secretly. The priest and they are 
not asking the same thing at the same time ; and the 
only agreement which there is in their petitions stands 
in place and time, — in the fact that they are offered in 
the same church at the same hour. RTay it might 
happen that several of the worshippers should use 
different books of devotions on the Mass, even as with 
us different members of the congregation bring with 
them different books of devotion on the Holy Com- 
munion ; and that thus two persons, kneeling side by 
side, might be so far from agreeing in what they ask, 
as to be offering two different petitions at the same 
moment. If the principle were carried out to an 
extreme, no two members of the congregation would be 
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praying for exactly the same thing ; and Piihlic Prayer 
would resolve itself into a series of private praters said 
secretly in piiblic. But the truth is, that Private 
Prayer and Pubhc Prayer are wholly different things, 
separated from one another by a much deeper dis- 
tinction than the mere accident that the one is offered 
in the chamber, the other in the face of the Church. 
Their Scriptm'al charters proclaim that they are Ordi- 
nances differently constituted. The charter of Private 
Prayer runs thus ; “ Thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door,” — 
exclusion of the world from the thoughts, if not from 
the place, is an essential, — “ pray to thy Father which 
is in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly.” The charter of Public 
Prayer, on the other hand, runs thus : “ If two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of My Father wliieh 
is in heaven.” Agreement in the petition (not neces- 
sarily, as I understand it, agreement in the place or 
time of offering the petition, though that is both 
natural and proper) is an essential of this sort of prayer, 
so that if you remove this agreement, the prayer ceases 
to be Public Prayer at all. It is not the resorting to 
the same House of Prayer, it is not the being side by 
side with one’s neighbour in bodily presence, but it is 
the mental and cordial agreement with him as to what 
we shall ask, which constitutes the prayer public. 
Bevelope this idea a little further, and you will arrive 
at the conclusion, which is as rational as it is Scrip- 
tural, that Private Prayer touches and deals with the 
relations of the individual to Grod, those relations to 
which no other heart than liis own is privy, his secret 
sins, trials, struggles, successes j whereas Public Prayer 
embraces his relations as a member of the Chm’ch, not 
only to the Head of the Church, but also to the other 
members. In the one, there can usually be no agree- 
ment, by reason of the diversity of characters and 
wants. In the other we approach God as a Society, 
incorporated by the royal charter of His Son, having an 
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iinclerstanding -with other members as to onr wants and 
petitions, and framing them in language so general as 
to meet the necessities of alL To use an illustration, 
Private Prayer is the exhibition of a biography to G-od ; 
Public Prayer, the exhibition of a history. A biography 
is a distinct thing from a history. The one presents 
the individual in the private sentiments which actuate 
him j the other in his pubhc enterprises, as a member 
of the body pohtic. And on account of this difference 
of character, no collection of biographies of any period 
would form a history of the period, any more than the 
aggregate of private devotions said in public constitutes 
pubhc devotion. At the same time it must be admitted 
that, just as biographies mention occasionally the 
public exploits of their subjects, and histories some- 
times delineate the private characters of public men, so 
Public Prayer and Private Prayer will occasionally 
trench upon the strict provinces of one another, — as 
when in his closet a man intercedes for the whole 
Church, or as when in the congregation some passage 
of the Liturgy comes home to our own present wants 
with a pecuhar force and appropriateness. Suffice it 
that, generally speaking, the provinces of the two 
are distinct. We may not press any distinction too 
hard. 

Turning now to the Protestant sects ; does their 
practice realize better the true ideal of Public Worship 
than that of Pomanists ? We hold it to be at least a 
nearer approach to the true ideal ; for the theoyy of all 
Protestant Worship certainly is, that there shall be 
agreement as to the things asked for, that minister and 
people shall join in the same petitions. But how can 
such agreement be effectually secured m the absence 
of a Liturgy, or form previously prepared, unless the 
pastor and congregation should meet before Divine 
Service, and come to some understanding as to the 
substance of their petitions; a course which, if not 
impracticable, has probably never been attempted ? 
In extempore prayer it is out of the question that the 
X^eople can know what the minister is about to pray 
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for: when he has uttered his petition, they may, of 
course, give their mental and cordial assent to it, and 
doubtless devout Dissenters, of which there are num- 
bers, endeavour to do so ; but before this mental 
process, which consists of first taking in the petition 
Avith the mind, and then assimilating it with the wiU, 
is well finished, the minister has passed on to another 
petition, faster than the worshipper can follow, and the 
latter soon finds that there is no way of really joining, 
but by listening, as he would to a Sermon, and giving 
a general assent to the contents of the prayer by means 
of the Amen at the end. On the other hand, a. 
Liturgy, if seriously and intelligently used, necessarily 
secures exact agreement among the Worshippers as to. 
the things sued for ; nay, determines even the form 
in which each supplication shall present itself to the 
minds of all. There are, we believe, many other 
advantages accruing to a Liturgy like ours, which are 
beside the purpose of the present argument. We prize 
our Prayer Book for its intrinsic beauty, for its chaste 
fervour, for its primitive simplicity, for its close 
harmony with Scripture, for the way in which it fences 
us against false doctrine ; but the fundamental ad- 
vantage of a Liturgy, merely as a Liturgy, is this, that 
it secures, far more than any extempore prayer can do, 
that agreement in the things asked for, wliich is- part 
of the charter of Public Prayer, and so grounds the act 
of worship on Christ’s own Word of Promise : If two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching any thing that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of My Father 
which is in heaven.” 

We have canvassed freely the defective theories of 
Public Worship, maintained by those who are opposed 
to us on either side j but it is in no spirit of boastful- 
ness that we have done so, nor with any desire to 
conceal our own faults, which are both patent and 
abundant. The truer and more Scriptural our Church’s 
theory of Public Worship is, the more cause have we 
for humiliation, that in practice we so grievously fall 
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short of it. It is true that we have every security, 
which mere rule and system can give us, for agreement 
in the substance of our petitions ; but agreement is 
after all a matter of the mind and heart, and cannot be 
prescribed by rule or system. Without such cordial 
agreement, the most beautiful Liturgy in the world 
soon degenerates into a dreary and formal recitation, 
lacking both the reality of the Eomanist’s secret 
devotion, and the vivacity and freshness of the 
Dissenter’s extempore prayer. We might, if we duly 
prized and properly used our advantages, make our 
chm’ches the very gate of Heaven to every devout soul ; 
as it is, the felt formalism of the Service in manv of 
them, (for formalism is a thing felt by instinct,) rather 
chills and throws back the energies of spiritual life. 
Where is the remedy to be sought ? In the efforts of 
individuals to bring about a better state of things. In 
vain do we declaim against the Church of our day in 
the abstract. The Church is composed of individual 
members, upon each of whom rests his own portion of 
the blame and responsibility ; it is I, and you. Reader, 
who are in fault. If we are minded for the future to 
do justice to the system of om' Church, and bring out 
the beauty of its theory, let us resolve first, each one 
for himself, to do what in us lies to conti’ibute to such 
a result. And let us consider whether the following 
hints, all founded on the charter, of Public Prayer 
already quoted, may not be of service to us. 

1. Let us seek to understand the Liturgy of the 
Church. If agreement in our petitions is to be secured 
by the use of it, it is evident that the worshippei’s 
must, each one for himself, bring some considerable 
portion of their minds to it, before they come to 
Church. The Morning and Evening Prayer, indeed, 
are more or less familiarized to our ears by constant 
repetition , but then familiarity with the sound is a 
totally different thing (as a child’s knowledge of the 
Catechism proves) from intelligent appreciation of the 
sense — nay, is probably more or less of a hindrance to 
that intelligent appreciation. Words got by heart are 
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^olishly supposed to be thoroughly mastered, whereas 
all that we have secured of them is the rhythm and tire 
run of the style, and the meaning, Proteus-like, has 
given us the slip. How many English Churchmen 
have ever made the various petitions of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer a subject of thought, — who yet 
know the Service quite well enough superf daily, to 
catch up and fling abroad certain captious popular 
objections to parts of it? And in the Occasional 
Services, the Christening, the Wedding, or the Burial, 
though the first of these has all the ^gnity and aU 
the efficacy of a sacrament, and the two last are of a 
nature to enlist peculiarly oui’ personal feelings ; where 
is the man who seriously asks himself, before he goes 
to Church, what are the blessings for which he is about 
to sue ? Yet surely we must at least ask ourselves this 
question, if we would avail om’selves of the opportunity 
of agreement which om* Liturgy afibrds, and so avail 
ourselves of Our Lord’s Promise to united Prayer. We 
must ihinlc about our Prayer Books, as well as about 
our Bibles, if we are to profit by them. The real 
action of a man’s own mind upon the Liturgy would be 
worth a great deal of book learning. However, if 
explanation and comment be required, by those who 
msh to study the subject chiefly in its devotional 
aspect,- Bean Comber supplies plentiful and wholesome 
matter ; and for those who desire something less prolix 
and less expensive than the works of Comber, Shepherd 
on the Common Prayer may be found suitable. It 
would be one great point (and I mention it, because in 
all studies a definite and circumscribed aim is of great 
importance) to make the Psalms thoroughly available 
in Public Devotion, — ^to say them, or sing them, with 
more of understanding, as well as more of spirit, than 
heretofore. With persons who are only moderately 
acquainted with Divinity, some commentary will pro- 
bably be found necessary for this purpose, and Bishop 
Horne’s is perhaps the best that can be recommended. 
I may add that it is a great clue to the right devo- 
tional use of those Psalms, which manifestly refer to 
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Christ, to remember, while saying or singing them, 
that we are one with Him ; and that we repeat them 
in Church as being identified with Him in God’s sight 
— “members of His Body, of His Mesh, and of His 
Bones;” not as if we were reading mere instructive 
lessons. 

2. Do not allow Public Worship to degenerate into 
a mere saying of your private prayers in Church. Set 
yourselves against this selfish and narrowing tendency ; 
for it rather defeats the end of the Ordinance. Think 
of the many others who are around you at Public 
Worship, of their sins, trials, wants, wishes, mercies, — ■ 
trying to throw yourself into their case. Be you pray- 
ing and giving thanks for them, while they are praying 
and giving thanks for you ; this will constitute a sweet 
agreem'ent, a beautiful symphony, in the ears of the Most 
High. Too many Christians, good and pious in the 
main, go to Church with this idea working in their 
minds : “ I go to ask for what I myself want, and to 
give thanks for what I myself have received, and I do 
not busy myself with other people.” Then you might 
nearly as w^ell stay at home. The closet is the place for 
pouring out the heart before God, and laying down the 
secret burdens at the Throne of Grace. The Church is 
the place for the intercommunion of Saints with one 
another, and of all with God. Hence the great com- 
prehensiveness of the terms in which our Confession 
and Thanksgiving are drawn up. They are expressly 
framed to cover all cases. 

3. Let not the outward expression of agreement be 
wanting ; or, in other words, be careful to make in an 
audible voice all the responses prescribed by the Church. 
This may seem a slight matter in itself ; but it really 
rests upon profounder principles than we are apt to 
imagine. In the first place, the audible respond is a 
valuable protest in favour of the undoubted Scriptural 
truth, that all Christians are, in virtue of their Baptism, 
priests, and that all therefore are bound to join and 
bear their part in the spiritual sacrifices which are 
offered to God in His Church. The practice of 
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Romanists and Dissenters, bj’" 'vvhicb the clergy or 
officials recite the whole Office, obscures this precious 
and important truth : our practice as members of the 
Church of England ought to bear testimony to it. 
Rut besides this, there is in us, our nature being com- 
posite, a strange mysterious sympathy between the 
outward and the inward, which makes us dependent 
for the life and energy of our spirits upon the little 
outward symptoms and accidents of our position. Our 
bodies expand or contract according to the temperature 
of the atmosphere which surrounds themj and our 
minds in a spiritual atmosphere, which makes itself' 
felt in just the same subtle and delicate way as the 
natural atmosphere, observe the same law. If persons 
around us in the congregation are merely silent auditors 
of the Service, not active participators in it: much 
more, if they are careless, slovenly, and indevout, our 
own devotion is instantaneously chilled, and, as it were, 
thrown inAvard. If, on the other hand, they have all 
the appearance of earnest worshippers, devotion soon 
stirs and Avakens up in our own heart, much as a frozen 
snake Avill move, and uncoil itself, and rear its crest, 
when brought near the fire, ThroAA’’, then, your con- 
tribution of heart, and soul, and sympathy into the 
Service of the Church, by making the responses simply 
and sincerely, in your natural voice. jBerridge seems 
to have understood Avell the great charm of congre- 
gational Avorship, Avhen he thus Avrites respecting the 
mutual salutation of the priest and people, as given in 
his OAvn little Church at Everton : 

“ When I say, ‘ The Lord be Avith you,’ I love to 
hear their murmur of response breaking forth from 
all corners of the Church, ‘ And Avith thy spirit.’ It 
reminds me of those words of the Revelation, descrip- 
tive of the Avorship of the redeemed at the marriage 
supper of the Lamb : ‘ I heard as it Avere the voice of a 
great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of many thunderings, saying, Alleluia ! for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’ The Dissenters 
have nothing to compare Avith it.” 
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It should be our ambition to bring the worship of 
the Cliurch Militant into as close a resemblance with 
that of the Church Triumphant as our circumstances 
will admit. To this great result each one may con- 
tribute something by bringing to Church a thoughtful 
and prepared mind, a devout heart, and a humble voice. 
Let but a few worshippers do this, and oftener than we 
think we shall seem to intercept an echo of that sinless 
and perfect Worship which is ever carried on above. 

We have spoken of the agreement of the members 
of Christ’s Body as that which gives its character to 
Public Worship. But what are the members without 
the Head? Only so many bricks of an arch without 
a key-stone. There can be no agreement without the 
Head: for it is the Head which holds the members 
together, not in unity only, but in existence. Hot 
therefore without a very profound connexion of thought 
does Our Lord thus complete the passage, u^^on which 
we have been founding our remarks : “ If two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of My Father which 
is in Heaven. For where two or three are gathered 
together in My Hame, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

There is great significance in the “ For.” He would 
have us to understand that it is His Presence in the 
midst of the two or three gathered together in His 
Name, which lends all the efficacy to their petitions. 
The High Priest, He would say, is in the midst of the 
worshippers, whose functions, of Atonement and Inter- 
cession are the alone procuring cause of the acceptance 
of their prayers. Then our last practical recommen dation 
shall be that, as in Private Prayer our thoughts are 
turned to that God who seeth in secret, so in Public 
Worship we should seek to realize a rather more de- 
finite conception of the Presence of the Incarnate God. 
The human presence visibly around us in the Church 
is the pledge, the token, the Sacrament of His. He is 
among them in all the sympathies of His Humanity, 
in all the glories of His Divinity, in all the precious 
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virtues of His Mediatorial Work. And it will be found 
useful, before tlie commencement of tbe Service, and at 
any of tlie necessary breaks wliicli occur in the course 
of it, to occupy the mind with the thought of His 
Presence. The apprehension of it, and nothing short 
of the apprehension of it, will impart to Public Worship 
a mingled sweetness and solemnity, which will con- 
strain us to exclaim with the Psahnist : “ How amiable 
are Thy tabernacles, 0 Lord of Hosts ! My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord. 
Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house : they will be 
still praising Thee.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

ox SELF-EECOLLECTEDKESS AXD EJACFLA'i'OET 

PRATER. 

“Fray loithout ceasing F — 1 Teess. v. 13. 

The Apostle bids us “pray without ceasing.” Yet of 
our Blessed Lord, the great model, as of every other 
virtue, so also -of Praj^er, it is expressly said by the 
Evangelist St. Luke that, “ as He was praying in a 
certain place, FLe ceased F The precept and the Example 
are capable of an easy reconciliation. When it is said 
that Christ ceased from jDrajmr, it is meant that He 
ceased from stated prayer, from prayer offered probably 
upon His knees. When St. Paul exhorts us to “ pray 
without ceasing,” he means that we should maintain 
unbroken the soul’s communion with Cod. 

Prayer is to be regarded not only as a distinct 
exercise of Religion, for which its own time must be 
set apart, but as a process woven into the texture 
of the Christian’s mind, and extending through the 
length and breadth of his life. Like the golden thread 
in a tissue, it frequently disappears beneath the com- 
mon threads. It disappears, and is hidden from the 
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eye ; yet nevertheless, it is substantially there, like a 
stream running underground for a certain period of its 
course. Suddenly, the thread emerges into sight again 
on the upper surface of the tissue, and suddenly again 
disappears ; and thus it penetrates the whole texture, 
although occasionally hidden. This is a very just illus- 
tration of the matter in hand. Look from without 
upon the Christian’s life, and you wiU see divers occu- 
pations and employments, many of which, it may be, 
call for the exercise of his mind. But beneath the 
mind’s surface there is an undercurrent, a golden thread 
of Prayer, always there, though often latent, and fre- 
quently rising up to view not only in stated acts of 
worship, but in hoi}’’ ejaculations. We are now passing 
from the consideration of the devotional life of the 
Christian to that of his practical life, and we make 
Ejaculatory Prayer the bridge to the latter part of our 
great subject, because it is the exercise by which busi- 
ness and devotion are interlaced one -with another. 

Prayer has been truly called the Christian’s breath 
of life. The image applies to Prayer in that broad sense 
of the word in which the Apostle bids us pray without 
ceasing, and we cannot gain a better insight into the 
meaning of the precept, than by developing it a little. 

Let us consider, then, the process of natural life. It 
is carried on by an unintermitted series of inhalations 
and exhalations. The air is drawn inwards first, and 
fills the lungs, and then thrown out again, that fresh 
may be taken in. 

Similarl}’’, Mental Prayer consists of two processes ; 
recollecting or gathering up the mind, and breathing it 
out towards God. The first is to enter into the 
closet of the heart, and shut the door upon all but 
God. The second is to pray to om* Father, which is in 
secret. 

1. To recollect or gather up the mind, is to summon 
it in from its wanderings (as a shepherd drives home to 
the fold a stray sheep), and to place it consciously in 
God’s Presence. God, though present every where, has 
His special residence, as being a pure Spirit, in our 
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minds. “ In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being,” He is somewhere in the recesses of the soul, in 
the springs of our existence, in that mysterious, dark, 
cavernous region of our nature, where the mshes, 
feelings, thoughts, emotions, take their earliest rise. I 
say, it is a dark region this spirit of ours, or rather this 
depth of our spirit ; even as the Holy of Holies, the 
heart of the Temple, was perfectly dark, and not lighted 
by a single window. Yet was there the majesty of the 
Divine Presence in that small dark chamber, between 
the outspread wings of the Cherubim. A^^d, similarly, 
the mind is a sanctuary, in the centre of which the Dord 
sits enthroned, the lamp of the consciousness burning 
before Him. All this is the case with our minds, 
whether we turn our thoughts to it or not. That we 
should turn our thoughts to it, — -that the mind should 
ever and anon, both amid business and recreation, be 
called home for a second or two to the Presence of God 
dwelling in its dark recesses ; this is the meaning of 
recoUectedness of spirit. In days of hard and drudging 
work, in days of boisterous merriment, in da 3 ^s of ex- 
citement and anticipation, it is wonderfully refreshing 
thus to recollect the mind, and place it consciously 
under the eye of the Divine Majestj'. It is like a 
breath of sweet air coming across us in a foul and 
croAvded alley ; or a strain of SAveet music stealing up 
to our windoAv, amid the din and discord of a populous 
city. Pleasant it is upon the mountains to hear the 
horn bloAv, as a signal to the lowing and bleating 
cattle to AvithdraAv from pasture, and be safely folded 
for the night. We associate repose and security with 
that strange Avild blare of the rudely manufactured 
trumpet ; and the association is most fascinating. And 
when the Good Shepherd, by the inward whispers of 
His Voice, calls us to come back from the. wanderings 
of our thoughts and the excitements of our passions, 
into our own spirits, there to be alone Avith God, and 
consciously under His eye, can there fail of being repose 
and a halcyon calm in that call ? 

2. The second process in the maintenance of animal 
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life is exlialaimn-; the throwing out of the breath which 
has been inhaled. 

This corresponds in nature to what divines have 
called Pjaculatory Prayer in the spiritual world. Ejacu* 
latory Prayer is Prayer darted up from the heart to 
God, not at stated intervals, but in the course of our 
daily occupations and amusements. The word ‘‘ ejacu- 
latory ” is derived from the Latin word for a dart or 
arrow, and there is an idea in it which one would be 
loath indeed to forfeit. Imagine an English archer, 
strolling through a forest in the old times of Crecy and 
Agincourt, when the yeomen of this island were trained 
to deliver their arrows with the same unfailing precision 
as “ a left-handed Gibeonite” discharging a stone bullet 
from his sling. A bird rises in the brushwood under 
his feet, a bird of gorgeous plumage or savoury flesh. 
He takes an arrow from his quiver, draws his bow to its 
full stretch, and sends the shaft after the bird with the 
speed of lightning. Scarcely an instant elapses before 
his prey is at his feet. It has been struck with 
unerring aim in the critical part, and drops on the 
instant. Very similar in the spiritual world is the force 
of what is called Ejaculatory Prayer. The Christian 
catches suddenly a glimpse of some blessing, deliver- 
ance, relief, a longing after which is induced by the cir- 
cumstances into which he is thrown. Presently it shall 
be his. As the archer first draws the bow in towards 
himself, so the Christian retires, by a momentary act of 
recollection, into his own mind, and there realizes the 
Presence of God. Then he launches one short, fervent 
petition into the ear of that Awful Presence, throwing 
his wLole soul into the request. And, lo, it is done ! 
The blessing descends, prosecuted, overtaken, pierced, 
fetched down from the vault of Heaven by the winged 
arrow’’ of Prayer. Do you require Scriptural proof that 
such immediate answers are occasionally vouchsafed, 
even as regards mere earthly blessings, to “ the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man ? ” The proof is ready 
to our hand. Hehemiah, the cup-bearer, stood with a 
sad countenance before Artaxerxes the king. The king 
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seemed offended by bis sadness, unexplained as it was 
hf any cause with wbicli tlie king could sympatbize. 
Nehemiah kn6w what Solomon had written long ago, 
that “ the king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion,” — 
that to offend an oriental despot is all one with having 
the scimitar suspended over one’s head, or the bow- 
string slung around one’s neck. So “ he was very sore 
afraid.” The king asked him expressly what would 
content him. This made the case worse, for Nehemiah 
had a large request to make, which might seem to the 
king extravagant and presumptuous. The cup-bearer 
was in a great strait. What did he do ? He entered 
into the closet of his heart, and shut his door, and 
prajmd to his Father which was in secret. “ I prayed,” 
says he, “ to the God of heaven.” To offer prayer 
under such circumstances evinces command of mind. 
Hot many seconds can elapse between a question in con- 
versation and the answer to it ; and when one feels that 
every thing is suspended on the success of the answer, 
anxiety and excitement would combine to prevent the 
offering of prayer in that brief interval. But Hehemiah 
had disciplined his mind to watch and ]pray, and he 
made the most of the interval, such as it was. It is 
hardly conceivable that he can have said more mentally 
than “ Lord, help me according to my need but then 
he said it with such a fervour of heart, and such an 
entire faith that God ivoulcl help him, that it was as 
successful as if he had spent a whole night in prayer. 
He candidly explained his wishes, in answer to the king ; 
and down came the blessing immediately. The king’s 
cloud}^ brow cleared all of a sudden, like a storm in an 
April day. Ho took the request very graciously, and 
the all-important crisis for Hehemiah, and for the city 
of his fathers, passed off well. “ So it pleased the king 
to send me.” One short act of the mind, one strong 
shaft of Prayer, had won the restoration of the Holy 
City, the joy of the whole eaiHi. 

But Ejaculatory Prayer is to be used not simply in 
difficulties, and when our affahs are in a critical pos- 
ture, though such circumstances most especially call 
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for it, but from time to time, all along the course of tlie 
clay. But here some difficulty -will be felt by those who 
strive to adopt the practice. 

When the mind is under the pressm’e of anxiety or 
alarm, then, of course, there is a ready supply of 
materials for our petitions, and the only difficulty is the 
attainment of sufficient presence of mind to offer them. 
The compilers of oui* Liturgy, as feeling, I suppose, 
that in extraordinary emergencies this presence of mind 
soon deserts ordinary men, and that in such a case 
forms might steady the mind, and help it forward in 
the clffeetion in which it wished to travel, have supplied 
in the “ Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea,” certain 
ejaculations for individuals, under the circumstances of 
a sea-light or a storm, wdiich, lilcc all other parts of the 
Liturgy, are simple and appropriate, and which should 
be mentioned here, because they form our Church’s 
testimony to the value and importance of Fjaculatory 
Prayer; hut in common and uneventful life the mind will 
often experience a want of topics for this sort of prayer, 
and without a store of such topics it will be barren, and 
feel no spontaneity or freedom in the exercise. A passage 
of Scripture, selected from oui’ morning’s reading, or 
some one event in the history of Our Lord, particularly 
in the . history of His passion, may often prove serviceable 
m supplying this need. On turning over at leisure 
moments the incident or the passage in our minds, the 
fire will kindle, and we shall speak, if not with our 
tongues, yet with our lieaHs, to Ood. One groat 
master of devotion recommends us, after our morning 
meditation, to select some one thought which has most 
pleased and interested us, and to cany it away mtli us 
for our spiritual refreshment in the intervals of business ; 
“ as a man,” he says, “ does not quit a pleasant garden, 
until he has gathered a nosegay, with the scent of 
which he may refresh himself during the day.” It 
should be added that the great repei’tory for ejacu- 
lations, to which every servant of God has resorted for 
ages, sure to find something there congenial to his 
wants, and coming home with peculiar power to his 
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heart, is the Psalter, or Book of Psalms. Those who 
are ambitious of leading the devout life should have a 
large portion of the Psalms at the disposal of their 
memoiy. 

It may be asked, in conclusion, whether, if constant 
mental Prayer be faithfully maintained, stated Prayer 
might not be altogether dispensed with. Looking at 
our great Exemplar, we answer somewhat positively, 
No. Our Blessed Lord’s human soul breathed the 
atmosphere of habitual Prayer. He prayed without 
ceasing, in the length and breadth of that precept. Yet 
did He not dispense with stated seasons of Prayer. 
Dispense with them ! ‘ He continued one whole night in 
prayer to God. Though His human heart was with 
God through all the busiest day, yet at the close of 
that day, when He had dismissed the multitudes, He 
retired to the mountain-summit to engage in solitary 
stated prayer, afar from the hum of men and the 
turmoils of the earth. What does such an example 
prove, but that we may not exonerate ourselves from 
direct acts of worship, on the plea that both mind and 
heart have been seeking God all day long? We have 
said, indeed, and say again, that Prayer is the act of 
spiritual respiration that true Prayer can no more be 
limited to certain hours, than respiration can. Yet 
even the image itself does not warrant us in thinking 
lightly of the virtue of stated Prayer. It is true, 
indeed, that life can be supported even in the populous 
market, in the crowded street, nay, in the worst ven- 
tilated alleys, so long as respnation continues ,* but 
what a source of health and strength would the poor 
overwrought artisan find, if he could resort now and 
then to the transparent air of the open country, un- 
defiled by smoke, to the purple-heathered doAvn, where 
sweet gales fan the cheek, or to the margin of the 
ocean, over whose surface careers the invigorating 
wind ! In spots like these we not only breathe, but 
breathe easily, freely, and spontaneously ; the mere 
process of animal life is a delight to us, and with every 
breath we drink in health. Such is the effect of an 
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hour of stated Prayer after a day busily, yet devoutly 
spent. That hour Avonderfully recruits the energies of 
the soul Avhich human infirmity has caused to flag j and 
if we cannot say Avith truth, that such an hour is abso- 
lutel}'' necessary to spiritual existence, yet we can say 
that it is absolutely necessary to spiritual health and 
well-heing. 

In concluding the second part of our Thoughts on 
Personal Religion, which has been occupied Avith the 
devotional exercises of the Christian, we venture to ex- 
press the hope that there has been a real endeavour on 
the part of some at least of our readers to turn these 
counsels into practice. We set out Avith the observa- 
tion that modem preaching addresses itself almost ex- 
clusively to stimulate the conscience, and overlooks the 
humbler hut equally necessary work of guiding it, — so 
that the quiet edification of Avell-disposed Christians, 
the bringing them on to the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ, is often sacrificed to the conver- 
sion of evil livers. In these pages Ave have been 
attempting (in a humble Avay) a movement in the 
opposite direction. It is plain, hoAA'^ever, that the 
movement must fail, unless the readers co-operate Avith 
the Avriter, not so much by passively submitting them- 
selves to impressions, as by active concurrence Avith 
his advice. It has been our purpose, and Ave hope we 
have made it apparent that it is our purpose, not so 
much to give thoughts which may arouse, as to make 
recommendations Avhich may be tried. My reader, 
have you, tried them ? And if so, are you already, it 
may be, dispirited by a sense of failure ? Take courage, 
ill the name of J esus Christ, and once again assault the 
great task of spirituality of mind. Was any solid and 
grand attainment ever yet made Avithout repeated 
failures ? Did ever any one climb to the pinnacle of 
human ambition Avithout repeated checks, and hin- 
drances, and disappointments, and manifold changes of 
Avorldly tactics ? And is it to be imagined that a man 
can climb the Jacob’s ladder of sanctity, Avhereupon 
angels are continually passing one another on Divine 
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errands, adding “ to his faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to tem- 
perance patience, and to patience godliness, and to god- 
liness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness 
charity,” without a resolute energy of wiU, and a 
buoyancy of spirit which is determined to succeed? 
For what other purpose was the Saviour’s Blood shed, 
and the Saviour’s G-raee poured forth, but to create 
such an energy? Forward, then, warriors of the 
Cross, in the courage which is ministered by that 
Blood and that G-race. Where the will is stedfast, and 
the heart is whole with God, ground is gained uncon- 
sciously to ourselves. This one thing do, “ forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
And be your motto that of G-ideon’s wearied but un- 
daunted troop, — “ Faint, yet pursuing.” 



PAET III. 

THE PEACTICAL LIFE, 


CHAPTEE I. 

WHAT HOLDS HS BACK. 

« 'ppor/i) oi(,v your own salvation loiilifear and trevibliny. 
Jt’or it is God loliich worheth in you both to will and 
to do of His yood jyleasure'^ — Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

The present little Treatise, upon tlie tliird part of 
wliich we are now about to enter, is occupied with 
giving certain practical directions to those who, not 
content v/ith passively receiving religious impressions, 
desire- to grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour J esus Christ. We are making an 
extended comment upon that exhortation of St. Peter : 
“ And beside this,” (beside that pmifying faith in 
God’s “ exceeding great and precious promises,” which 
lies at the root of all true rehgion,) “ giving all dili- 
gence, add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue know- 
ledge ; and to knowledge temperance \ and to temper- 
ance patience ; and to patience godliness ; and to 
godhness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity.” 

Anxious for the success of what is being said, and 
knowing that this success is entirely of a practical and 
experimental character, we feel disposed at intervals 
to tmm round to our readers, and ask of them how 
they are progressing ? And if the answer should be, 
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as in some cases doubtless it will be, that they are 
making no sensible progress at all, and that their efforts 
in the pui’suit of holiness are continually baffled, and 
meet with disappointment, we wish to take that con- 
fession as a symptom, — if the trial has had a fair space 
of time allotted to it, — that something is wrong with 
them, and to stop on our journey, and ask what that 
Avrong thing is. 

Let this Chapter then be devoted to the inquiry, 
What is it Avhich often holds back those, Avho appear 
to be earnest in “ Avorking out their own salvation ? ” 
And may God throAV upon our minds that iuAvard light 
AAdiich alone can expose the error to our consciences, 
and bring us into the path of truth. 

Noav the celebrated passage to the Philippians, to 
Avhich I have just referred, contains in itself the detec- 
tion and exposure of the error. “ Work out your oaati 
salvation,” writes the Apostle, “ with fear and trem- 
bling intimatmg most assuredly, whatever Calvin 
may say to the contrary, that the human will has a 
certain part to play in the matter of salvation, and 
that it must be pla3''ed with all earnestness, yea, even 
with an agonizing eairnestness, “ Avith fear and trem- 
bling but then he immediately subjoins, for it is 
God that Avorketh in you,” intimating most assuredly, 
Avhatever Arminius may say to the contrary, that we 
cannot ourselves work in ourselves, or produce from 
ourselves, a single one of the dispositions that consti- 
tute holiness, — that the origin, progress, and maturity 
of those dispositions is all of free grace, just as entirely 
as the forgiveness of sins is. It is, then, on this ground 
Ave AAull look for our error, if so be Ave may find it. It 
is more than likely, if Ave are hanging back in the 
Christian coui’se, either that we are not surrendering 
our Avills honestly and -unreservedly to God, to be and 
to do as He bids us, and Aurtually saying, “ I aauU not 
work at all, because it is God that Avorketh in me ;” 
or, secondly, that, from a mistake as to the nature 
of sanctification, we are really looking to our own 
miserable efforts to sanctify us — ^putting a round of 
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ordinances, and duties, and performances, into the place 
of the Lord Jesus, and virtually saying, “ It is I who 
work in myself, both to 'will and to do of God’s good 
pleasure.” 

By way of illustrating these contrary errors more 
clearlj'-, let us imagine the case of a patient placed under 
a physician of most eminent skill, who has closely 
studied similar cases, and heretofore infallibly restored 
them by his treatment, — making no progress, Be- 
covery seems to be on the whole as far off as when he 
first consulted the physician ; and even if one day 
there seems to he a little improvement, the next day 
the hopes, to which that improvement gave rise, are 
thrown back ; if symptoms are somewhat repressed, 
there is every reason to believe that the malady is still 
there. Now, supposing the physician’s skill to he 
abundantly competent to a radical cure, it is evident 
that the non-recovery must spring from the patient’s 
never having fairly surrendered himself into the 
j)h}’'sician’s hands. And this want of an entire sur- 
render may take one of two forms. Either the patient 
may not implicitly follow the physician’s orders ; or, 
not ha'dng a full trust in him, and being persuaded of 
the efficacy of certain other systems of medicine, he 
may be giving those systems a trial side by side with 
the course which physicians prescribe, and thereby 
nullifying the efficacy of that course. The not follow- 
ing the physician’s pi’escrij)tions, or the following his 
own theories as well, both ma}’’ equally defeat his 
recovery. 

Another illustration, wliich, from the natime of it, 
is even clearer still. — What arc the conditions, which 
alone could frustrate the progress upon a river of a 
strong man and an expert roAver, placed in a good and 
swift boat, and furnished with oars ? Such an one 
might either not use the oars at all, or use only one of 
them. And the result in each case would be practically 
much the same. In both cases the boat would drift 
with the stream ; and the only difference would be, 
that, Avhen one oar was vigorously applied, the boat, in 
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addition to drifting, irould move round and I’ound in a 
circle, and miglit perhaps for a while mock the rower 
hy the semblance of progress. In spiritual things 
there are those who are utterly careless and godless — 
dead alike to the claims of Beligion, and to its hopes. 
These are they who, launched upon the stream of life, 
quietly drift down it, giving no thought to the life 
which is to come after, and seeking only to gather the 
few perishable flowers which groW’ upon the brink. 
And, among persons of more serious mind, there are 
those, A\dio are willing indeed that Christ should do all 
for them, but have never surrendered themselves to 
Him to ho and do all that He requires. And there are 
those, on the other hand, who have surrendered the 
mil to Christ, and are making efforts to obey Him ; 
hut because they perceive not this sunple truth, that 
they cannot sanctify themselves, — ^that sanctification, 
from first to last, like justification, must be wrought 
for us by Him, — are constantly met by failures and 
disappointments, which a sunple trust in Him to do all 
for them can alone remedy. Both these last are they 
who are rowing mth one oar, moving indeed, but 
moving in a circle, and coming round always to the 
same point from which they started, — deluding them- 
selves for a while, by the very fact of their motion, 
mth the idea that they are progressing, and often 
bitterly complaining, as soon as they are undeceived, 
that the}'- are making no wa^’’. And finally there are 
those who are equally well contented to give all to 
Christ which they have to give, (that is, their will,) 
and to take all from Him which He has to give, 
sanctification, and wisdom, as well as righteousness, 
— who in one and the same act of faith have re- 
nounced both self-will and self-trust. These are they 
who are rowing with two oars, and so realizing a 
true progress towards that haven where they would be. 
Show me a man who is both giving to Christ all he 
has to give, that is, his will, and at the same 
time taking from Christ all Christ has to give, 
which is, a perfect salvation from sin’s guilt, power, 
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and consequences; or, as the Apostle expresses it, 
“ wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption;” and I will show you a man who is 
growing in grace, and advancmg daily in meetness for 
the inheritance of the saints in light. And if we find 
om’selves not thus growing and advancing, and yet are 
certainl}’’ well-disposed persons of some seriousness of 
mind, it is, no doubt, that^ye are endeavoming to push 
the boat forward with only one of the oars, to reach 
that holiness without which no man shall see the Lord, 
with trust in Christ alone, or with self-sm’render alone. 
Apply the other oar sunultaneously, and the hark shall 
at once begm to cleave the water, as an arrow cleaves 
the air, straightforward. 

What I have said reduces itself to two very simple 
axiomatic positions, practically, experimentally, and 
really consistent -vvith one another, even if in this hfe 
we can never see their precise speculative adjust- 
ment. 

1. We must give ourselves up to G-od, to be 
sanctified. 

2. We can by no possibility, — ^by no efforts, strivings, 
prayers, penances, whatever, — sanctify ourselves. 

1. We must give ourselves ujg to God, to he sanc- 
tified. Have we ever done this? Have we done it 
honestly, and without reserving a single corner of the 
heart ? or are we keeping back part of the price of the 
land, like Ananias and Sapphira, and brmging only a 
certain part, and laying it down at the feet of our 
Heavenly Master, as if it were the whole ? Ah ! He 
sees througli all disguises ; and His e^ms, wliich are as 
a flame of fire, immediately detect the insincerity of 
our souls. And the awful punishment will be, that 
He will not take us imder His efficacious treatment, 
unless we submit ourselves to Him unreservedly ; and 
unless the Divine Physician treats us for sin, wo shall 
never recover of sin ; and unless we recover of sin, 
unless the moral malady be stanched in us by the 
Blood and Grace of Christ, — salvation is for us out of 
the question. Indeed, salvation is mainly and essen- 
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tially from sin, — from sin itself in its guilt and power, 
— and only accidentally from sin’s consequences. 

Ah, how many are there who content themselves 
with lop-sided faith — trust without surrender! But 
the truth is, that a lop-sided faith is no faith at all. 
The disposition called faith embraces God’s commands 
with obedience, as well as His promises with trust. 
Abraham is the great Scriptural pattern of faith ; and 
Abraham’s faith appears no less in his obeying than in 
his believing God. Where God’s will takes the form 
of a precept, Abraham does it without a moment’s 
hesitation \ where it takes the form of a promise, he 
rests assured that there will be a fulfilment. God bids 
him leave his country and his kindred ; he leaves them. 
God bids him slay his son ; he would have slain his 
son, had not God interposed. God tells him that his 
seed should be as the stars of heaven, when not only 
had he no child, but when it was contrary to the course 
of nature that he should be blest with offspring ; and 
Abraham rests assured that it mil be as God says. 
God tells him that in Isaac shall his seed be called, and 
Abraham believes it, even when called to offer up Isaac, 
accounting (oh I grand reach of faith, under that very 
twihght dispensation !) that God was able to raise him 
up even from the dead. That is the whole-heartedness 
both towards precept and promise, which God so much 
appj'oves, and which is called Faith. Is there, then, 
aught which keeps us from an unreserved putting 
ourselves at Christ’s disposal ? Is it the fear of ridicule 
or contempt from an irrehgious circle? the fear of 
being accounted over-strict, methodistical, puritanical, 
or what not ? Is the love of any sin so strong in us 
tliat we cannot fairly put om’selves in Christ’s hands 
for treatment, saying, “ Here am I, Lord, to do as 
regards this sin whatsoever by Thy Spirit in my 
conscience Thou shalt suggest?” Is the surrender of 
our substance a hard sa 3 dng to us, as to the rich young 
man in the Gospel ? 'VYliile we are willing to do many 
things for Christ, and hear sermons gladly, are we 
strongly disinclined to rehnquish our grasp upon that 
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proportion of our income, to whieli an enlightened 
conscience tells us that Christ has a fair claim? Is 
indolence mingled with cowardice an obstacle to eflPort, 
as of old in the wilderness, when the people cried, 
“ The cities are great, and walled up to heaven ; and, 
moreover, we have seen the sons of the Anakims 
there?” Are we willing to have religious impressions 
made upon us, but not willing to gird up our loins for 
an earnest wrestling-match with the powers of dark- 
ness, not willing to apply our shoulders to the wheel 
and move it out of the old cart-rut of bad habits? 
Probe your consciences with these and similar ques- 
tions. To surrender himself from the very ground of 
his heart to sanctification, is all that man can do in the 
matter. Have you ever done it ? 

2ndly, We entreat you to take with you through 
this •whole treatise, this other axiomatic and funda- 
mental truth, that man can hy no ^ossihility sanctify 
himself. 

We devoted a Chapter to this subject (Chap. III. 
Part I.) in the Introductory Part of this work ; but it 
is of such transcendent importance, and, in the active 
pursuit of Holiness, so liable to be dropped out of mind, 
that the reader must excuse us, if we here briefly re- 
capitulate the argument of that Chapter. It was ■there 
observed that men recognize, indeed, the Atonement as 
being exclusively Christ’s work, and the Forgiveness 
of sins as His procuring and His free gift ; but they 
entertain a notion that, after forgiveness, the}’" are to 
go and work out sanctification for themselves inde- 
pendently of Christ’s working in them, and, in the 
ground of their heart, look to be sanctified by their 
praj'^ers, and their communions, and their watchfulness, 
and their self-discipline, and their self-denials, and their 
cultivation of good habits, which is just as great an 
error as looking to be justified by these things. In 
short they have never understood the force of those 
words; “Christ Jesus of God is made unto us not 
righteousness only, but sanctification.” We are justi- 
fied or forgiven simply by throwing ourselves upon 
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Christ for forgiveness, renouncing all merit in ourselves, 
and looking to His Agony and Bloody Sweat, His 
Cross and Passion. And in exactly the same way we 
are sanctified by simple dependence upon Christ to 
work ill us by the Spirit every grace we need, by 
abandoning the treatment of oui’selves for sin, and 
looking to the good Physician out of His fulness to 
supply such remedies and such virtues as will eiiec- 
tually make us whole. It is most true indeed that 
heartfelt surrender of our wills to the will of Grod 
involves human effort in every shape which effort can 
Scripturally take ; but it is eq^ually true that human 
effort is no Saviour, and true also that the Saviour will 
not give to it, or have us give to it, that honour which 
is exclusively His. Blessed things are Prayer, and 
Sacraments, and watchfulness, and rules of life, and 
self-discipline, and self-denial, when they occupy their 
right place in the spiritual system, as means, channels, 
and instruments ; but if they he unduly magnified, so 
as to cover the whole field of view j if we for a moment 
allow our minds to regard them as sources of Grraee, 
and trust to them to work in us sanctity, we shall be 
as utterly disappointed in them, as the poor woman 
who had the issue of blood was with the many 
physicians, from whom she had suffered many things, 
but never brought away a cure. Mark me, reader, our 
sanctification is in Christ, not independent of Him, and 
therefore not to be had independently. Touch His 
sacred Person in simple faith that in Him doth all 
fulness dwell, — fulness of hght and love, of holy 
tempers, holy impulses, and of all the fruits of the 
Spirit, — and the virtue which is, in Him shall instantly 
begin to flow, through the channel which faith has 
opened, into your soul. This is His own teaching, not 
ours, “ Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine ; 
no more can ye, except ye abide in Me. I am the vine, 
ye are the branches : he that abideth in Me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : for without 
Me ” (separated from Me) “ye can do nothing.” “ Te 
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can do nothing,” — not advance a step in love, jo}?', or 
peace, or in anj'' grace which qualifies for Heaven. 
The righteousness of sanctification is technical^ said 
by divines to he inherent in us ; and the term is useful, 
as servino’ to draw a distinction between this and the, 
righteousness of justification, which is imputed, and 
outside of us, — laid to our account, without being in 
any sense ours ; but we must not so understand the 
phrase as if righteousness were inherent in us inde- 
pendently or apart from Christ. The sap circulates 
through the living branch of the vine, but not inde- 
pendently or apart from the root and stock of the tree. 
Separated from the ti’ee, the branch has no life what- 
ever, and is unable to put forth a single bud or blossom. 
The sap in the branch is noh from or of the branch, it 
is only derivative, — drawn from the living energies of 
the root and stem. And so the Christian’s holiness; 
it is never held independently, but derived from the 
fountain-head of holiness, and that fountain-head is 
Christ. And Avhat v/e have to do is to keep open 
continually the communication between Christ and the 
soul, by repeated exercises of the same simple faith (or 
trust) in Him, which at first was the Instrument of 
our justification. We stretched forth the hand of 
faith, and received out of Christ the forgiveness which 
He purchased for us ; we must stretch it forth again, 
and again, and again, to receive that meetness for 
glory which He gradually imparts. Without holding 
this fundamental truth before our c^ms, without the 
most entire trust in Christ to work in us every grace 
of the Christian character, and the utter renunciation 
of trust in ourselves, all our efforts in the pursuit of 
holiness will be only an unblessed toiling and moiling, 
— so much work, and worry, and fruitless striving, 
without any appreciable result. Has your error lain 
in this quarter? It is so with many really devoted 
people, vdio have a character for knowledge in the 
things of God. Many are the followers after holiness, 
the secret of whose failure is all wrapped up in those 
few words of the Apostle, “Hot holding the Head,” 
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and who neod to be taken back to the first rudiments 
of religious knowledge, and told by the Catechist, “ M}'- 
good child, know this, that tdioio art not able to do these 
things of thyself nor to walk in the commandments of 
Grod, and to serve Him, without His special graced 

We cannot bring this Chapter to a close without 
pointing to the confirmation which the doctrine of it 
derives from the Baptismal Covenant. 

Observe, then, that Baptism is a covenant, in which 
there are two contracting parties, God and the Cate- 
chumen, both pledging themselves to certain conditions, 
and both having a certain part of their own to perform. 
This is very forcibly brought out by our Formularies, 
both for the Baptism of Infants, and of Adults. In 
the first place, on the part of the Catechumen, there is 
self-dedication, implying complete surrender of the will, 
nay, of the man’s whole self to God. He renounces 
(i. e. declares war against) all sin, from whatsoever 
avenue it may make its assault ; he avows implicit 
belief, of all God says, and he puts himself entirely at 
God’s bidding, to “ keep His holy will and command- 
ments, and walk in the same all the days of his life.” 
It is very important to remark, that it is not simply 
belief, but also a preparedness of the loill, wdiich he, if 
an adult, in his own person, if an infant, by his sureties, 
is required to profess. The terms are by no means to 
be construed as a promise that he ■will 'never sin, 
which would be a rash and unwarrantable vow indeed ; 
but are exactly equivalent to an act of self-surrender, 
and might scripturally be represented thus : ‘‘ I present 
my body (this body, on which the seal of Holy Baptism 
is now to be impressed) a living sacrifice, hoty, accept- 
able to God, which is my reasonable service.” It is 
the Christian offering himself as a victim at God’s 
altar, “ Lo, I come to do Thy will, 0 God !” 

But is that the whole of Baptism ? By no means, 
nor even the chief part of it. The victim must not 
only be presented, but fire must fall from Heaven upon 
it : there is God’s part as well as man’s part to be 
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considered. There is a gift to he bestowed, as well as 
a vow to be made, and the candidate himself cannot 
j)ossibly do God’s part ; it must be done for him, and 
upon him. No man ever heard of a j^erson’s baptizing 
himself ; that' would be indeed an absurd impossibility : 
he may dedicate himself to God by an act of self- 
surrender, which some suppose to be the whole of 
Baptism, but to be born of water and of the Spirit, “ to 
be received into Christ’s holy Church, and be made a 
lively member of the same,” this is far above — out of his 
reach. The Chm’ch of his day, or rather Christ acting 
through the Church, confers upon him Baptism, with 
its grace and its gift, howsoever that gift may be de- 
fined. If he is an infant at the time of receiving it, as 
we all were, and Baptism is to be of the smallest avail 
to him ultimately, he must reahze his Baptism experi- 
mentally, and that as to both parts of the contract : he 
must now by his own act and deed surrender himself 
utterly and unreservedly to God, which is the teaching 
of Confirmation, although thousands of confirmed per- 
sons have never done it \ and for his sanctification, his 
growth in grace, his spiritual fruitfulness, his interior 
qualifications for glory, he must look to Christ and 
Christ alone, in whom by the Bather’s appointment 
“ all fulness dwells,” using diligently the means, of 
course, because Christ enjoins them, but not putting 
the means in Christ’s place. If he will not dedicate 
himself, the Lord will not send down the fiery Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost upon him : if he will dedicate him- 
self, and will expect from the act of dedication the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, he will find himself bitterly disap- 
pointed ; but if he will both dedicate himself, and at 
the same time look to Christ’s fulness for the pro- 
gressive work of sanctification, as well as for the com- 
pleted work of justification, then of Christ’s fulness 
shall that man receive, and “ grace for grace.” Hold- 
ing the Head, he shall have nourishment ministered 
through the joints and bands of the appointed means, 
and increase with the increase of God. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DO ALL POR GOD. 

“ And, loTiatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men .’’' — Col, iii. 23. 

The practical life of the Christian, upon the considera- 
tion of which we enter in this Chapter, comprehends 
tlmee distinct elements, on each of which distinct re- 
eonunendations are needed, working, fighting, and suf- 
fering. We have to do the wiU of Cod in our business; 
this is working. We have to oppose our bosom sin 
and to resist temptation ; this is fighting. We have, 
finally, to endure with cheerfulness and submission 
whatever cross the Lord J esus pleases to lay upon us ; 
this is sufiering. And to be right in the practical de- 
partment of the Cln’istian life is summed up in these 
three things, to work devoutly, to fight manfully, and 
to suffer patiently. 

Our present subject is, then, how we may work 
devoutly. 

When we remember that our destiny, as immortal 
beings, is to live with Our Lord, and with glorified 
saints, and holy angels for ever ; and that, in con- 
sequence, any work which does not fit us for this 
society must be a great impertinence, and counteract 
the main end of our existence, it is at first sight a very 
alarming and distressing thought that the great bulk 
of the things which most men do daily, are of the 
earth, earthy. For example, how many pm’suits and 
professions, in a commercial country like this, have 
reference to money, — that is to say, substituting the 
Scripture phraseology for our common parlance, to 
“ the gold which perisheth ” and to the “ Mammon of 
unrighteousness.” But is it not true of all pursuits, 
regular and h’regular, with the exception only of 
devotion, that they are of the earth, earthy ? Does it 
not hold good even of the pastoral work, so far as that 
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work has reference to the sin and ignorance which is in 
fallen man ? Must not every existing pursuit he in- 
compatible with the heavenly state, for this simple 
reason, that every one of them has reference to an im- 
perfect state of things, largely alloyed with sin, igno- 
rance, and sorrow ? All professions and trades are in 
fact remedial, destined to supply the defects of the 
existing order ; and therefore, when that existing order 
is no more, and when the order which supersedes it 
proves to have no defects whatever, and excludes all 
sin, all ignorance, and all sorrow, — the various occupa- 
tions of this hfe must necessarily come to an end, must 
die a natm-al death. And is there not something which 
seems inappro 23 riate, to say the least of it, in the cir- 
cumstance that one, who is called hy Ba^Dtism to the 
kingdom and glory of Almighty Grod, should, during 
his short S2)an of 'threescore years and ten, be either 
preparing for, or engaged in, work which has no 
reference to , or hearing upon his Eternity, and which 
win be swe2)t away for ever, lilce so much litter, when 
the Kingdom of Christ is finally and for ever set uj) ? 

This inconsistency between worldly pursuits and a 
heavenly calling has been deeply felt at all times by 
the human mind. 

It was just this feeling which, among other dee^)- 
seated instincts of our nattire, gave rise to Monasticism, 
In their speculations on the eternal future, men as- 
sumed (what certainly we have no right to assume, and 
what probably is false, judging from what we hear of 
the angels) that there 'wiU be in the heavenly state no 
occu2)ation save that of Prayer and Praise, Then, 
knowing from Grod’s Word that the hfe of Heaven 
ought to be begun, as indeed it ought, upon earth, 
they concluded that the religious hfe upon earth (the 
conventual hfe was always cahed “ rehgious ”) consisted 
in a constant round of rehgious services, and directly 
spiritual employments. Hymns, and prayers, and good 
reading, and deep meditation were to be the business 
of the day ; and all else, if any thing else were at- 
tempted, (as it often was in the way of almsgiving, and 
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writing or illuminating manuscripts,) was to be a by- 
work, Let us not rail at their mistake. It is by no 
means so certain that we stand clear of it ourselves. 
Have we never thrown out words on the same false 
assumption, that a secular pursuit is an obstacle to 
a beavenl}’' mind ? What remark is more commonly 
heard in conversation, than that such a young man, 
being more seriously disposed than his brothers, is the 
one pointed out for the Church, — meaning the Mi- 
nistry ? And what does such a remark imply in the 
mind of the person making it, but this very feeling, 
that nothing but a sacred occupation sits suitably on a 
person who contemplates with seriousness the end for 
which he was created ? And we have heard the feeling 
take more foohsh and unguarded shapes than this. We 
have heard well-meant addresses at Missionary meet- 
ings, which, — from the undoubtedly true position that 
the work of a Missionary, as being nearest to that of 
an Apostle, is the highest upon earth, — really almost 
infer, or, at all events, leave upon the minds of the 
hearers the impression, that every one should abandon 
his present calling, and go forth to preach the Kingdom 
of God in the dark places of the earth. 

As the pushing a false theoiy to its extreme point 
is one wa}’ of exhibiting its fallacy, let us for a moment 
suppose it to be God’s will that all Christians should 
have a directl}^ spiritual pursuit. The Ej'^stem of society 
must in that case be brought to a dead lock ; for who 
knows not that the system is founded upon division of 
labour ; and upon the veiy simple principle that one 
man shall produce what his neighbour wants, and take 
in exchange what his neighbour produces ? The fair 
fabric of civilization is all built upon this principle, as 
its fundamental law. Take away the variety of voca- 
tions, reduce all callings to those of the monk, the 
priest, or the missionary, and jmu undermine civiliza- 
tion, or, in other words, society lapses again into 
barbarism. And this assuredly cannot be the will of 
Him, who has implanted in the human mind those 
instincts which develope themselves in civilization. 
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But if this cannot be the will of God, if coininon 
sense, without calling in the aid of Scripture, repu- 
diates such an hypothesis, then it must be His will 
(for there is no alternative) that different men should 
follow different pursuits, according to the station in 
which they are born, the gifts they possess, the cir- 
cumstances in which they find themselves. Bring 
it down to individual cases, and the truth still holds. 
It is still the will of God that this man should ply 
a humble craft ; that this other should have the 
duties entailed by broad acres and large property j 
that a third should go to the desk, and sit behind a 
counter all his days ; that a fourth should give his time 
to the restoration of sick patients ; that a fifth should 
fight the battles of his country. How if this is God’s 
will in each individual case, no good, but the greatest 
harm, would ensue from an individual’s infringing 
that will j from his thrusting himself out of his own 
vocation into one which seems to be higher and more 
dignified. Each man’s wisdom and happiness must 
consist in doing, as well as his faculties will admit, the 
work which God sets him. So thought and so wrote 
(both thinking and writing by immediate Inspiration) 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles. He did not counsel 
his converts to join himself and St. Barnabas in their 
missionary tours ; but while reminding them ever and 
anon that the great system of Society would ere long 
run down and come to an end, — ringing ever and anon 
the great funeral knell of the world, “ the fashion of this 
world passeth away,” — he told them distinctly and 
emphatically that so long as the system still worked 
on, each one was to retain his position in it. “ Let 
every man abide in the same calling, wherein he was 
called.” “ Brethren, let every man, wherein he is 
called, therein abide with God.” 

Ah ! “ with God.” Those words wrap up the secret 
of which we are in search, the secret by which, we may 
do God service in our daily business, and convert the 
most secular occupation, so long as it be an innocent 
one, into fine gold of the altar. 
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Hoav then may we abide with God in the work of 
onr calling ? The answer (or rather that 23orbion of it, 
for which alone we can find sj)ace in tliis Chapter) is, 
h}'' throwing into the work an holy and j)nre intention. 

It is clear that intention is to onr actions what the 
soul is to the body ; and that, jnst as it is the soul and 
not the body Avhich makes us moral agents, so it is the 
motive or intention, with wliich a thing is done, which 
gives to the action a moral character. To kill a man 
in wrath, of malice pre 2 )ense, is murder; but to kill 
liiin accidentally by an action which we could not 
jDossibly foresee would do him harm,, and which we 
meant to benefit him (as where one might administer 
poison to his friend b}’' mistake for medicine), is so far 
from being murder, that it is no sin at aU. Again, a 
good and holy work, such as Prayer, becomes hypocrisy, 
if done in a false Pharisaical spirit, to have praise of 
men. 

This 2 )oint then being admitted, — that it is the in- 
tention which constitutes an action good or bad, — ^we 
j)roceed to remark that the great bulk of work done in 
this busy bustling life is not done with any intention 
whatever of comjjlying Avith the Will, or fuilihering the 
Service of Almighty God. The many who run to and 
fro from morning to evening in the work of their calling 
think nothing of subserving His designs, and are even 
luiconscious, in many cases, of the j)lace Avhich they 
hold in His system. 

The intention of some persons in their work is simply 
to gain a livelihood by it. To render this livelihood 
more abundant and more indejDendent, they rise up 
earl}’', take rest late, and eat the bread of carefulness. 
A [perfectly innocent motive ; nay, in a merely moral 
and social point of view, a commendable one, but not a 
spiritual motive, such as glorifies the Avork and redeems 
it from earthliness. 

Others, in a higher class of life, labour unremittingly 
Avith the vicAv of Avinning eminence in their particular 
piu’suit or profession. The effects of work done in this 
s]Dirit, if it does not meet with the success which it 
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seeks, are A^ery sad to Avitness. That elasticity of mind 
Avhicli is the spring and nerve of duty, is gone from a 
disappointed man. He is a- stranger to the bright 
cheerfulness of mind Avhich characterizes the Christian, 
who knows that no one ever sought to please our 
Heavenly Master Avithout succeeding and being over- 
abundantly recompensed. 

Others work merely from what is called energy of 
mind. They would be miserable if idle ; and accord- 
ingly, Avherever they are, they create occupations for 
themselves, if there are none to which they seem es- 
pecially called. Indeed, to every one among us Avork is 
in a greater or less degree a necessity of nature. But 
that activity which results from a mere natural instinct 
has, of course, notliing of a spiritual character. Perhaps 
Pascal is right, though his thoughts on the subject are 
a little sombre and overstrained, when he tells us that 
this kind of activity is only a relief from the contem- 
plation of self, which Ave are afraid to be alone Avith, 
from an instinctive feehng of discontent Avith it. As a 
debtor shuns looking into his accounts, so w^e shun 
looking into self, and for the same reason. Self and 
the accounts are both unsatisfactory, and in frightful 
disorder. 

Again, the better class of men, in whose hearts a 
supernatural motive has not yet found place, work 
from the high and elevating motive of duty. This 
motive exalts the character to the very highest pitch 
to which a mere natural character can attain. “ It is 
my work,” says the man, “ and I shall not shrink from 
it, however much of danger and hardship it may in- 
volve.” It is a fine mind Avhich so speaks ,• perhaps 
we may admit that the oAvner of such a mind is “ not 
far from the kingdom of God;” but if the intention 
have no reference to God’s appointment, God’s Will 
and service, truth .forbids us to say that it is a spiritual 
or supernatural mind. Cicero and Seneca might have 
Avorked from a sense of duty ; but Cicero and Seneca 
knew nothing of the living and loving Lord, who 
appoints labourers to various parts of His vineyard 
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endows them Tvith various talents, and rewards them 
according to their diligence in improving those talents. 
G-od must enter the mind, before our motives can be 
supernaturalized. 

hinallj, a great mass of human activity is really des- 
titute of any intention at all, and so runs to waste 
in a sphitual point of view. Multitudes of men work 
mechanically and by the same instinct of routine which 
causes a horse to go round in a mill. They throw 
themselves into their pm’suit in the morning, vuth 
about as much reflection and thought as the poor 
dumb animal, when he submits himself afresh to the 
harness, and thrusts his neck once again into the well- 
knovm collar. But man is surely made for sometliing 
nobler than to work by mere force of habit. Look at 
him. What powerful and stormy aSections, what hvely 
intelligence, what strength of purpose and of mor^ 
choice, is latent in that human heart ! God did not 
intend that creature for a piece of clockwork, to run 
dorvn when it is wound up, without an}’- consciousness 
of the design which it subserves. He must have meant 
man surd}’- to act with foresight, vuth design, with 
purpose, with intelligence, with afiections, even as He 
Himself works ! 

Such, then, are the Hews and motives with which 
the majority pm’sue their vocations. And now what is 
the true motive, the supenratural motive, which hfts 
up the humblest duties into a higher atmosphere, and 
refines away their earthliness, and glonfies them ? 
“ Wlratsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men ; knorving that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the rewarxl of the inlreritance : for ye serve the 
Lord Christ.” It will be seen by consulting the 
context, that this jrrecept, and the corresponding one in 
the Ephesians, have a primary reference to the duties 
of slaves. How no duties can be imagined lower in the 
social scale than those of a slave in a heathen family, — 
a position in which many members of the early 
Christian community found themselves. The duties of 
the slave were bound upon him by the most galling 
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necessity ; if lie neglected or evaded them, ho did so at 
the risk of the lash, the brand, and the treadmill ; yet 
the Apostle intimates that even these duties may be 
ennobled and sanctified by importing into them a 
Christian intention. Let the slave look behind and 
beyond his eartlily master, to the gracious and glorious 
form of the Lord Jesus, who stands in the background, 
requiring service of him. Let him yield that service 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men, and it shall 
be owned, blessed, accepted, rewarded. Now we cannot 
but think that there is a deep wisdom in this particular 
arrangement of the W ord of God, by which a precept 
so universal in its character as that of tlie consecration 
of secular duties to the Lord, is connected in the first 
instance with the business of slaves. The a fortiori 
inference is so abundantly evident that, if the humble 
drudgery of a slave admits of such a consecration, much 
more does any nobler form of human business. No 
man after this can say, “ My duties are so very common- 
place, and so very petty, that they cannot have a 
religious dignity and value ; or so bound upon me by 
necessity that there can be no spontaneity in rendering 
them.” Tour duty, whatever it be, is at least as noble 
intrinsically as that of the bond-servants of antiquity, 
whom their masters regarded merely as a species of live 
stock. And therefore, if the duties of those bond- 
servants admitted of being done heartily, as to the Lord, 
much more do yom's. Then that you should strive 
so to do them, is our first practical counsel to you 
respecting your work. First, before you go forth to 
your daily task, establish your mind thoroughly in 
the truth, that all the lawful and necessary pursuits of 
the world are so many departments of God’s great 
harvest-field, in which He has called Christians to go 
foidh and labour for Him. Let us regard them all as, 
at least, if nothing more, wheels of the great world- 
system, whose revolutions are bringing on the Second 
Advent and Kingdom of Christ, Then, imagining 
yourself for a moment under no worldly obligation to 
pursue your particular calling, undertake it with the 
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deliberate and conseious intention of furthering His 
Work and Will. Choose it with your whole will, as 
the path in which He would have you to follow Him, 
and the task to Avhich He has ealled you. Consecrate 
it to Him hy a few moments of seeret prayer, imploring 
Him to take it up into the great scheme of His service, 
and to make it, all humble, weak, and sinful as it is, 
instrumental in furthering His designs. Then put your 
hand to it bravely, endeavouring to keep before the 
mind the aim of pleasing Him by diligence and zeal. 
Imagine Jesus examining your work,, as He will do at 
the last day ; and strive that there may be no flaw in 
it, that it may be thoroughly well executed both in its 
outer manner and inner spirit. 

At the beginning and end of every considerable 
action, renew the holy intention of the morning. 

As to the smaller duties of life, — the mint, anise, and 
cummin of Cod’s Worship, — there should be an honest 
attempt to bring them too under the control of the 
ruling principle. The Scriptm'e exempts nothing from 
the compass of God’s Service ; — “ Whether therefore ye 
cat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” “ Whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.” But a word or two 
of caution is here necessary for weak and scrupulous 
minds. The Scripture shows its divine perfection by 
setting up an ideal standard of duty, which was never 
yet actually reached except by the Lord Jesus Himself. 
God speaks in the Scripture; and God niiLsf require 
perfection, — cannot require any thing less or lower. 
Perfection, therefore, must be the aim of all, and this 
in small things as well as great. But eschew, as being 
particularly adverse to real progress, all little unworthy 
scrupulosities, such as would be counted absurd by 
strong common sense. If you are conscious in the 
main of an intention to serve God in all things, small 
and great, put foolish scruples and questions of casuistry 
out of court without an hearing. ^ God will have the 
service which comes of a sound mind and a joyous 
heart ; and nothing more impedes and impairs soundness 
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of mind and joyonsness of heart than petty scruples. 
The Devil is the author of scruples, both in the mind 
of the hypocrite and of the Christian. He allows them 
in the hypocrite, as the one thing having the semblance 
of religious duty, by which he compounds with him for 
laxity and licentiousness in the weightier matters of the 
law. He originates them in the Christian, as being a 
fertile source of down-heartedness, timidity, and despair. 
ISTow the best way to resist the Devil on all occasions is 
to tmm a deaf ear to him. Let us make sure of con- 
secrating to Cod by prayer, and a good intention, the 
more considerable duties of the day. Let us strive, at 
all periods, whether of work or refreshment, to realize 
His Presence, and the great end for which we are, or 
ought to be, living. We shall find by degrees that the 
main business of the day, if done ^yith pure intention, 
^vill lead the smaller, duties in tow, like long-boats fol- 
lowing in the wake of a man-of-war. 

For the rest, let us make a wise and holy use of the 
efficacy of Clmist’s Blood and Grace. That doctrine, if 
rightly and deeply received, will give the mind a spring 
of elasticity, of indomitable cheerfulness, courage, and 
hope. Nothing which we do will for a moment bear 
the scrutiny of Almighty God as a judge. Be it so ; 
but Our Lord’s Work will endure that scrutin}'’, and 
come triumphant out of the ordeal ; and His Work is 
by faith ours, as entirely as if we were the doers of it. 
Our own efforts after sanctity are always breaking down 
and giving way under us. True ; but in Him doth all 
fulness dwell ; and out of that fulness will we look to 
receive grace for grace, so that more and more visibly, 
if only our wills be true to Him, the lineaments of His 
Blessed Image may be reproduced in us by the power 
of His Spirit. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON JIAINTAINING- THE CONSCIOUSNESS OE GOd’s PBE- 
SENCE IN THE 'WOEHS OE OUB CALLING. 

“ The Lord aipjpeared to Alram, and said unto him, 
I am the Almighty God; walh before Me, and be 
thou perfect — Gen. xvii. 1. 

In a certain sense we all must walk before God, 
whether in solitude or among the haunts of men. 
“ He is about our path, and about our bed, and spieth 
out all our ways.” But it is open to us to realize His 
Presence, or to dismiss it from our minds. And it is 
the first of these courses which God counsels Abraham 
to adopt Avhen He says, “Walk before Me, and be thou 
perfect.” The words seem to imply that the realization 
of the Divine Presence in all things is the great secret 
of perfection ; that is, of course, of such perfection 
(most imperfect at best) as man can by grace attain 
unto. Animal and vegetable life both form round a 
nucleus, or centre, which is at first a mere point or 
speck undiscernible except by the microscope, but 
which contains in it the germ of the animal or plant 
which is to be formed by expansion from it. And in 
some eminent servants of God the spiritual life has all 
formed itself from this one centre, developed itself from 
this one nucleus, — the realization of the Presence of 
God. 

We are still engaged upon the question how the work 
of our calhng may be done devoutty. The first part of 
the answer ivas given in the last Chapter : “ Do all /or 
God.” The second pa,rt remains to be given; “Do all 
in God” by habitual mindfulness of His Presence. 

It is an easy thing to see and to say that men 
should be mindful of God’s Presence while engaged in 
their daily work. But it is not so easy to see how 
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witli anj’" of the higher forms of work, such advice cau 
really be put in practice. The consideration of this 
point will serve to bring out in sharper relief the 
meaning of the precept. 

The counsel, then, to be mindful of God’s Presence in 
the midst of our daily secular occupations, might seem 
to be quite practicable for those who have to work 
merely with their hands. It might seem as if the 
peasant who turns up the soil with his spade, the lace- 
woman who plies her bobbins with busy finger, the bo}'' 
set in the fields to scare the birds from the crops, could 
have no difficulty in turning the mind to the Presence 
of Almighty God, inasmuch as with them the mind has 
no other engagement. But all work which is not 
pw'ely mechanical, (and even the pursuits I have 
named can scarcely be called mechanical altogether,) all 
work which involves attention, — much more all work 
which involves thought, — seems to preclude the realiza- 
tion of the Divine Presence at the moment of its being 
done. For the human mind is so constituted that it 
cannot be given to two subjects simultaneously, any 
more than the eye can be fixed upon two objects 
simultaneously. Where men are said to have the gift 
of attending to two matters at once, this is only a 
figure of speech, indicating the power of rapid transi- 
tion from one matter to another. It would seem then 
that, while engaged in any work which asks for an 
exercise of mind, — reading, or ■writing, or computing, 
or conversing, as the case may be, — men cannot think 
of God’s Presence, and that therefore it would be unreal 
to exhort them to do so. 

Before answering this objection, let me call attention 
(and, as we are giving counsels upon work, it will not 
be wandering from the point to do so) to the element 
of truth and reason which there is in it. It is a moral 
lesson, which quite deserves the rank of a spiritual 
counsel, that undivided attention to one thing at a 
time is necessary to do any work well. Such attention 
is at once a du'fey to the work, and a duty to the mind 
engaged in the work. Exclude for the time all 
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thought of other matters, as carefully as if they did 
not exist. If other business presses, there is no help 
for it, — ^it must wait till the first is transacted. "Where 
persons are heavily engaged, there is a certain feverish 
fidgetiness to take up several tasks at once, which 
greatly interferes with quietness and thoughtfulness of 
mind, and so vith progress. Let the aim of such 
persons be to do the thing well, rather than to get 
through it fast. A saint of old inculcated this precept 
very well, though very quaintly, when he said that 
“ Christians often need to be reminded that with only 
one pair of hands they cannot thread two needles at the 
same time.” And a wiser man than he, speaking as 
the organ of the Spirit of God, said, “ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

But in answer to the objection respecting the im- 
possibility of realizing the Divine Presence, while 
engaged in any work which calls for mental effort, it is 
to be observed that what we recommend, and what is 
surelv attainable, is the mere consciousness that God’s 
eye is upon us. 

That this consciousness need not interfere with the 
most active exercise of the powers of the mind, is clear 
from the following consideration : — 

A man’s mind is never more actively engaged than 
when he is making an extempore address. Under such 
circumstances he must think, remember, judge, imagine, 
institute comparisons, all within the space of time 
allotted to his speech ; and all not in a disjointed 
aimless way, but with the view of proving one point 
and persuading to one conclusion : thought, memory, 
judgment, imagination, comparison, must all be gathered 
(if the speech is to be an effective one) hke so many rays 
of the sun into one burning-glass, and made to concen- 
trate then’ forces on a single point. Probably there is 
no exercise in the world which so calls out the whole 
mind simultaneously as that of extempore speech. 

Yet, what speaker for a moment forgets, or can 
forget, that the eyes of his audience are upon him ? 
It is just their intense consciousness of the human 
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presence, of its reality, and of the impossibility of 
escaping from it, that makes the speaking with many 
able men so difficult a thing. They might express 
themselves fluently enough in solitude, but in public 
their consciousness of the human presence is too much 
for the mind, paralyzes it for the time being. He who 
proposes to become a speaker must acquire the habit of 
so holding under this consciousness, as that free play 
may be allowed to the exercise of the mind. Of 
holding it under, I say, — for it is impossible that any 
speaker should ever entirely suppress it. So far from 
suppressing it, most men, when speaking, are unusually 
sensitive of impressions from the upturned counte- 
nances which are fixed upon them. The feelings of 
the audience communicate themselves to the mind of 
the person addressing them by a curious, almost electric, 
sympathy : if their features evince interest, he takes 
heart and goes on swimmingly ; if their attention flags, 
he is discouraged ; if they seem perplexed, he feels that 
he must somewhat expand his matter, and explain 
himself; if they are very animated, and have fah’ly 
embarked with him on the full current of his argu- 
ment, he feels that he is master of their minds, and 
can sway them to and fro, as the wind sways the trees 
of the wood. But any how, consciousness of their pre- 
sence forms, if I may so say; the very groundwork of 
his mind. 

It is abundantly clear, then, that consciousness of a 
presence need not interfere with the most active 
operations of mind. And if consciousness of the pre- 
sence of man need not do so, why need consciousness of 
-the Presence of G-od? All that the precept, “Walk 
before Me, and be thou perfect,” implies is, that we 
should acquire and maintain such a consciousness. 
But how is this done ? Our senses give us assnrance 
of the human presence, and the senses are in all of us 
sufficiently keen and alive. But how shall we obtain 
an habitual assurance of a truth whereof our senses 
give us no notice whatever ? — how shall we walk before 
God, as seeing Him who is invisible? In the same 
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way by which all other results in the spiritual life are 
obtained, — by trustful, expectant, sanguine prayer, and 
effort. It is obvious that this very grace — ^mindfulness 
or consciousness of G-od’s Presence — may be made the 
subject of special Prayer, an answer to which, as in the 
case of every spiritual blessing which we petition for, 
should be looked for with confidence, on the ground of 
God’s promise to Prayer. But then there is, besides 
this, the doing what in us lies to attain the end. And 
what in us lies is this, — to call the attention definitely 
to God’s Presence, as occasion offers, at the necessary 
breaks or periods in our work, and the occasional 
mingling with the act of recollection two or three 
words of secret pra 5 ’'er, which may suggest themselves 
on the moment ; such as, “ Thou, God, seest me,” — 
“Have I also here looked after Him that seeth me?” 
— “ Thou art about my path” (in the daytime), “ and 
about my bed ” (in the silent watches of the night). 

The conception of God’s Presence will take different 
shapes in different minds. We may regard Him as 
locally present every where, the veil of matter screening 
Him from our view, just as a king might really be 
moving up and down in the midst of a company of 
blind persons ; or we may regard Him as having a 
certain intimate connexion with our own minds, as 
upholding momentarily in us the powers of life and 
thought, according to that word of St. Paul’s, “In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being or lastly, we 
may think of Our Lord in human form looking down 
upon our probation from the Heavenly Throne, just as 
He appeared at the martyrdom of St. Stephen. All 
other modes of vicAving the subject resolve themselves 
into the primaiy ones, in Avhieh, as you will see, there 
is a reference to the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. Even the most earnest work would not be 
materially impeded, and certainly it Avould be done in a 
brighter and happier, as Avell as a holier state of mind, 
if these little efforts of attention were made during its 
progress. And it will be found, in course of time, that 
the constant recurrence of the thoughts to God will 
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2 oass into an instinctive consciousness of His Presence, 
and that the mind will acquire a tendency to gravitate 
towards Him at all times, which will 0]ierate easily and 
naturally as soon as it is relieved of the strain which 
worldly affairs jDut upon it. An excellent writer on 
devotion, whom we have quoted previously, speaking on 
the topic of secular affairs, and showing how they must 
be despatched with earnestness, and yet without soli- 
citude, says, — “ Do as little children do, who with one 
hand hold fast by their father, and with the other 
gather hips and haws or blackberries along the hedges ; 
so you, gathering and managing with one hand the 
things of this world, must with the other always hold 
fast the hand of youi’ Heavenly Father, turning your- 
self towards Him from time to time, to see if your 
actions or occupations be pleasing to Him ; but above 
all things take heed that you never let go His pro- 
tecting hand, thinking to gather more ; for should He 
forsake you, you will not be able to go a step without 
falling to the ground. My meaning is, that amidst 
those ordinaiy affairs which require not so earnest an 
attention, jmu should look more on God than on them ; 
and when they are of such importance as to require 
your whole attention, that then also you should look 
from time to time towaz’ds God, like mariners of the 
olden time, who, to arrive at the port to which they 
were bound, looked more up towards heaven than down 
on the sea on which they sailed : thus will God work 
with you, in ^mu, and for jovl ; and all your labours 
shall be accompanied with consolations.” 

In cultivating the consciousness of the Divine 
Presence, we shall find it useful to catcli at every helj) 
which our circumstances afford. Let us just glance at 
some of these circumstances, and at the account to 
which they may be turned. 

It is not hard to see how a rural walk, even through 
the plainest country, may suggest devout musings. As 
we mark the sprouting leaf, or blossoming flower, we 
may call to mind that God is silently, but powerfully 
glutting forth His activities in om* immediate neigh- 

sr 
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bourhood ; as ive brush by the hedge, and make tlie 
little bird dart up from it in the palpitation of sudden 
fear, we are on the field of His operations. Wb}’-, when 
stanclnig upon such ground, are we impressed so slightly 
with awe of His power and His skill ? Meclianism of 
human contrivance generally strikes awe into the mind 
of the unsophisticated beholder. In the great bell- 
to'iver or clock-tower of a cathedi’al, where the huge 
rafters, which form the case of the machinery, cross 
each other above our heads and under our feet, or in 
the engine-house of some great manufactory, where 
cranks and pistons sough, and wheels whirr on all sides 
of us, and we are warned that, if part of the machinery 
caught our dress, we should be di’awn in and crushed 
to pieces by one revolution of the engine, with as little 
power to resist as the mouse who is under the paw of 
the lion ; in such places a nervous shuddeiing thrills 
through the frame, and the consciousness of so tremen- 
dous a force so near at hand is apt to shake and disma 3 '' 
the mind. How is it that we feel little or no awe when 
in the neighbourhood of a Power whose operations are 
irresistible, — a Power who holds our breath in His 
hand, and by closing His hand upon it at any moment 
might stop instantaneously that palpitation of the 
heart, and that circulation of the blood, which we call 
by the mysterious name “ Life ?” It is partly because 
G-od works so silently, without any display of His 
machinery, — because the peep of the dawn, and the 
opening of the blossom are done by the evolution of 
gentle, but most effectual, influences ; God eschewing 
in His operations that horrid clank and whirr, which 
announces itself as powerful, and terrifies by the an- 
nouncement, — partly also because, almost unconsciously 
to ourselves, we entertain a secret disbelief in the Om- 
nipresence of a Personal God ; and cover Him up from 
our own regards in an abstraction meaningless, power- 
less, passionless, devotionless, to which we give the 
chilling name of “Nature.” 

Put does the walk through the streets of the 
crowded city suggest no thoughts of God’s nearness ? 
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Are not the activities of His Providence busy with 
every one of the individuals whose path intersects 
ours? If we could know the life of each of them, 
is there not a providential drama, which is working 
itself out in their fortunes, gradually developing its 
catastropne in the subordinate incidents of then’ career ? 
An d amidst all the many councils, schemes, and de- 
vices, which each of them is forming, and in virtue 
of which they seem to be the ultimate masters of their 
own destiny, is there not a Power behind the scenes, 
“ dhecting their steps,” — a Divinity that shapes their 
ends, rough hew them how they will? Is it not a 
solemn thing to be in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a Power, which is unrolling inch by inch the ground- 
plan of many human lives ? 

But another reflection may usefully come to our aid 
in our eflbrts to realize the Presence of Grod amid the 
tlirong and hum of men. The Incarnation of the Son 
of God, and His covenanted Presence among the two 
or tlmee gathered together in His Name, leads us to 
connect the thought of God with human society in a 
manner, which before the Incarnation would have been 
impossible. The abstract God we associate in our 
minds with the lone places of nature ; we hear His 
whisper in the breeze which stirs the leaves of the se- 
questered glen, Plis louder utterance in the thunder, 
the avalanche, and the wild wind which chmais the 
ocean into fury. But the Eternal Wisdom of God, 
Who for our sakes became incarnate, describes Himself 
as rejoicing in the habitable parts of the earth, and 
having His delights among the sons of men.” Christ 
'walked up and down in the midst of us, trode our 
streets, sat by our hearths, ministered at the sick-beds 
of men, was the invited Guest at then’ maa’riages, and 
the great Comforter at their funerals, to teach this 
among other lessons, that we may find the footprints 
of our God, if we will only look for them, in human 
society. The human face vdth all its power of expres- 
siveness, both in sorrow and in joy, is a sort of sacra- 
ment of His Presence j and a true faith will enable us 
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to pierce the veil, under which He conceals Himself 
from the bodily eye, and to find Him still mixed up 
with the interests and concerns of men, forbearing, for- 
giving, warning, counselling, comforting. The peculiar 
value of this last reflection lies in the fact that, for 
reasons connected with the constitution of the mind, 
it is far more easy to realize the Presence of God in 
solitude than in company. There is something in us 
which immediately responds to the words of Christ, 
when He counsels privacy for the purpose of devotion, 
“ Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.” An instinct, deeply implanted in 
our spiritual nature, assures us that we must shut out 
the world, if we would realize the Divine Presence. 
And this is eminently true as far as our hearts are 
concerned. To disencumber them of earthly cares, 
earthly interests, and the debasing, corroding influence 
of worldly affairs, is an absolutely essential condition of 
our drawing nigh to God. Put the mere company of 
others need not be a hindrance, nay, may be rather a 
help to this detachment, if we learn to connect society 
with the thought of Christ, and Christ with the 
thought of society. If He condescended to join 
Himself to human life, to take an experimental interest 
in eveiy stage and in every phase of it, is not that 
suflicient to sanctify its eveiy stage and phase? If 
He was essentially a man of the cit}", and not, like ITis 
forerunner, a man of the wilderness, may not men of 
the city hope to find His footprints by the side of their 
daily life, and take occasion, even from that life, to 
think of ITim much, and thus spiritualize their earthly 
citizenship ? Few stars in the firmament of the Church 
shine brighter than that of St. Matthew, one of the 
twelve Apostles, and the Evangelist of what may be 
called the mother Gospel. And what was St. Matthew 
originally? A man conversant not with rural, but 
with city life, — not with contemplation, but with 
business. Not an unsophisticated fisherman, like the 
rest of his colle?igues, but a collector of taxes for the 
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Eonian Government, one who sat daily at the receipt 
of custom, driving a trade essentially secular. Yet 
God Incarnate crossed his path, and singled him out of 
the throng as one who should draw many souls, minted 
anew with the image and superscription of the Heavenly 
King, into the treasury of God, and sat at meat in 
his house in company with many publicans and sinners, 
and set him upon one of the twelve thrones, which 
Ai^ostles shall visibly occupy in the regeneration of all 
things, and placed around his brow, as a coronet, the 
Pentecostal tongue of fire. It is a great lesson that, 
if only our hearts are right and true, we may find 
Christ, — or rather may he found of Him, — in the traffic 
of secular affairs. May* we so learn this lesson, as to 
know it, not in theory only, hut by experience ! 

“ There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime. 

With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime j 
Who carry music in their heart, 

Through dusky lane and wrangling mart ; 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 


CHAPTER lY. 

OP IlfTEEBUPTIOlSrS IN' OUR WORK, AIS'D THE WAY TO 
HEAL WITH THEM. 

“ W^e are created in Christ lesus unto good loorlcs, which 
Cod hath before ordained that we should loaVk in 
themi — Eph. ii. 10. 

We have spoken in the two foregoing ChajDters of the 
work which God has allotted to us, and of the spirit 
which must he thrown into it, if we would convert it into 
a sacrifice. He who tries to infuse this spirit into his 
daily work will do it earnestly. He will tlmow all his 
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powers of heart and soul into it ; and whereas before 
much of his duty has been done mechanically, his nobler 
faculties will now be called into exercise in the doing of 
it. It will all be done thoughthilly and seriously, and 
mixed with prayer, the highest effort of which the mind 
is capable. 

And the very earnestness with which the work is now 
done may bring with it a snare. When the mind is 
intently bent upon one action, and that action is felt to 
be a serious one, it is greatly embarrassed and amioyed 
by interruptions. Other things making a claim upon 
the attention, distract and harass us. Of course it is 
not so with the man who hangs about upon life with 
no serious pursuit. Interruptions are to him a pleasing 
variety ; nor can he at all appreciate the trial of which 
we speak. But in proportion to the seriousness with 
which the Christian does his work will be, if I may so 
say, his sensitiveness to interruptions. And as this 
sensitiveness is very apt to disturb his peace, (and in 
doing so to retard his progress,) we will in this Chapter 
show the manner in which interruptions should be met, 
and the spirit with which they should be encountered. 

The great remedy, then, for the sensitiveness to 
which I have alluded, is a closer study of the mind that 
was in Christ, as that mind transpires in His recorded 
conduct. The point in the life of Our Lord to which 
I wish to call attention, is the apparent want of what 
may be called method or plan in His life, — I mean 
method or plan of His own devising, the fact that His 
good works were not in pursuance of some scheme laid 
down by Himself, but such as entered ‘into Grod’s 
scheme for Him, such as the Bather had prepared for 
Him to walk in. 

I. And, first, notice His discourses, both in their 
occasions, and in their contexture. 

(1) They most often take their rise from some object 
which is thrown across His path in nature, from some 
occurrence which takes place under His eyes, or from 
some question which is put to Him. Bor the wonderful 
discourse in John vi. upon the Living Bread, we are 
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entirely indebted to the cii’cmnstance that after the 
miracle of the loaves the carnal multitude sought Him, 
in anxiet}’’ to have their natm’al wants once again satis- 
fied by miracle. It was not that Jesus had previously 
prepared for them such a discourse ; but this was the 
discourse which their conduct drew^ from Him. — He 
meets a Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, and op- 
pressed Avith the noontide heat, asks her for water from 
her bucket. Her answer leads on to a close dealing 
with the woman’s conscience, and to the announcement 
of certain great truths respecting that living Water, 
whereof whosoever drinketh shall never thii’st. But 
here again the words rise spontaneously from the occa- 
sion. — The murmm’s of the Pharisees and Scribes, be- 
cause Jesus received sinners and ate with them, elicited 
for our everlasting consolation the noble parables of the 
lost sheep, the lost coin, and the prodigal son. — An ob- 
servation falling from a guest at table, a mere devout 
sentiment casually dropped in His hearing, “ Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” drew 
from His lips the parable of the great Supper. — A cer- 
tain man asked Him to undertake an arbitration between 
himself and his brother as to their respective shares of 
their hereditary property. This suggested to Our Lord 
the topic of covetousness, and the parable of the rich 
fool, illustrative of tlrat topic. 

All the above are instances in which Scripture itself 
explicitly traces the connexion between certain occasions 
and the discourses of Our Lord. And divines have 
recognized many others, where the connexion, though 
not expressed, is not obscurely implied, 

(2) But a similar remark holds good respecting the 
contexture of these wonderful discourses. Jesus spake 
as “ never man spake,” as never wise man after the 
flesh had any idea of speaking. For Our Lord’s great 
discom’ses are not constructed upon any such method 
or plan, as the human intellect recognizes. Pascal 
somewhere remarks that there are two orders of dis- 
course, — one which he calls the order of the intellect, 
the other the order of love. The order of the intellect is 
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to have an exordium, a series of argmnents bearing on 
the matter in hand, a series of illustrations, and what is 
called a peroration or close. This order does not admit 
of divergences or digressions ; an}^ interruptions of the 
plan are to the mere intellect impertinences, and the 
pruning-knife of a merely intellectual critic would cut 
them unsparingly away. The order of love, on the 
other hand, says this truly spiritual writer, is to have a 
heart so penetrated with the subject, as to be impatient 
of the restraints of intellectual method, and to burst 
away in pursuit of favourite topics, as the mind within 
suggests. This, says he, is the only order observed in 
the vu’itings of St. Augustine and St. Paul, and in the 
discourses of their Divine Master, Jesus Christ. And 
the remark is pre-eminently true. Take the Sermon on 
the Mount, and try to analyze it. You -will find that 
it defies methodical analysis. While no head of Chris- 
tian precept is left untouched, there is no such sys- 
tematic arrangement as we can easily put upon paper. 
There was no doubt an undercurrent of thought in the 
mind of the Divine Preacher, Avoiding together the 
different sections of the great Sermon, and leading Him 
on fluently from topic to topic ; but nothing can less 
Avear the aspect of a discourse framed upon a dry pre- 
conceh^ed plan. Doubtless it AA^as as the SAvalloAv caught 
His eye, skimming along to its nest AAuth food for its 
yovmg, and as the lily or blue-bell of Palestine waved 
before Him on the hiU-side, that He took occasion to 
illustrate His precepts against Avorldly carefulness by 
those Avonderful sections, beginning, “ Behold the foAvls 
of the air,” “ Consider the Mies of the field.” This is 
the only plan observable in the discourse, — the plan of 
a loving heart pouiung itself out, as occasion serves, for 
the edification of mankind, 

II. But the absence of mere human plan, or rather 
strict faithfulness to the plan of God, as hourly deve- 
loped b}'" the movements of His Providence, charac- 
terizes the life of Our Lord even more than His dis- 
courses. His object througliout is not to carry out 
schemes ]: reconceived by Himself, but to study God’s 
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guidings, and to be true to God’s occasions and God’s 
inspirations. Take only that portion of His life re- 
corded in a single chapter, — the ninth of St. Matthew. 
Jesus is interrupted in the midst of a discourse which 
He was holding in the house, by tl!e appearance of a 
couch with a palsied man upon it, lowered into the 
midst of the court under His eyes. So far from ac- 
counting the interruption unseasonable. He first ab- 
solves, and then heals the patient, and thus secures 
glory to God from the multitude. The miracle 
performed, He passes out into the open air, perhaps 
for refreshment, and His eye catches Matthew sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom. He calls him, and 
Matthew follows. Matthew invites Our Lord to a 
meal, and our Lord accepts the invitation ; sits down 
with publicans and sinners, and profits by the occa- 
sion to speak of the freeness of His Grace. — In con- 
nexion pi’obably with His appearance at a festival, the 
disciples of John ask Him why Sis disciples did not 
fast. He explains why. Jairus comes to solicit His 
merciful interference in behalf of a dying daughter. 
Jesus follows him forthwith to his house, when, lo and 
behold, another interruption, which to the feelings of 
Jairus, all impatient to have the great Healer under 
his roof, must have been extremely galling. The wo- 
man with an issue of blood steals a cure from Him on 
the road. Jesus stops to draw from her an acknow- 
ledgment of the benefit, and to dismiss her with a Avord 
of consolation and blessing. Then He resumes His 
former errand of love, arrives at Jairus’ house, and 
raises the dead maiden. — Coming out, probably on His 
return to His own abode, the blind men follow Him 
into the house, and receive their cure. — They have 
scarcely gone out, Avhen the man possessed witli a 
dumb devil is brought to Him, and restored ; and thus 
ends the detailed portion of the chapter, Avhat folloAvs 
being a general and summary survey. 

This is a good specimen of Our Lord’s whole Avay of 
life, and of how He went about doing good, not on a 
rigid, unbending, preconcerted plan, but as the Father, 
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in the course of His Providence, ministered to Him 
the occasion. 

Now, as Grod ordained beforehand certain good works 
in which the Son of His Love was to walk, so He 
deals vdth each follower of His Son, according to the 
humble capacity of that follower, on a similar prin- 
ciple. Christian, whoever you are, ivhatever your 
sphere, whatever your gifts, whatever your station, 
God has a plan of life for you. More than this. He 
has a plan of useful life for you, a plan of doing good, 
— certain occasions and opportunities of doing good all 
mapped out for you in His eternal counsels. These 
occasions and opportunities are to arise day by day 
upon you, as you pursue yom,’ beaten path of life, just 
as while the globe turns round upon its axis, the sun 
in course of time rises upon those parts of it which 
before were dark. Now this, perhaps, is a novel view 
to some of my readers. They are accustomed to think 
of the place which Our Lord has prepared for His 
followers, — of the joys which God has prepared for 
those who unfeignedly love Him ; — ^but they think 
comparatively little of the sphere of good works, which 
is just as much prepared for them to occupy here as is 
the sphere of glory hereafter. Yet this is a certain 
and infallible truth. If God have before ordained cer- 
tain persons to eternal life. He hath also before or- 
dained good works for those individuals to walk in. 

Header, are you a firm believer in the Providence 
of God? because the whole doctrine which we are 
setting forth is really wrapped up in God’s Pro- 
vidence. Ho you believe that the whole of your 
affairs — trivial as welt as great, irregular as well as in 
the ordinary course — are under His absolute, daily, 
hourl}'- supervision and control ? that nothing can 
possibly arise to you or any other, which is not foreseen 
by Him, arranged for by Him, brought by Plim within 
the circle of His great plan ? that the little inci- 
dents of each day, as well as the- solemn crisis of life, 
are His ordering ? Then you virtually concede all 
that the Apostle asserts in this verse. Por you admit 
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that the oceuiTenees of each clay, however tinlookecl 
for, however contrary to expectation, are God-sent, and 
those which affect you sent specially and with discrimi- 
nation to yourself. 

Now it cannot he thought that God sends events to 
a living soul, in order that the soul may he simply 
passive under the events. If God sends you an event, 
it must have a meaning ; it must he a sign to you 
that you are to do something, to hrace yourself up to 
some action or to some state of feeling. All that God 
sends to a human spirit must he significant. God has 
sent us His Word. We know that He designs us not 
simply to hear it, but to embrace it mth a living faith 
and a loving obedience. We are to meditate upon it, 
to apply it to our consciences,- mould our character and 
conduct in conformity to it. Now the same God who 
has sent us His Word equally sends us the daily occm’- 
rences of life, the chief difference being that, whereas 
the Word has a general voice for all, in which each is 
to find his own case represented, the occurrences are 
charged with a more specific message to individuals. 
Now there is many a man who says, “ I will conform 
myself to the general indications of God’s Will made to 
me by His Word;” comparatively few who say, “I 
will conform myself to the special indications of God’s 
Will made to me by His Providence.” But why so 
few? Hoes not God come home to us more closely, 
more searchingly, more personally by His Providence 
than even by His Word? Hoes not His finger rest 
upon each of us more particularly in the government 
of affaii’s than even in Revelation ? And why are we 
to imagine, as many seem to imagine, that no other 
events but such as are afflictive and calamitous have a 
voice for us ? Why not every event ? Why is not 
the ordinary intercourse of life to be regarded as fur- 
nishing in God’s design and intention opportunities of 
either doing or receiving good? I say of doing or 
receiving good. Smnly either one or the other is a 
thing greatly to be coveted. In nine eases out of ten 
we may fail of doing good ; but if in those cases we 
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have received good, and received it too in the course of 
His plan for ns, and in the wa}’ of His Providence, 
surel}" tlie occurrence which has called us off from our 
ordinary pursuit is not to be regretted. 

Here, then, lies the real remedy for the uneasiness of 
mind which is caused b}’’ interruptions. View them as 
part of God's loving and loise plan for your day, and 
try to malce out His meaning in sending them. When 
in your hour of morning devotion ^mu distribute 3mur 
time before hand (as it is in eveiy wa}^ wise and proper 
to do) , let it alwa3's be with the proviso that the said 
arrangement shall be subject to modifications b3’' God’s 
plan for 3mu, as that plan shall unfold itself hour by 
horn' to 3'oiu’ apprehensions. When 3’’ou have entered 
upon the da3’’, observe narrow^ the quarter in which 
His finger points, and be true to that direction. There 
lies th3’‘ prepared task. There are the good works, not 
Avhich thou hast devised, but which God hath before 
ordained that thou shouldest walk in them. Break not 
away for an instant from the guidance of His ProH- 
dence ; for remember that thou art a child walking 
among pitfalls and stumbling-blocks, and no sooner 
shalt thou release th3' grasp than thou shalt be broken, 
and snared, and taken. A case of distress is fimig in 
3'our wa3' as 3’'ou are bound upon 3'our daily occu- 
pations. The spirit of the age sa3's, “ Dismiss it, 
— 3'ou have no time to spare, — leave it to the Poor- 
liouse or to the Mendicit3'' Societ3q and pass on.” Or 
it is suggested, in the midst of 3*our avocations, that 
there is some word of sympatly^ to be said or to 
be written to a friend in trouble, — only a cup of cold 
Avater in point of intrinsic A’alue, but still a A^ery re- 
freshmg one to a man in the furnace of affiiction. 
“ But 3’‘ou are too much occupied,” sa3^s the busy, 
bustling, hard spirit of the age ; “ you have no time 
for S3unpathies or sentimentalities ; 3"ou must go for- 
Avard ; if 3'Ou desire to be successful in life, you cannot 
afford to stop on the Ava3n” Noav AAnthout dcn3dng that 
in pai’ticular cases such counsel inaA^ admit of palliation 
in a greater or less degree, Truth compels us to say 
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hat this was not the mind which was in Christ J esus. 
His ear was never inaccessible to human suffering, and 
His mind was never unobservant of God’s plans. He 
does not pass over the woman with the issue of blood. 
He does not leave her without her lesson and without 
her consolation, because He is bound on an errand of 
love to the house of Jairus. He does not make occa- 
sions bend to Him ; but, knowing that occasions are 
the Father’s call. He addresses Himself to serve occa- 
sions. He is constantly (according to the advice which 
He Himself inspired His Apostle to give us) re- 
deeming the o])g)ortimity P 

But supposing that during the day no opportunity 
occurs of doing good. Supposing, for example, that 
the case of distress into which we have patiently exa- 
mined turns out, as it very frequently will, to be a 
gross imposture, — ^liave Ave therefore lost our labour in 
a spiritual point of view ? Hot surely, if Ave have con- 
formed ouiAAvill to God’s design for us. There is no 
interruption in the Avorld, hoAvever futile and apparently 
perverse, Avhich Ave may not address ourselves to meet 
with a spirit of patience and condescension borrowed 
from our Master ; and to have made a step in advance 
in conforming to the mind of Christ Avill be quite as 
great a gain (probably a far greater) than if Ave had 
been engaged in our pursuit. For, after all, Ave may 
be too intent upon our business, or rather intent in a 
wrong way. The radical fault of our nature, be it 
remembered, is Self-Avill ; and Ave little suspect hoAV 
largely Self-AAuU and Self-pleasing may be at the bottom 
of plans and piu’suits, which still have God’s glory and 
the furtherance of His Service for their pi-ofessed end. 

Header, the path which Ave have indicated is the 
path not of sanctity only, but of peace also. We shall 
never serve God Avith a quiet mind, unless Ave more or 
less tread in this path. It is a miserable thing to be 
the sport and prey of interruptions ; it Avastes the 
energies of the human spirit, and excites fretfulness, 
and so leads us into temptation, as it is written, “ Fret 
not thyself; else shalt thou be moved to do evil.” 
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But suppose the mind to be well grounded in the truth 
that God’s foresight and fore-arrangement embraces all 
which seems to us an interruption, — that in this inter- 
ruption lies awaiting us a good work in which it is 
part of His Eternal counsel that we should walk, or 
a good frame of mind w’hich He wishes us to cultivate ; 
then we are forearmed against surprises and contra- 
dictions ; we have found an alchemy which converts 
each unforeseen and untoward occurrence into gold; 
and the balm of peace distils upon our heart, even 
though we be disappointed of the end which we had 
proposed to ourselves. For which is better, safer, 
sweeter, — to walk in the works which God hath before 
ordained, or to walk in the way of our own hearts and 
in the sight of our eyes ? 

Ah, Header ! let us seek to grasp the true notion of 
Providence ; for in it there is peace and deeji repose of 
soul. Life has often been compared to a Drama, How 
in a good drama there is one plot, variously evolved by 
incidents of different kinds, which until the last act 
present entanglement and confusion, Yice has its 
temporary triumphs, viidue its temporaiy depressions, 
AVhat of that ? You know it will come right in the 
end. You know there is an organizing mind which 
unfolds tlie story, and that the poet will certainly bring 
the whole to a cHmax by the ultimate vindication of 
righteousness and the doing of poetical justice upon 
malefactors. To this end every shifting of the scene, 
evciy movement of the actors, every by-plot and under- 
plot is made to contribute. Wheel %vithin wheel is 
working together towards this result. Well, Life is 
God’s great Drama. It was thought out and composed 
in tlie Eternal mind before the mountains -were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world were made. In 
time God made a theatre for it, called the Earth ; and 
now the great Drama is being acted thereon. It 
is on a gigantic scale, this Drama. The scenes are 
shifting eveiy hour. One set of characters drops off 
the stage, and new ones come on, to play much the 
same part as the first, only in new dresses. There 
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seem to be entanglements, perplexities, interruptions, 
confusions, contradictions without end; but you may 
bo sure there is one ruling thought, one master-design, 
to which all these are subordinate. Every incident, 
every character, however apparently adverse, contri- 
butes to work out that ruling thought. Think you 
that the Divine Dramatist %vilL leave any thing out of 
the scope of His plot ? Hay, the cii’cumference of that 
plot embraces within its vast sweep every incident 
which Time ever brought to birth. 

Thou knowest that the mind which organized this 
Drama is Wisdom, Thou knowest more : thou knowest 
that it is Love. Then of its ending grandly, wisely, 
nobly, lovingly, infinitely well for them who love God, 
there can be no doubt. But remember you are an 
actor in it ; not a pupjiet worked by wires, but an 
actor. It is yours to study the plot as it unfolds itself, 
to throw yourself into it intelligently, warmly, zeal- 
ousl}''. Be sure to learn your part well, and to recite 
it manfully. Be not clamorous for another or more 
dignified character than that which is allotted you, — 
be it your sole aim to conspire with the Author, and to 
subserve His grand and wise conception. 

Thus shall you cease from your own wisdom. Thus 
shall you find peace in submitting yourself to the 
wisdom which is of God. And thus, finally, shall He 
pronounce you a good and faithful servant, and summon 
you to enter into the joy of your Lord. 


CHAPTER V, 

FIGHT WISELY. 

“ So fight I, not as one that loeateth the air .''’’ — 1 Coe. 

ix. 26. 

The three elements which enter into the composition 
of the Spiritual Life, are Acting, Fighting, and Suffer- 
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iiig. Of tlie first of these we have spoken ; and now, 
from, the consideration of the Christian in his duties, we 
pass to the consideration of liim in his temj)tations, or, 
in other words, we proceed to consider him as fighting. 

Two of the main sources whence temptations arise are 
the Devil and the flesh ; or, in other words, our great 
spiritual adversary, and the traitorous correspondence 
which he meets with from the heart of man. Now the 
heart being, according to the sure testimony of Grod’s 
Word, deceitful above all things, and Satan’s method 
of operation, too, being by stratagem rather than open 
violence, the first method, therefore, of meeting 
temptation aright must be to meet it loisely. Policy 
must be opposed by policy, according to the warning 
of the Holy Apostle : “ Lest Satan should get an 
advantage over us ; for we are not ignorant of his 
devices'' 

How then shall we fight wisely ? This is om’ ques- 
tion in the present Chapter. 

Now to fight wisely is not to fight at a venture, but 
with a definite aim. “ So fight I,” says the Apostle, 
“ not as one that beateth the air.” In which words he 
is dra%ving an image from the boxing-match in the 
Isthmian games, and declares that in the spiritual 
combat, he does not wear out his strength by vain 
flourishes of his hands in the air, but plants each blow 
certainly and with a telling aim (ovr(o Tru/creuo) ws ovk 
aepa Sepcov). 

W e read indeed that King Ahab was shot by an 
arrow sent at a venture, that is, without deliberate aim : 
but this is told us to magnify the Providence of 
Almighty God who, in His designs of wrath, can direct 
the aimless shaft whithersoever it pleases Him ; not 
surelji^ to teach us that aimless shafts are likely on com- 
mon occasions to be successful. Yet what is the warfare 
of many earnest and well-intentioned Christians but the 
sending of shafts at a venture ? They have a certain 
notion that they must resist the evil within and 
without them ; but then this evil presents itself in so 
many forms, that they are bewildered and confounded, 
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and know not where to begin. And so it often conics 
to iiass that their time and labour is tlirown awa^’- in 
repressing sjmiptoms, where they should be applying 
their whole energy to the seat of the disorder. 

On the other hand, the first work of the politic 
spiritual warrior will be to discover his besetting sin, or 
sins, and having discovered it, to concentrate all his 
disposable force before this fortress. 

Just as each individual has a certain personal con- 
figuration, distinguishing him from all other men at 
first sight ; just as his hair has a certain colour*, his 
limbs a certain make, his features a certain cast ; or 
just as each of us is said to be born into the world 
with some one defective organ, he it heart, liver, or 
lungs ; so in the moral constitution of each individual 
there is some sin or sins, which more than others is 
conformable to his temperament, and therefore more 
easily developed by his circumstances, — which expresses 
far more of diis character than others. This bosom 
sin has eminently the attribute which the Apostle 
ascribes to all sin ; it is eminently deceitful. Its 
especial property is to lurk : sometimes it puts on the 
mask of a virtue or a grace, not unfrequently that of 
some other sin ; but masked somehow or other it loves 
to be, and the longer Satan can keep it masked, the 
better it serves his pm’pose. 

Let us give some examples of a bosom sin thus 
masking itself. With a very large proportion of man- 
kind, the besetting sin is vanitj’’. Who knows not 
how this detestable sin frequentl}^ apes humility, so as 
really to impress its possessor mth the notion that he 
is humble? Intensely self-satisfied in his heart of 
hearts, he depreciates himself, his talents, his successes, 
liis efforts in conversation. What follows ? A natui'al 
reaction of public sentiment in his favour. Men say 
to him, as in the Parable, “ Go up higher.” He has 
been fishing for compliments, and compliments have 
risen to the hook. Is it not so ? For would he not 
have bitterly resented it in the inner man, had any 
of tlie company taken him at his word, and coolly 
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answered to liis self-depreciation, “ Wliat yon say about 
the inferiority of your talents, and tlie paucity of your 
successes, is no doubt perfectly true?” True tbe 
words may liave been ; but be did not say them 
because they were true, but because his lust of com- 
mendation craved some smooth word which mis'ht 

o 

pamper it. Here is the bosom-adder of vanity coiled 
up in the violet-tuft of hmnihty. To take another 
case. It is part of some men’s character, as their 
friends would phrase it for them, that they cannot bear 
to be second. Whatever they do must be done (I do 
not say commendably well, for all things that are 
worth doing ought to be done commendably well), but 
superlatively weU, brilliantlj^, so as to throw into the 
shade aU competitors. Accordingly, they are disposed 
to decline or abandon aU pursuits in which they feel 
they can never excel. How what is this feeling, 
when we bring it into the court of conscience, and 
come, to examine and scrutinize its ground? The 
world dignifies it with the name of honourable emula- 
tion, and accepts it as a token of a fine character. 
And thus much is true, and may not be denied, that 
there is usually some stuff in the chai’acters, whose 
leading principle is such as I have described. In that 
singular way in which one principle hangs together 
with another, like bees clustering on a flower, or limpets 
on a weedy rock, this emulation, as it is called, is 
somehow connected and intertAvuied %vith that energy 
and resolve whieli ai’e the raw material from which 
earthljr greatness is manufaetiued. But, judged by the 
mind of Our Lord Jesus, which is the one standard of 
saintliness, how does the sentiment sound, “ Because I 
cannot be brilliant, so as to outshine all rivals, therefore 
I udll be nothing?” It jars strangely, I think, with 
the ijiusic of those words, “ The kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them j and they that exereise 
authorit}’" upon them are called benefactors. But ye 
chall not be so : but he that is greatest among you, let 
hun be as the younger, and he that is chief as he that 
(loth serve.” And again with those : “ Let nothing be 
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clone tlirougli strife or vain glory ; but in lowliness of 
mind lot each esteem other better than himself.” And 
again Avith that touching expression of Our Lord’s 
Immility, prophetically foreseen and predicted by the 
Psalmist, long years before His coming in the flesh : 
“ Lord, 1 am not high-minded ; I have no proud looks. 
I do not exercise myself in great matters which are too 
high for me ; but I refrain my soul, and keep it low, 
like as a child that is weaned from his mother ; yea, 
my soul is even as a v/eaned child.” Alas ! when wo 
apply to this feeling the Ithuriel spear of God’s Word 
and Christ’s Example, we find it to be the bosom-adder 
of A’-anit}’’ again, larking under the marigold of honour- 
able emulation. 

Again; a bosom sin, that it may the more easily 
escape detection and eradication, will Avear to a super- 
ficial obseiwer the mask of another sin. Indolence, for 
example, is a sin which carries Avith it in its train many 
omissions of duty, and specially of religious duty. 
Prayer or Scripture reading is omitted, or thrust aAvay 
into a corner, and gone through perfunctoril}'-, because 
Ave have not risen sufficiently early to give room for it. 
Things go cross during the day in consequence ; irrita- 
bility of temper not soothed by God’s Blessing, or 
calmed by His Presence, throAvs our affairs into a 
tangle. We trace it all up to the omission of Prayer, 
of which Ave accuse ourselves. But the fault lies 
deeper. It Avas not really an indi,spo.sition to Prayer 
Avhich kept us from it. It Avas indolence Avhich really 
caused the mischief. 

One of the first properties, then, of the bosom sin 
Avith AAdiich it behoves us to be Avell acquainted, as the 
first step in the management of our sj^iritual Avarfare, 
is its property of concealing itself. In consequence 
of this property, it often happens that a man, Avhen 
touched upon his Aveak point, ansAvers that Avhatever 
other faults he may have, this fault at least is no part 
of his character. This circumstance, then, may furnish 
one clue to the discovery ; of Avhatever fault you feel 
that, if accused of it, you Avould be stung and nettled 

o 2 
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"by the apparent injustice of the charge, suspect your- 
self of that fault, — in that quarter very probably lies 
the black spot of the bosom sin. If the skin is in any 
part sensitive to pressure, there is probably mischief 
below the surface. 

What has been said, however, requires a little 
modification. In very strong characters, where the 
bias of the will is very decided, the ruling passion can 
liardly help disclosing itself to its possessor and to 
those around him. Sensuality, for example, and an 
insatiable ambition proclaim themselves aloud in the 
ears of the conscience, and this is St. Paul’s meaning 
when he says, “ Some men’s sins are open beforehand, 
going before to judgment.” But the far more usual 
case is that described in the words which follow, “ And 
some men they follow after.” Their sins, their weak 
points, do not transpire till after a long and familiar 
acquaintance with them ; they are subtle and evasive, 
and sometimes intertwined with the fibres of what is 
good in them. 

It is to aid in bringing to light these secret sins that 
we make the following suggestions. 

First, then, praying heartily for the light of G-od’s 
Spirit to know thine own heart, observe and reason 
upon the results of Self-examination, When this most 
salutary exercise has been pursued for a certain time, 
you will observe that the same failures are constantly 
recurring, just as in Praj^'cr the same wants daily recur; 
so that though the words of our prayers may be a 
little varied, (and it is more free and pleasant to vary 
them a little,) the things that we praj'- for are always 
substantial!}'’ the same. The conclusion is almost 
inevitable that there is something serious beneath these 
constantly recurring failures. What is it? In what 
one direction do all the phenomena point ? To selfish- 
ness ? or to indolence ? or to vanity ? or to want of 
sincerity and simplicity of character? or to the fear 
of man and human respect ? or to discontent ? or to 
worldly anxiety? Bemember always, that in the 
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symptom, and on the surface, it may look like none 
of these sins, and yet be really and fundamentally one 
of them. Say often while engaged in the search, 
“Blessed Spirit, it is Thy office to convince of sin. 
Help me to seek the ground of my heai-t, and to drag 
into the light of day my hidden corruptions, for Jesus 
Christ’s sakej” and your search, if conducted in this 
method and spirit, will not long be fruitless. 

Another plan may just be mentioned as helpful in the 
discovery of our bosom sin. Let us have our eye upon 
the occurrences which specialty give us pain or pleasure: 
they will often be veriest trifles, — an expression of 
opinion, or sneer, a mere passing breath of human 
praise or censure, which goeth awa}’", and cometh not 
again ; but yet, be it what it may, if it touches us to 
the quick, the probabilities are, that by tracing it to 
its source we shall get to the quick of our character, to 
that sensitive quarter of it where the bosom-adder lies 
coiled up. Whence those tears of vexation ? whence 
that pang of annoyance? whence that gleam of sun- 
shine shooting across the heart on an otherwise gusty 
day ? Let us trace them to the principles from which 
they arose, and we shall have made some advance 
towards the desired discovery. 

When the discovery is made, the path of the spiritual 
combatant becomes clear, however arduous. Your 
fighting is to be no longer a flourishing of the arms in 
the air ; it is to assume a definite form, it is to be a 
combat with the bosom sin. Appropriate mortifica- 
tions must be adopted, such as common sense will 
suggest, varying with the natui'e of the sin, and 
combined always with a heartfelt acknowledgment of 
our utter weakness, and with a silent but fervent 
prayer for the Grace of Almighty God. If indolence 
6e the besetting sin, we must watch against sloven- 
liness in little things, which is the mild form of the 
complaint ; if selfishness, we must lay ourselves out to 
consider and gratify the wishes of others ; if vanity, we 
must secretly bless God in our heart for all mortifica- 
tions of it, and particularly avoid the snare of speaking 
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humbly of ourselves ; if discontent, we must review, in 
our seasons of devotion, the many bright points of our 
position and seek our happiness in our work ; if human 
respect, we must habituate ourselves to look at our 
actions as we shall look at them when the judgment of 
God upon them will be the only matter of importance ; 
if sensuality, the discipline of fasting and abstinence 
from some innocent enjoyments must be used as far as 
health permits, Our Lord having implied this in the 
strongest possible manner when He said of a certain 
kind of evil spirits, “ This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting,” 

But the great matter to be attended to in each case 
is, that the whole forces of the will should be concen- 
trated for a time in that one p.art of the field in which 
the besetting sin has intrenched itself. Thus point 
and definiteness will be given to Christian effort, the 
importance of which has been already’' shown ; we shall 
not lose our time, or waste om' strength, as those who 
in fighting beat the air ; and we shall find doubtless, 
that in supplanting the besetting sin, we shall be also 
weakening the vitality of subordinate faults of cha- 
racter, which cluster together round that one nucleus. 

Let me say, finally, that for each one of us, no 
business can be of more pressing moment, of more 
urgent importance, than this discovery of our besetting 
sin. The bosom sin in Grace exactly resembles a 
strong current in nature, which is settmg full upon 
dangerous shoals and quicksands. If in your spiritual 
computation you do not calculate upon your besetting 
sin, upon its force, its ceaseless operation, and its 
artfulness, it will sweep you on noiselessly, and with 
every aj)pearance of calm, but surely and effectually, to 
your ruin. So may we see a gallant ship leave the 
dock, fairly and bravely rigged, and with all her 
pennons flying ; and the high sea, when she has cleft 
her way into it, is un wrinkled as the brow of child- 
hood, and seems to laugh with many a twinkling smile ; 
and when night falls, the moonbeam dances upon the 
wave, and the brightness of the day has left a delicious 
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balminess behind it in the air, and the ship is anchored 
negligently and feebly, and all is then still save the 
gentle drowsy gui’gling which tells that water is the 
element in which she floats; but in the dead of the 
night, the anchor loses its holds, and then the current, 
deep and powerful, bears her noiselessly whither it will; 
and in the morning the wail of desperation rises from 
her decks, for she has fallen on the shoal, and the 
disconsolateness of the dreary twilight, as the breeze 
springs with the daj’-break, and with rude impact dashes 
her planks angrily against the rock, contrasts strangely 
with the comfort and peacefulness of the past evening. 
Such was the doom of Judas Iscariot. Blessed with 
the companionship of Our Lord Himself, dignified with 
the Apostleship, and adorned with all the high graces 
which that vocation involved, he was blinded to the 
undercurrent of his character, which set in the direction 
of the Mammon of unrighteousness, and which eventu- 
ally ensured for him an irretrievable fall. 

In conclusion, he who prays (as we should all do), 
“ Show me myself, Lord,” should take good care to 
add, lest self-knowledge plunge him into despair, “ Show 
me also Thy self P The course recommended in this 
Chapter, if honestly adopted, will probably lead us to 
the conclusion that our heart, which showed so fair 
without, is but a whited sepulchre, an Augean stable, 
full of corruptions and disorders, which it requires a 
moral Hercules to cleanse ; but, blessed be Grocl, the 
Love of Christ, and the Blood of Christ, and the Grace 
of Christ are stronger than ten thousand depravities 
and corruptions, though riveted down to the soul by 
the chain of evil habit. And when God exhibits to the 
soul His Love, as mirrored in those bleeding Wounds 
and the omnipotence of His free Grace, the energy 
which is felt there is great enough to crush any and 
every foe. The gentlest touch of God’s finger upon 
the soul is like the touch of the dawn upon the dark 
horizon. Birds waken and trill their notes, and 
leaves flutter in the fresh^breeze, and there is an electric 
thrill of joy and hope through the whole domain of 
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nature. My reader, thy whole soul shall leap up at 
that touch : holy affections shall lift up their hymn of 
praxse within thee, and thy heart shall flutter with 
mingled awe 'uid joy, and thou shalt know that thou 
hast found thy Lord. 


CHAPTER YI. 

OP THE KATTIEE OE TEMPTATION'. 

“ Then was Jestis .... tempted of the devilT — Matt. 

iv. 1. 

A detotional writer of the present day, in answer to 
the question, “ How are we to overcome temptations ? ” 
says, “ Cheerfulness is the first thing, cheerfulness is 
the second, and cheerfulness is the third.” It is very 
true. Paint heart never won any thing that was worth 
winning, — least of all a spiritual battle ; whereas vic- 
tories have often been won against fearful odds by 
some news which have raised the spirits of the troops. 
Lightness and brightness of heart, and an unfailing 
elasticity of spirit, must characterize the good soldier of 
J esus Christ, if he is to break his way to the heavenly 
country through the serried ranks of his spiritual foes. 

Having considered, then, in our last Chapter how we 
may meet temptation wisely, the question now arises, — 
an answer to which is scarce!}’" less necessary to success, 
— how we may meet it cheerfully. And it will be 
found, I apprehend, that a want of cheerfulness in 
meeting temptation is due to a misapprehension either 
of its nature, or of the support which may be expected 
in it, or of its salutary effects. 

We shall speak in this Chapter of its nature. 

It has been said of the eagle, — and if natural history 
■will not bear it out, the piety with which the fable has 
been applied serves to reconcile us to the fiction, — that 
the parent bird practises the young to fly by dropping 
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them, when half-fledged, from her wings ; and that, 
when the breeze is proving too strong for them, and 
their little pinions begin to flag and waver amid the 
resistance of the air, she swoops underneath them, 
having indeed never lost sight of them for an instant, 
and receives them again upon her own person, and sails 
on with them majestically as before. And the cir- 
cumstance, real or imagined, has been called in to 
illustrate that exquisite passage in the song of Moses : 
“As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings ; so the Lord alone did lead, 
him, and there was no strange god with him.” 

At all events, whether the eagle disciplines her 
young or no in the exact manner described above, — and 
the text does not go the length of saying this, — we have 
in the supposed fact a most true representation of the 
way in which God proves His children, while they are 
yet spiritually fledgelings, and of the sense of danger, 
utter dismay, piteous cries for help, which such pro- 
bation involves. At the beginning of the spiritual life, 
when the first fervours of conversion are upon a man, 
when he has fully declared for Christ in his own mind, 
or, in other words, has realized in his own experience the 
conditions on which Baptism was granted, he is almost 
sure to dream of Heaven at once, and to overlook that 
long period of struggle, discomfort, and uncertainty 
through which he must pass on this side the grave, 
before he can attain ameetness for glory. It is just as 
if an Israelite had dreamed of entering into the land 
flowing with milk and honey immediately after the 
Exodus, and had overlooked “ the waste, howling 
wilderness ” lying between Egypt and Canaan. That 
history is wonderfully typical ; and beginners in reli- 
gion will do well to bear in mind the arrangement of 
its several parts. Egypt is a figure of the world, which 
lies under the dominion of Satan, the spiritual Pharaoh. 
The passage of the lied Sea is a figure of Baptism, 
which stands at the threshold of spiritual life. The 
passage of J ordan is a figure of death ; and the earthly 
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Canaan is a figure of the heavenly. Of what, then, is 
the wilderness, with its arid sand, its barren sun- 
smitten crags, its fiery serpents, a pictui’e? Of the 
Christian’s pilgrimage through the region of manifold 
temptations, — temptations which for the first time 
awake in all their power, like winds blowing from all 
the four quarters of heaven, as soon as he becomes an 
earnest Christian, or, as I have phrased it in other 
words, as soon as he realizes his Baptism. So long as 
lie moved in the groove of formalism, and contented 
himself with a religion of stated ordinances, opposition 
was comparatively asleep ; but now, when he stirs him- 
self energetically in the right direction, it seems as if 
God had given His summons to the winds to sweep 
over the garden of the soul : “ Awake, 0 north wind ; 
and come, thou south; blow upon my garden.” We 
are much distressed, .like the eagle’s fledgelings, when 
she drops them. At every step, we discover some new 
corruption of the heart, some new force of sinful pas- 
sion, or habit, which baffles and beats us back. One 
besetting sin ! we flattered ourselves we had but one ; 
but, lo ! their name is legion. The eflbrt which it is 
necessary to make, in order to maintain v/atchfulness 
for a day, fatigues us, — is quite too much for our 
strength. A crop of little trials springs up, which there 
is no sort of dignity in resisting or conquering, resulting 
perhaps from unevenness of temper in ourselves and 
those we live with, — teasing trials, though of no mag- 
nitude, just as flies tease us in the warm weather ; they 
make us lose our equilibrium, and all for a trifle, which 
is very humbling. Then we secretlj’' hoped to And a 
resource in Prayer, and looked perhaps to the evening 
hour of devotion as a period when we wmuld sound the 
trumpet, and rally our scattered forces. But alas ! we 
cannot pray without such distractions as render the 
prayer barren, dry, and apparently profitless. In 
meditation, we find it impossible to fasten our mind to 
the point, and seem to waste a great deal of time in 
making the effort. And then comes the thought, so 
perfectly familiar to all who have ever sought sincerely 
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to give themselves unto Prayer, — a thought suspected, 
while admitted, lilce a foreigner upon whose movements 
the police are charged to have their ej^'e, but still 
admitted — that if Prayer cannot be offered with fluency 
and glow of feeling and satisfaction to our own minds, it 
had better not be offered at all. And when the faldstool 
is abandoned in a fit of peevishness and disgust, the 
struggle is over for the day ; it is as when the weak 
pinion of the young bird drops motionless by its side, 
and a steady descent thencefoi'th commences. The 
same feelings of disappointment and despondency, on a 
larger scale, corresponding to the magnitude of the 
occasion, beset us frequently after receiving the Holy 
Communion. We looked for the strengthening and 
refreshing of our souls, and really wound ourselves up 
to as much devotion as we were capable of ; but, on the 
contrary, the whole of our inner man seems to collapse 
with the effort, and to lie open more than ever to the 
assaults of indolence, softness, levity, and dissipation of 
mind. In a word, we are made to discover that the 
harder we struggle against the Devil, and the flesh, the 
harder they struggle against us ; according to that pro- 
found word of the Apostle’s, “ The flesh lusteth against 
the Spu’it, and the Spirit against the flesh.” 

How it is not the business of the present Chapter 
to discuss at length the supports of the tempted soul. 
These are matters for after consideration. Yet I can- 
not help so far forestalling this part of the subject,-as to 
remark that the eagle, watching her young with keen 
eye, and sweeping beneath them with outstretched 
wing, as she sees them faint with exhaustion, — that Our 
Lord walking on the waters, and stretching forth His 
hand to Peter when He saw him sinking, — ^that these 
similitudes give the exactly true idea of the relations 
between Christ arid the tempted soul. If thou hast not 
yet finally abandoned the struggle ; if tliou hast again 
picked up thy resolve, and taken heart for a new 
resistance, — why is it ? This recovery, this pause in 
the downward career, was not of thyself. It was the 
Divine Eagle, swooping beneath her young, as, drooping 
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and baffled, they commenced a downward course ; it 
was the Lord stretching forth His saving hand, and 
catching the poor disciple before he was altogether 
engulfed. The mere fact, than which, nothing can be 
naore certain, that He is looking on with keenest 
interest, while humbling thee, and proving thee, to see 
what is in thine heart ; — that He is near at hand to 
give succour when He sees the right moment to have 
arrived, a little above thee in the sky, or close at thy 
side upon the billow; — that His Omnipotence, His Love, 
His Wisdom, are all engaged in administering the 
temptation, in meting it out, in adjusting it to thy 
strength, in not allowing it to proceed to undue lengths 
— this of itself should prove a cordial to thy heart, and 
invigorate thee to pursue the course on which thou hast 
entered. 

But a great deal of the distress, which many persons 
under temptations experience, arises from their not 
understanding the nature of temptation. In the early 
stages of spiritual life, more especially, persons often 
flounder from having crude and ill-defined notions on 
the subject. They have a certain vague idea that peace 
and quietness of mind are essential to a right state ; 
and as temptation, of conrse, destroys peace and quiet- 
ness, and makes turbid the waters of the soul, they 
conclude that temptation indicates a wrong state. 
Hence they have a feeling of guilt connected with 
temptation, which adds very much to the ordinaiy dis- 
comforts of it. They need to be instructed that tempta- 
tion is not sin ; and that not until the will consents 
to it, — not until it is wilfully entertained and cherished, 
— does temptation become sin. H ay, we may go further. 
Temptation is not always even a sign of a sinful nature. 
It is quite possible that its appeal ma}’- be made to 
feelings, which in themselves are perfectly pure and 
innocent. Our Lord’s temptation is a proof of this. 
We are told, on the one hand, that He was “tempted 
in all points like as we are and we are told, on the 
other, that He was “without sin — not merely with- 
out sms, but “ without sm/’ that is, v/ithout the sinful 
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tendency or principle. Yet that His trials, both in the 
wilderness, at the commencement of His ministry, and 
in the Garden of Gethsemane at its close, were most 
agonizing, there can be no question. There was a will 
in our Blessed Lord, as there is in us, which shrunk 
from every form of physical and mental suffering. 
Satan had access to His imagination, and filled it mth 
pictures of the ease, comfort, dignity, power which He 
might enjoy, if He would only abandon the great 
project of Human Redemption, sketched out before the 
world began in the counsels of the Eternal Three. 
There was an inward voice which seconded Peter’s 
words, when he dissuaded from suffering and death, and 
counselled softer things. Our Lord knew whose voice it 
was, and that Peter Avas only the mouthpiece Avho gave 
it articulation ; and, accordingly. He turns upon the 
Apostle with the sternest Avord of reproof Avhich CA'er 
escaped His lips, “ Get thee behind Me, Satan ; thou art 
an offence ” (snare, stumbling-block) “ unto Me ; for 
thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men.” 

But is it doubted Avhether, with sinful men like oiu’- 
selves, temptations can be addressed to us, Avhich shall 
not correspond Avith any corrupt and depraved feeling, 
but shall fasten only upon some innocent principle? 
The trial of Abraham’s faith is a case in point. He 
was commanded by God to slay his son. The tempta- 
tion was severe just in proportion as Abraham’s' 
parental affection Avas strong ; it Avas this affection, a 
pure and innocent one surely, Avhich was made the in- 
strument of the temptation. And, to come doAvn to 
our OAA’n circumstances, there is no difiieulty in imagin- 
ing the case of a man tempted by hunger to steal food, 
or pressed to do the same thing by the necessities of 
those dependent on .him ; or of another, tempted by his 
very faith in God’s loA’^e and goodness to presumption. 
Temptation then, and our accessibility to it, is not 
ahvays a proof even of a sinful nature. Sometimes, of 
course, it does prove this ; for such disorders have crept 
into the human heart Avith the Fall, that its great 
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original affections liave to a great extent lost tlieir 
character by fastening upon wrong ends ; — anger lias 
become mitability and peevishness, fear has degenerated 
into human respect, forethought has corrupted inta 
anxiety, and generous emulation has soured into dis- 
content ; a,nd though anger, fear, forethought, and 
emulation be in their raio material no sins, we cannot 
say as much of their degeneracies. Still, even where a 
man is tempted by means of these corrupt and dege- 
nerate feelings, though it may be an evidence of that 
“ infection of nature, which doth remain, yea, in them 
that are regenerated yea, though he may be hedged 
in and sore beset by them on all sides, he still commits 
no sin, unless his will in some measure consents to or 
encourages them. And as to the guilt arising from 
the corruption of our nature, it has been the constant 
doctrine of the Church, that it is removed by the 
Saerameijt of Baptism, when that Sacrament has been 
realized, in the individual’s experience, by Faith. 
‘‘ There is now no condemnation,” says our blinth 
Article, “ for them that believe and are baptized,” 
though “ the Apostle doth confess that concupiscence 
and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.” 

See now, tempted soul, whether this consideration 
applied to thine own case, may not somewhat lighten 
thy bm’den. You are beset by distractions in Prayer 
and Meditation. Well ; distractions are no sin ,* nay, 
if struggled against patiently and cheerfully, they shall 
be a jewel in thy crown. Did you go through with 
the religious exercise as well as you could, not willingly 
harbouring the distraction or consenting to it? In 
this case, the prayer was quite as acceptable, as if it 
had been accompanied with those high-flown feelings of 
fervour and sensible delight which Grod sometimes gives, 
and sometimes, for our better discipline and humilia- 
tion, withholds. FTay, may we not say, that it was 
much more acceptable ? Do not the Scriptures give 
us reason to think that prayer, persevering amidst 
difficulties and humiliations, prayer clinging close to 
Christ, despite His rebuffs, is more acceptable than the 
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])r:i3’'cr ^v]llcll has its waj'- smooth before it, and wlioso 
wings are filled by the favouring gale ? What else are 
we to learn from the acceptance of Bartimjeus’s peti- 
tion, who cried so much the more, when the multitude 
j-ehuked him that he should hold his peace ? What 
else from the commendation and recompense of the 
Syj’ophoenician’s faith? Wouldst thou know the 
avenue to the Saviour’s heart, when thou art driven 
from His footstool by manifold discouragements, by 
deadness, numbness, insensibility, — and He Himself 
seems to cover Himself with a cloud, so that thy prayer 
may not pass through? Confess thyself a dog, and 
plead for such crumbs as are the dog’s allowed and 
recognized portion. Call to mind the many times 
when thou hast turned a deaf ear to Christ’s expos- 
tulations with thee through thy conscience. Beflect 
that thou hast deserved nothing but repulses, and to 
have all thv drafts upon Him dishonoured ; and yet 
cling to His Sacred Beet, while thou sinkest thus low 
before Him, resolving not to let Him go, except He 
bless thee ,* and this act of humility and perseverance 
shall make thy lame and halting Prayer far more 
acceptable to the Divine Majesty than if it sailed to 
Heaven, with all the fluency of conscious inspiration, 
like Balaam’s prophecy of old, which was prefaced, un- 
liappy soul ! by the assertion of his gifts. 

Again ; mere feelings of irritability, indolence, im- 
purity, collapse, weariness, partisanship, unkindness, 
suspiciousness, and so forth, are not in themselves sins. 
They must be consented to and harboured before they 
can become so. Just as musicians prelude their pieces 
by a flourish, so Satan occasionally runs his fingers 
over the key-board of the mind, awakening all these 
feelings, in their turn, and confounding us by the con- 
sciousness of the amount of evil which there is within. 
But there is stiU no sin, so long as we reject and re- 
nounce these feelings, and thrust them out by in’ayer 
and instant application to some useful work. Our 
minds may be rendered uncomfortable by them, or, 
as the Apostle Peter phrases, we may be “ in heaviness 
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through manifold temptations but heaviness and 
discomfort are no sins. Nay, heaviness of spirit, 
resulting from temptation, is the Cross of the Garden 
laid on us by Him who bore it in Gethsemane ; and it 
is a great honour and privilege to be called upon, like 
the three chosen ones of the chosen, to come and watch 
with Him for one short hour. 

Yes ! multitudinous temptations are, indeed, a great 
dignity, as helping to assimilate us to the image of 
Clu’ist ; and, if we comport ourselves well under them, 
a great means of spiritual advancement. When a hard 
winter sets in, and the earth is covered with a mantle 
of snow, and each little knot and spray in the hedgerow 
is encrusted with icicles, vegetation seems to be killed, 
and every green thing blighted. But it is not so. The 
genial forces of the earth are driven inward, and work- 
ing deep in her bosom. The snow mantle is doing for 
her what the fur mantle does for the human frame, — 
concentrating and preserving the vital heat within. So 
it is in Temptation : the time of temptation is a 
cheerless and dreary hour, when every thing seems at 
a standstill, and the spiritual pulse can no longer be 
heard, it beats so faintly to the outward touch ; but 
if the will is faithful and true, and the soul patient, the 
life is really concentrating itself, and rallying its forces 
within. The cheerless outward aspect is nothing : — 
there are hidden agencies at work, which in due time 
shall bring out the full bloom and redolence of a 
spiritual spj’ing. There have been moderate Christians, 
there have been shallow Christians, without very much 
temptation ; but there never yet was a saintly 
Christian, never yet one who pressed to the higher 
summits of the spiritual life, never one, whose banner 
bore the strange device “ Excelsior,” who was not made 
the victim of manifold temptations. There are many 
good men in the world who seem to hve in a continual 
light gaiety and sunshine of heart, and yet whom it 
would be quite wrong and wide of the mark to reckon 
irreligious men ; they pay a very unfeigned attention 
to the concerns of lieligion, are in high esteem both 
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for kindness and prudence, are counted examples in 
their social circle, and are in their way devout, — and all 
this without seeming to find much difiiculty and im- 
pediment. If they are what they appear to he, they 
are not deep men ; and while we may not for a mo- 
ment judge them otherwise than charitably, we need 
not for a moment envy them. When God besets the 
soul with temptations. He is calling it to something 
high in spiritual enterprise, and great in spiritual 
attainment. Let us recognize it as being so, and pray 
earnestly not to frustrate the vocation by the per- 
versity and sluggishness of our own wills. 

“ My brethren, count it aU joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations ; knowing this, that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience. But let patience have 
her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing.” 


CHAPTER YII. 

PIGnT WITH DISTRUST IH SELE AHD TRUST IH 

CHRIST. 

“ And in the fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto 
them, waljcing on the sea. And ivhen the disciples 
saiu Him walldng on the sea they loere troubled, say- 
ing, It is a spwit : and they cried out for fear. D^it 
straightway Jesus spalce unto them, saying, De oj 
good cheer; it is I; he not afraid. And Peter 
answered Him and said, Lord, if it he Thou, hid me 
come unto Thee on the water. Andy He said, Come. 
And when Peter was come down out of the ship, he 
walked on the water, to go to Jesus. But ivhen he 
saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid ; and begin- 
ning to sink, he cried, saying. Lord, save me. And 
immediately Jesus stretched forth His hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, 0 thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt — Matt. xiv. 25 — 31. 

The harmony with themselves of the characters de- 
scribed in Scripture is a proof that these characters 
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really existed, — an internal evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of the Bible. It would he very difficult 
for an impostor, for example, to frame two such in- 
cidents as St. Peter’s failm'e in his attempt to walk 
upon the waters, and St. Peter’s denial of his Master, 
both exhibiting precisely the same weak point in the 
Apostle’s character under circumstances totally different. 
Or, had he framed them, he would not have thrown them 
out, as St. Matthew has done, far apart from one another 
in the narrative without any remai’k to connect them ; 
but would have given his reader some hint that, if com- 
pared and set side by side, they would be seen to have, 
under great diversities, a similarity of principle. As it 
is, the coincidence is too subtle to have been designed: 
and we cannot otherwise account for it, than by sup- 
posing St. Peter to have been an actually existing man, 
whose sayings and doings are recorded ; and the same 
points of character are constantly coming out in the 
same man, whatever the variety of circumstances in 
wliich he is placed. 

But when pointed out, the coincidence is full of in- 
terest. It is interesting to see St. Peter’s boast of 
attachment to Cluist, and St. Peter’s fall both rehearsed 
beforehand, as it were, to a private audience, when 
comparatively little was at stake. The Apostle was 
enthusiastically attached to his Master, and conscious 
of the strensrth of his attachment. He was also bold 
with all the boldness of chivahy, presumptuous, and 
self-reliant. These latter qualities procured for him a 
tremendous fall in the great crisis of the apprehension 
of Christ ; but they had procured for him already a fall 
in a previous lesser crisis. Then, too, as just before his 
denial, he had virtually professed his faith in Christ, 
and his attachment to Christ, and had challenged 
a trial of that faith and that attachment : “ Lord, 
if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the water.” 
Then, too, he had gone on well, and in pursuance 
of his professions, up to a certain time, walking 
on the waters for a few paces, just as on the later 
occasion he drew his sword and smote a servant of the 
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Higli Priest, and cut off his ear. Then, too, he had 
failed after the expiration of a time, and exposed him- 
self to the remarks of his less enterprising colleagues, 
as being unable to go through with that which he had 
begun: when he saw the wind boisterous, his heart 
failed him, and he was afraid, and began to sink. Thus 
both his trial, and his shortcoming in trial, had been 
practised, if I may so say, beforehand. 

hTow here at once a thought meets us, very necessary 
to be dwelt upon, in discussing the subject of Tempta- 
tions. Temptations, then, are not always of the same 
magnitude, or on the same scale. Occasionally only, 
in the course of a lifetime, some grfeat crisis comes to 
approve the stedfastness of our Christian Principle. 
There are inducements to form a connexion which is 
doubtful, or to desert a right cause which is becoming 
unpopular, or to be lenient in condemning evil, or to 
hazard a crooked policy for a great gain or a high dis- 
tinction. These great opportunities, however, occur but 
seldom. Days and days ■wear away, each of them 
formative of our character, — each of them leaving upon 
that character the visible stamp and impress of the 
way in which it has been spent, — which are unmarked 
by any momentous trial, and when our conduct is in no 
sense before Society. These days furnish nothing more 
than the petty temptations to indolence, vanity, temper, 
selfishness, loquacity, and so forth, which are never at 
any time absent from us, and from which no sort of 
life, whether public or private, can claim exemption. 
Yet think not, disciple of Christ, that these petty 
temptations are to be despised. It is in these minia- 
ture trials that God rehearses His actors behind the 
scenes, before He brings them forward on the public 
stage, thoroughly trained and fitted to play their parts. 
Peter’s part was -^rehearsed upon the waves, under the 
eyes of his kind Master and his colleagues, before he ■ 
was called to play it in the High Priest’s palace, under 
hostile criticism, and amidst the retainers of the party 
then in pov/erj and had not Peter failed in his re- 
hearsal^ he would probably not have failed on the 
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more critical occasion. It is a mark of a shallow or 
superficial mind to think lightly of little temptations 
or of little sins. Even judging according to mere 
magnitude, the stress of many little trials, constantly 
harassing us day after day, may he as severe an exercise 
of Christian patience as one tremendous trial, whose 
duration and intensity are limited. A shower of needle 
arrows — such as those with whicli the Lilliputians 
assailed Gulliver in the fable — steadily poured in upon 
us day by day would be more trying than one hour’s 
exposure to darts of an ordinary size. And to do 
battle all day long for years with temper or vanity may 
argue, in the sight of God, as great stedfastness of 
principle, as the endurance of the agonies of a martyr, 
which run their course, and are terminated before 
sundown. But character transpires in all circum- 
stances, small as Avell as great : and if, by God’s grace, 
character stake a good shape in the minor circum- 
stances of life, it is likely to retain that shape when it 
is more keenly sifted. Never yet was a man true to 
Christian principle in his own little circle, who became 
untrue to it when placed in a position of trust. 

And there is yet one other reason which should make 
us highly esteem bur daily small temptations, and very 
much study our conduct in them. They are a far 
better discipline of humility tlian sublimer trials. We 
get no credit for meeting them well. No one but 
those most intimate with us — and not always even 
they — knows how we meet them. It flatters our 
vanity to demean ourselves well in a great crisis ; but 
there is no dignity in resisting sins of temper or of the 
tongue. And yet, wdiile there is no dignity in the 
thing achieved, there is great difficulty in the achieve- 
ment. Now humility, if genuine, is the sweetest flower 
which grows in the garden of God; and any oppor- 
tunities of cultivating it should be highly prized and 
carefully improved. Welcome, then, little Temptations, 
if they discipline us in this lovely grace ! These, if 
met in faith and love, are all that is needed to mature 
our characters for glory, — 
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“ Tlie trivial round, the common task, 

■Will furnish all we ought to ask, 

Eoom to deny ourselves, — a road 
To bring ns daily nearer God.” 

We have spoken of humility. The incident of St. 
Peter’s history, on which Ave have been commenting, 
brings out strongly his want of it, and his failure in 
consequence. He failed on this as on the later 
occasion, just because he felt strong in himself. He 
was conscious of his faith in Christ, and love for Christ, 
and felt that they Avere strong enough to carry him 
through any thing. It is very remarkable too — and 
we shall miss much of the instruction conA’-eyed by the 
incident if Ave fail to remark — that the grace in ivMch 
he IreaJcs doion is his own characteristic grace. St. 
Peter Avas a bold man, an enterprising man, a chivalrous 
man, a generous man ; it Avas his boldness, enterprise, 
chivalry, and generosity, Avhich, sanctified by Grace, 
Avere hereafter to carry him through fire and Avater in 
the Service of his Master. Yet in both cases, strange 
to say, his fall exhibits him as timorous and pusillani- 
mous, — characteristics quite opposite to those which he 
really had. He, a hardy Galilsean fisherman, quails at 
the bluster of the elements ; he is coAved, and loAvers 
his colours at a question from a maid-servant Avho kept 
the door. It was the same with other eminent saints 
and servants of God. Moses, Avho Avas ver}'- meek 
above all the men that were upon the face of the earth, 
Avas yet debarred from entering Canaan, because on one 
occasion he lost his equanimity, and spake unadvisedly 
Avith his li|)s. Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
could not believe that God Avould protect him at 
Pharaoh’s court, if he took the straightforward path 
of confessing that Sarah was his Avife. St. John, tlie 
Apostle of Love, Avas for calling doAAm fire from heaven 
upon Samaritans Avho refused a reception to his Master. 
All these broke doAvn in their strong points, not in 
their Aveak ones. 

And the lesson Avhich Ave derive from the failures of 
all is one and the same — the extreme brittleness and 
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frailtj of tlie human will, even in those points in which 
it seemed most to he relied upon. St. Peter was not 
aware of this brittleness ; he had to be instructed in it 
by veiy painful and humbling falls. He felt strong in 
liimself, able to walk upon the waves, able to do and 
dare in his Master’s service ; and consciousness of our 
own strength is a sure forerunner of a grievous fall. 
It was this consciousness which made him desirous to 
approve his faith and love, by walking upon the waters 
to meet his Master, — which made him court trial. 
And to coui-t trial is always a symptom which indicates 
something unsound in the heart of the person courting 
it, some self-reliance which mars his faith. We are 
taught to pray, “ Lead us not into temptation,” — a 
prayer which can only be offered sincerely by those who 
feel their own utter weakness. But those, who, like 
St. Peter, long for an opportunity of approving the 
stedfastness of their faith, virtually pray, “ Lead us 
into temptation.” And then, when led into it, and 
when it pleases God to make experiment of them, they 
fail. 

Then here we come across the first thought, which 
we desire to impress upon our readers in this Chapter, 
in connexion with Temptations. Self-trust, in however 
small a degree, is a sure secret of failure : and if 
hitherto we have failed again and again in meeting 
Temptation, if our best resolves hitherto have been 
baffled and beaten back, it will be well to examine 
whether there be not some particle of self-reliance 
Imidng at the bottom of our hearts. It may link 
there when we least suspect it. Very often it requires 
some time and consideration to' bring it to light : very 
often it assumes a specious and plausible shape. For 
instance, after our falls we find that we are bitterly 
disappointed with ourselves, disgusted with our own 
folly and weakness, and thrown out of heart altogether 
for future efforts. There is something in this which 
looks well, but it mil not bear probing. Why should 
we be disappointed with self, unless we expected some- 
thing from self, — thought secretly that self might be in 
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a measure depended upon ? God is teaching us by our 
Mis ; but oh, how slow we are to learn the lesson that 
no amount of evil in om’selves ought to surprise us, 
that we ought to be prepared for any thing in' that 
quarter, for any shortcoming in Grace, for any outbreak 
of sin ! The heart is a running issue of evil ; and it 
is not to be wondered at that the issue bm’sts forth 
occasionally. If a man secretly says in himself, “ I am 
not yet as bad as that,” — “ I have it not in me to be 
so untrue to grace, so faithless to Christ as that:” — 
“ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this great 
thing?” he still thinks he has a certain reserve or 
stronghold of virtue in his own bosom, on which he can 
fall back. This is self-reliance, and he must be beaten 
out of it before he can succeed agamst temptation, 
according to that glorious Christian paradox of the 
Apostle, “When I am weak” (that is, thoroughly 
imbued with a sense of my o^vn weakness) , “ then am 
I strong ;” and it is wonderful how this profound 
humility connects itself with that elasticity and joy- 
ousness of spirit without which a successful warfare 
against temptation is out of the question. Constant 
disappointment is very wearying to the mind, and sure 
to break the energies of a man ; but if he has flung 
himself down so low that he cannot be disappointed, if 
he has faul^'’ given up his own heart as incorrigible — 
which indeed it is — and is looking in quite another 
quarter for the requisite strength, it is surprising with 
wliat cheerfulness and alacrity he picks himself up after 
his falls, wonderful what a bound and buoyancy there 
is in the spirit which can truly say to Christ, and only 
to Him, “ All my fresh springs are in Thee.” 

Yes; “aU my fresh springs are in Thee!” Self- 
distrust alone, though we must always fail ■without it, 
will never by itself secure ■victory ; the soul which 
has made the discovery that it has nothing in itself to 
hang upon, must hang upon Christ. This is strongly 
and strikingly brought out in the narrative on which 
we have been commenting. It was not till St. Peter’s 
eye was caught by the fury of the elements, by the 
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raving wind, bj the boisterous surge ; it was not until 
his attention was diverted from the Saviour, that he 
began to sink. Had he steadily kept Christ in sight 
all through, it might have gone well with him to the 
end. So long as he was in the ship, his thoughts were 
engaged with the majesty and power of his -Lord, who 
could even walk on the waves ; now that he is in the 
midst of the trial which he had courted, his mind 
■wanders to his own danger, and his faith is shaken. 

How here comes out another point of holy policy in 
the combat with temptations. It is wise, especially 
when they are at their height, never to look them full 
in the face. To consider their suggestions, to debate 
with them, to fight it out with them inch by inch in a 
listed field, is, generally speaking, a sure way to fail. 
Turn the mind to Christ at the first assault, and keep 
it fixed there with pertinacity, until this tyranny 
be overpast. Consider Him, if thou wilt, after the 
picture here presented to us. Think of Him as One 
who walked amidst Temptations without ever being 
submerged by them, as of One who by His Grace can 
enable His followers to do the same. Think of Him as 
calm, serene, firm, majestic amidst the most furious 
agitations and turbulences of nature, and as One who 
can endue thy heart with a similar stedfastness. 
Think of Him as interceding for His Church on the 
Mount of Glory, as watching them while they toil in 
rowing against the adverse influences which beset them 
round about upon the sea of life, as descending on the 
wings of love to their relief. Think of Him as stand- 
ing close by thee in thy immediate neighbourhood, 
with a hand outstretched for thy support as soon as 
ever thou lookest towards Him. Remember that it is 
not you lolio are to conqiiei\ hut He who is to conqiier 
in you ; and accordingly, ‘‘even as the eyes of servants 
wait upon the hand of -fcheir masters, and as the eyes of 
a maiden upon the hand of her mistress, even so let 
your eves wait upon Him, until He have mercy upon 
you.” Ho man ever fell in this attitude of expectant 
faith j he falls because he allows himself to look at the 
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temptation, to be fascinated by its attractiveness, or 
terrified by its strength. One of the greatest Sermons 
in our language is on the expulsive power of a new 
affection, and the principle laid down in that Sermon 
admits of application to the circumstances of which we 
are speaking. There can be, of course, no temptation 
without a certain correspondence of the inner man 
with the immediate occasion of the trial. IsTow do you. 
desire to weaken this correspondence, to cut it off, and 
make it cease ? Fill the mind and heart with another 
affection, and let it be the affection for Christ crucified. 
Thus will the energies of the soul, which will not 
suffice for two strong actions at the same time, be 
drawn off into another quarter ; and besides, the great 
Enemy, seeing that his assaults only provoke you to 
a continuous exercise of Faith, Avill soon lay down his 
arms ; and you shall know experimentally the truth of 
those words, “ Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked one.” There can be no doubt 
that this counsel of looking only upon Christ in the 
hour of temptation will be most needed (if our con- 
sciousness and mind be spared us to the end) in the 
critical hour when flesh and heart are failing, and when 
Satan for the last time is permitted to assault our 
faith. We can well imagine that in that hour doubts 
will be busily instilled of Christ’s love and power, 
suggestions of our own unfaithfulness to Him in 
times past, and questions as to whether He will now 
receive us. The soul will then possibly be scared by 
terrors, as the disciples in the boat were scared with 
the thoughts of a phantom, and will tremble in appre- 
hension of being thrust out from the frail bark of the 
body into the darkness, uncertainty, insecurity of a 
new and untried element. If such should be tlie 
experience of any one who reads these pages, let him 
take with him this one counsel of safety, to look only 
to Christ, and to perish, if he perishes, at His feet ; 
let us refuse to look in any other quarter, let us 
steadily turn away our eyes from the doubts, the 
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painful recollections, the alarming anticipations ’whicli 
the enemy is instilling, We are not proposing to 
be saved on the ground of any righteousness in our- 
selves, or in any other way than by free Grace, as 
undone sinners j then let those words be the motto 
of the tempest-tossed soul, “ My soul hangeth upon 
Thee ; Th}’’ right hand hath upholden me ay, and 
let it be the motto noio, in hours when lesser trials 
assault us. Let us make proof even now of the 
invincibility of the shield of faith, that rve may bring 
it foilh in that horn’ rvith greater confidence in its 
power to shield us. And the hand of an Infinite 
Love shaU uphold us in the last, as it has done in 
previous ordeals, and the prayer shall be answered, 
which we have ofiered so often over the grave of 
departed friends : 

“ Thou knowest. Lord, the secrets of our hearts ; 
shut not Thy merciful ears to our prayer ; but spare 
us. Lord most holy, 0 God most mighty, 0 holy and 
merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy Judge eternal, 
suffer us not, at om* last hour, for any pains of death, 
to fall from Thee,” “ My flesh and my heart faUeth ; 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever,” “ 0 thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt ? ” 


CHAPTER yill. 

FIGHT WATCHFULLY, 

“ Keep thy heart loith all diligence : for out of if are 
the issues of life” — Peoy, iv, 23. 

Ohe translators of the Bible, in their attempt to 
maintain idiom, have sometimes sacrificed vigour, 
“ Keep thy heart loitli all diligence ” is a feeble 
expression in comparison of that which you find in 
the margin : “ Keep thy heart alhove all IceepingT — 
“Above all keeping.” If you would keep the apple 
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of the eye from injury, not only as a most sensitive 
part of the frame and one most liable to derangement, 
] 3 ut as the organ of the highest of all the senses, a 
sense for the loss of which not thousands of gold and 
silver could compensate ; much more keep th}^ heart, 
so delicate a thing as it is, so susceptible of complete 
disorganization from the mere dust of an evil thought, 
so precious too, as being that organ of the moral 
nature, by which you discern and apprehend Divine 
truth. If you would keep in a casket, under lock and 
key, a jewel fit for a monarch’s diadem, on the purchase 
of which a nation’s wealth has been expended ; much 
more keep thy heart, for whose allegiance such an 
infinite price was paid, whose sympathies and affections 
the Son of God bled, and agonized, and died to win, 
and which is destined to be a jewel in His Dedemption- 
crown. If you would keep as a most sacred deposit 
the last tolcen of a dying parent’s love ,* much more 
keep thy heart, which Christ, the Everlasting Father, 
having purchased it with His own Blood, bequeathed 
to thee for thy custody. If thou wouldst keep some 
outlying fortress, which is the key of a beleaguered 
position, placing sentinels at every approach, and 
bidding them challenge every one who passes in and 
out j much more keep thy heart, which is the key of 
the character and conduct, and between which and the 
outer world a busy correspondence is continually being 
Icept up. Finally, — for our precept is so worded that 
it might be a medical, as well as a moral one, — if thou 
wouldst keep tliy bodily heart, as the centre of the 
system of the body, as the source of motion and 
animation to the whole frame, as the golden bowl 
which sends forth the living jets of the blood to the 
extremities, whence with freshening, recreating force 
they fall again into the basin ; — if thou wouldst shield 
this part in war, covering it with the breastplate, or 
with hauberk’s twisted mail ; much more keep thy 
moral or spiritual heart, wdiich is the source of moral 
life and whence the impulses, affections, sympathies, 
desires, go forth towards the objects or persons around 
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thee, and return again with new life into thy bosom. 
Ay, if there be a thing in this world, which should be 
kept, — which should be the object of unsleeping, 
anxious guardianship, it is this heart ; — “ Keep thy 
heart above all Iceejying ; for out of it are the issues of 
life.” 

We are now upon the subject of the resistance 
which the Christian, in his daily life, has to offer to 
Temptation. We have seen in previous Chapters 
that he must meet Temptation wisely, cheerfully, 
self-distrustfuUy, and with trust in Christ. And we 
now come to a counsel no less necessary in order to 
ensure success, namely, that he must meet it watch- 
fully. “ Watch and pray,” says our Blessed Lord 
Himself, “ that 3m enter not into temptation.” 

It must be evident, even to Beason, that without 
this precaution of watchfulness over the heart, every 
other counsel for resisting temptation must be of no 
avail. This will be seen in a moment from one of 
the illustrations which has been abeady employed. 
The heart is the key of the entire spiritual position. 
Cany the heart, and you carry the man. Not however 
that the dangers of the heart are merely external, 
like the dangers of a fortress. The world and the 
Devil would not be such formidable foes, if they had 
nothing to correspond with from within ; but our 
Saviour teaches us that there are many traitors in 
the camp, with whom they can and do correspond. 
“ From within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil 
eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness : all these evil things 
come from ivithin, and defile the man.” 

It is also to be noticed, in forming an estimate 
of our danger, that the exports and imports of the 
heart are exceedingly numerous. What a fertility 
of thought, sentiment, impression, feeling, is there 
in the heart of a single man ! It is like an inn or 
hostelry ; — there are every instant fresh arrivals and 
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fresh departures. There are a thousand doors of aecess 
to the heart, — conversation, hooks, incidents, moans of 
grace, all the live senses ; and passengers are busily 
ftironging in and passing out at every door. Some 
of these passengers are bent on doing mischief, on 
soiling the chambers, and throwing them into disorder ; 
some on doing good, and setting things to right ; 
some are questionable ; some, though much fewer 
than is generally supposed, indifferent. Now will any 
precaution, short of watchfulness over the persons 
allowed to enter, avail to keep such an house in order ? 
No ! we must require testimonials that those who 
claim admittance are respectable. The sentinels must 
be at their posts in the fortress, and demand the 
password from all who cross their beat ; or the 
general will lay his schemes in vain, and the garrison 
will be well victualled in vain, and the poor soldiers 
will light and bleed in vain. Bravery, and wisdom, 
and good supplies, will all be of no avail, unless active 
steps are taken, to see that traitors are not prowling 
about the camp, ready to fire the fortress, to open 
the gates, or to suggest treacherous counsel. As a 
matter of course, to dismiss the figure, unless we 
keep a guard and narro'w outlook upon our hearts, 
we may find at any moment that we have “ entered 
into temptation,” that is, have entertained it with 
the will, that we are fairly launched on the slippery 
incline Avhich leads, it may be, to a very grievous fall. 
What various and rapid movements take place in 
our minds in the midst of a warm and animated 
conversation ! Can there be any security for us unless 
we watch and question them as they arise ? This 
moment our vanity is piqued ; at another a desire 
to say something smart at the expense of charity, or 
something witty at ^the expense of reverence, or some- 
thing entertaining -at the expense of truth, or some- 
thing coarse at the expense of purity, runs away with 
us, and we are far on our road towards sin, — if indeed 
we have not already arrived there, — before we can 
pick up the rein and check the steed. Then we are 
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provoked not to be fair in argument, but factious; 
then, perhaps, to worldty compliance with the opinion 
of the great, the popular, the many ; then, on the 
other hand, we are prompted to speak the truth 
ungraciously, without courtesy or consideration for 
others, apologizing to oui’selves and our friends for it, 
by saying that “ we cannot be hypocrites,” that “ we 
always say what we think.” How shall we keep our 
foot free of so many snares ? 

But is solitude less dangerous, in our sphitual war- 
fare, than company ? It might be so, doubtless, if the 
■world were the only source of temptations, if they did 
not arise equally from self and from the Devil. But it 
is clear that, from the two latter foes, who beset the 
Christian no less than the former, we cannot be safe 
any more in solitude than in company. Self is with us, 
and the Devil may be with us too, in the closet, as well 
as in the social gathering. Castle-building, with all its 
odious train of self-flatteries and self-complacencies; the 
fretting over any little wound which our vanity may 
have received, until it begins to fester and look serious; 
the mental aggravation of a slight or insult, by allowing 
the thoughts to dwell on it, until it fills the field of 
view in a manner perfectly absurd ; the discomposure 
about worldly cares, which is always increased by soli- 
tary pondering of them ; and last, not least, the vain 
conceit that because prayer has been offered quietly, 
and temper has been dormant, and the tongue closed, 
that therefore a great victory has been won over the 
inner man, or, in other words, that sin has been over- 
eome, because it has been latent : all these, together 
■with many coarser and baser thoughts which I need 
not mention, are the temptations of solitude ; and the 
moment wo pass out of the sight and hearing of men, 
we enter into this new circle of snares. 

The remedy, and, under G-od’s Grace, the only 
remedy, whether in solitude or company, is to “ watch,” 
— to “ guard,” as far as in us lies, “ the first springs of 
thought and will.” Bet us pray and strive for the 
habit of challenging our sentimentS;, and making them 
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give up their passport j eyeing them wistfully when 
t^liey apply for admittance, and seeking to unmask 
those which have a questionable appearance. We shall 
find it useful to have one or two periods of the day for 
distinct recollection of the secrets' of the inner man, 
when the question, after seeking light of the Lord, will 
he, ‘‘ What have been the derangements of the heart, 
and what has been the cause of them?” Whatever 
they may have been, we must not for a moment he 
discouraged by them, but simply saying to the Lord, 
that such falls were to be expected from us, and that 
they would have been much worse, had not His Grace 
upheld us, we must ask Him once more to do that 
which belongs to Him, — forgive our sins, and raise us 
up again, and give us grace no more to offend His 
Divine Majesty. After which we must begin our 
com’se anew, as if we had never fallen, with this anthem 
in our mouths, “AU my fresh springs shall be in Thee.” 
The oftener we can manage to make these retirements 
into our own hearts, and these renewals of our good 
intentions, the more spiritually prosperous will our 
course be. For be it remembered that it is by a 
constant series of new starts that the spiritual life is 
carried on ^vithin us. The waste of animal life is 
repaired, not once for all, but continually, by food and 
sleep ; and the spii-itual life, a far more delicate thing, 
must perforce waste and decay under the exposure to 
many adverse influences, to which it is subjected in the 
world. It too requires therefore continually to repair 
its forces. It is not hereby meant that the true 
Christian is constantly falling into grievous or outward 
sin. We are speaking of the spiritual, not of the 
carnal man. And by every spiritual man an attempt 
is made to bring the region of the heart, — the motives, 
desires, affections, — under the sceptre of Christ. And 
he who makes this attempt sincerely, soon finds that 
where there has been nothing faulty in the conduct, 
the fine glass of the conscience has either taken a 
tarnish from the vapours of our natural corruption, or 
that the blacks of the world have settled down upon it. 
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The only counsel under such circumstances is, “ Rub it 
bright again with the Blood and Spirit of Christ, and 
proceed with sanguine energy.” 

It will be found that all the more grievous falls of 
the tempted soul eome from this, — that the keeping of 
the heart has been neglected, that the evil has not been 
nipped in the bud. We have allowed matters to ad- 
vance to a question of conduct, — ‘‘ Shall I say this, or 
not say it ?” “ Do this, or not do it ?” Whereas the 

stand should have been made higher up, and the 
ground disputed in the inner man. As if the mere 
restraint upon outward conduct, without the homage of 
the heart to God’s Law, could avail us aught, or be any 
thing else than an offensive hypocrisy in the eyes of the 
Heart-searcher ! As if Balaam’s refraining from the 
malediction of the lips, while his heart was going after 
his covetousness, could be acceptable to the Almighty ! 
Balaam, being an inspired and divinely-commissioned 
man, dared not disobey; for he knew too well what 
would be the result of such an abuse of his supernatural 
gifts. But Ave, if, like Balaam, we have allowed to 
evil a free range over our hearts, are sure to disoheg 
leheii it comes to a question of conduct, not being 
restrained by the fear of miraculous punishment, which 
alone held him back. There is therefore no safety for 
us except in making our stand at the avenues of the 
will, and rejecting at once every questionable impulse. 
And this, it is obvious, cannot be done Avithont Avatch- 
fulness and self-recollection, — Avithout a continual 
bearing in mind Avhere, and Avhat Ave are, and that Ave 
have a treasure in our keeping, of AAdiich our foes seek 
to rob us. Endeavour to make ^mur heart a little 
sanctuary, in AAdiich jmu may continually realize the 
Presence of God, and from Avhich unhalloAved thoughts, 
and even vain thoughts, must carefully be excluded. 

But can our own endeavours, essential though they 
be to success, bring about of themselves this most 
desirable consummation ? Our Saviour teaches us 
better. “Watch,” says Pie, “lest ye enter into 
temptation but ends not the precious counsel here. 
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He gives to His "Word on this occasion, that many- 
sidedness of truth, for which all His words are so 
remarkably distinguished, and which so contrasts with 
the one-sidedness of mere human teaching: “Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” The 
sentinel must he at his post, no doubt, and must be 
wakeful at his post if the city is to be kept ; but, never- 
theless, “ except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” Man must give his exertion, no 
doubt ; but he must never lean upon it ; for that would 
be leaning upon the staft" of a bruised reed. How 
Prayer is, or ought to be, the expression of human 
dependence upon Grod, — the throwing ourselves upon 
His protecting Wisdom, and Power, and Love. And 
therefore, when Our Saviour counsels us to unite prayer 
with watching. He counsels us to throw ourselves upon 
Grod, under a sense of our own weakness and total 
insufficiency. And surely there is enough in what has 
been said respecting the difficulty of keeping the heart, 
to engender such a sense of weakness. This throng of 
thoughts which is continually passing in and out, how 
shall we dream of examining, trying, judging them all, 
except by a special Divine interference in our behalf? 
Divine power can qualify a man for any thing ; but 
nothing short of Divine Power can qualify him for a 
task so onerous as this. To Grod, then, let us commit 
the keeping of our souls, in the most absolute self- 
distrust. And if this self-distrust is any thing short of 
absolute, we may expect that constant falls will attend 
our best endeavours, whose effect, if God bless them, 
Hiall be to beat us thoroughly out of this fault. It is 
a great attainment to be able honestly to say to the 
Lord, really and deeply meaning what we say : “ Lord, 
I am quite unable to keep my heart myself, and have 
proved myself so by many humbling falls, in which my 
adversary has made me bite the dust j but Thou art 
able to keep me from falling, and to present me 
faultless before the presence of Thy Glory with ex- 
ceeding joy ; and to Thee therefore I commit the 

Q 
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keeping of my soul, simply watching, as Thou hast 
bidden me, and leaving all the rest to Thee.” 

He who can say this shall have Christ dwelling in 
his heart by faith ; and this indwelling shall be a sure 
preservative against evil thoughts ; and in that heart, 
though agitated on the surface, there shall be a peace 
which it has never known before. 

In the inn of Bethlehem there were many going 
to and fro, and much huiay and disquietude, while 
caravans were unlading or making up their complement 
of passengers, and the divan presented a spectacle of 
many costumes, and. resounded with wrangling, and 
barter, and merriment. But in a stable hard by there 
was a tender joy too deep' for words, and a stillness of 
adoration which seemed to shut out the outer world ; 
for Mary had brought forth hej* Firstborn Son and laid 
Him in the manger, and her heart and that of Joseph 
were full to overflowing, and angels were gazing down 
from above on the mystery of the Holy Incarnation. 

The soul of man is a noisy hostelry, full of turmoil 
and disquietude, and giving entertainment to every 
vain and passing thought which seeks admittance there. 
But when Christ comes, and takes up His abode in the 
heart, He reduces it to order and peace j and though 
it may move amid the excitements and confusions of 
life, 3^et hath it an inner stillness which they cannot 
disturb or destroy ; for the King of Peace is there, and 
Peace is the purchase of His Cross, and the last legacy 
of His Love and His ancient -promise to His people j for 
so it is written, — “ He hath made peace through the 
Blood of His Cross “ Peace I leave with you ; My 
peace I give unto you “ Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is staj^ed on Thee, because 
he trusteth in Thee.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TniD HIGH PBEHOGATIYE OE SHEFERIHG. 

^^Yerilg, vcrilg, Isay unto thee, When thou loast young, 
thou girdedst thyself, and walJcedst whither thou 
'I'jouldest : hut when thou shalt he old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee lohither thou ivouldest not. This 
spalce He, signifying hy what death he should glorify 
God. And ivhen He had spoken this. He saiih 
unto him, T'oTlow HcT — Joim xxi. 18, 19. 

Ih tliese Avords Our Lord predicts the death of St. Peter. 
In his old age the Apostle was to be crucified, made to 
stretch fortli his hands upon the transverse beam of 
the cross, and girded (or lashed round the Avaist) to the 
instrument of torture hy a cord. Tradition saj'^s that 
he Avas crucified, at his OAAm request, AAuth his head 
dowiiAvards ; in that case, the girding, or tying tightly, 
to the cross Avould probably be necessary, by way of 
keeping the body of the sufferer in its right position. 
In the ordinary mode of crucifixion, to AAdiich Our 
Blessed Lord AA^as subjected, the body rested, not, as is 
often erroneously .supposed, upon the hands and feet, 
but upon a seat projecting from the middle of the cross ; 
but when the cross was inverted, the body Avould have 
no such rest, and it Avould then become necessary to fix 
it in another manner by a tight ligament. This is in 
all probability the reference of the words, “another 
shall gird thee,” though perhaps some Avill prefer to see 
in them nothing more than an allusion to the binding 
of the Apostle previously to his being led aAvay to 
execution. 

But putting aside their original and literal meaning, 
the Avords lend themselves very Avell to a secondary 
application. They may be regarded as a striking 
parable of human life in its two great periods of youth 

Q 2 
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and old age. Youth is full of enterprise, energy, hope, 
vigour, prompt in forming schemes, and active in 
carrying them into execution •, when emancipated from 
the restraints of boyhood, it exults in its independence, 
and feels that it is the master of its own destiu}'- : 
“ When thou wast ^mung, thou girdedst thyself, and 
wallcedst whither thou wouldest.” But old age is the 
season of helplessness and dependence ; — “ another ” is 
called in to perform the most necessary offices, and to 
supply our lack of service towards our own failing 
frames ; the very old have to he led, fed, apparelled b}^ 
others, and the end is, that they are carried whither 
(according to the flesh) man cannot but shrink from 
going, and laid, in all the weakness and dishonour of 
death, in the plot of consecrated earth which lies 
around the church. “ But when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird 
thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” 

We are now considering the Christian life in its 
practical, as distinct from its devotional aspect ; the 
phases of that aspect of it are, as we have seen, three ; 
— acting, fighting, suffering. We have given some 
counsels on the Christian’s work, and on the Christian’s 
temptations, and our plan now requires that we should 
say something of those occasions, on which his great 
duty is to lie passive in the hands of Grod. 

I. We remark, first, that suffering in all its forms is, 
and shoidd he looTced n/jgon as being, a vocation. There 
are many, and these real Christians, persons interested 
in God’s Service, who regard suffering in a shallow, 
superficial point of view, as an interference with their 
vocations, and consequently miss all the golden oppor- 
tunities of growth in grace and knowledge which it holds 
out. Their plan of life is put out of joint, and, as it 
appears, their usefulness impeded, b}'- some accident or 
some grievous sickness ; their activity is at an end, or 
at an end for a time, — quietness is imposed upon them 
as a condition of life, or of recovery ; they chafe and 
fret at the restraint, because, as they themselves put it, 
they are precluded from actively doing good. iNow 
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^vhat does this fretting indicate ? What but this, that 
the}’- love not the Will of God, but merely the satis- 
faction -which accrues in the natural order of things 
from a consciousness of doing good to others ? and to 
cling to this satisfaction is only a higher form of self- 
love, — not the love of God. The truth is, that God, in 
sending them the sickness or the accident, has been 
pleased in His Wisdom and Love to change their 
vocation, and, if minded to be really loyal to His Will, 
they must accommodate and familiarize themselves to 
the idea, not that their occupation is gone, but simply 
that it is altered. As an illustration, let us imagine 
the conduct of a campaign by the commander-in-chief 
of the forces of an empire. Ho one but he himself is 
in full possession of his plans : he has laid his schemes 
■with deep foresight, and with the most correct cal- 
culation of contingencies, but communicates the whole 
of them to no subordinate. Advices from home, and 
from the generals of detachments are arriving all day 
long at head-quarters, and despatches are as continually 
going out ; but no one knows any more of the contents 
than concerns his own position and duties. Many 
lookers on, who cannot see the whole game, misjudge 
the commander. There is an outcry that he risked 
unfairly, in an enterprise almost desperate, the lives of 
9 . small party : but the real truth is, as men would see 
if they could but know the whole, that this risk was 
absolutely essential to the safety of the entire force, and 
that by the exposure of a score of men to fearful odds 
the lives of twenty thousand have been secured. Let 
us now suppose that suddenly some officer is com- 
manded to hold himself and his troop in readiness to 
undertake some important manoeuvre, — to go up into 
a breach, or to storm a fortress, or to meet and cut 
off an enemy’s supplies : suppose that this enterprise 
exactly suits both the capacities and inclination of the 
man on whom it is devolved ; that there is room in it 
for the display of powers which he is conscious of pos- 
sessing ; that it gives him just the opportunity which 
he coveted, of achieving distinction. He is making his 
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preparations witli all sanguineness, and anticipating the 
linal order to depart, when, lo ! the order arrives, hut it 
peremptorily alters his destination ; he is not to be of the 
storming party, he is to go into a secluded dingle with 
his men, far out of the way of the operations, and there 
lie still, and send out scouts to make observations of 
the country, and report. It is a hard trial to one who 
was girding himself for active service, and longing for 
an opportunity for displaying prowess and forethought ; 
and it is difficult to bear, just in proportion as there is 
room to doubt the wisdom of the commander’s general 
arrangements, and his considerateness for the individual 
officer whose destination he thus arbitrarily changes 
But supposing these to be beyond all question ; sup- 
posing that hitherto the most consummate skill had 
been shown in every arrangement of the campaign, and 
that on man}’’ previous occasions the general had shown 
the very kindest, and even the most affectionate regard 
to the interests of this particular officer? Would it 
then be found impossible, or even difficult, to reconcile 
the mind to such a disposition of things ? Surely not, 
when once cool reflection had succeeded to the sting of 
the disappointment. And when our Heavenly Father 
changes our whole plan of life by His providentia.1 
despatches, and virtually sends us the order, “Lie still; 
and let another gird and carry thee instead of thy 
girding thyself, and walking on Mine errands ‘ whither 
thou Avouldest ” shall we ventme even to remonstrate, 
when we are assured by the testimony of His Word 
that both His wisdom and His care for us are un- 
bounded ? and when our own experience of life, brief 
as it has been, re-echoes this testimony? Ah! to 
love God is to embrace His Will when it runs 
counter to our inclinations, as well as when it jumps 
with them. 

What has been said applies quite as much to those 
thousand trifling occasions of every-day life on which 
our little plans are disconcerted, as to the serious 
interference which sickness makes in larger schemes. 
We arc too much wedded to our plans, whether they 
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bo plans for a life, or plans for a day or an hour ; — 
too little loyal at heart to the Will of Grod. And 
hence arises great uneasiness and discomposure of 
mind, which, from whatever source it arises, cannot 
fail to be prejudicial, and a hindrance to the spiritual 
life. We have set apart, it may be, such an hour 
of the day for the purpose of devotion or study. But 
just as we were about to spend it so, some call of 
necessity or charity arises in another direction. In 
cither case, whether it be of necessity or charity, 
it is Grod’s call ; and not our duty only, but our 
happiness, lies in responding to it cheerfully and 
lovingty. We must be ready to go out of our way, 
if Grod calls us out of our way, or, in other words, 
to have our little plans so modified and corrected, 
as to be brought into the scheme of His great and 
all-'wise 25lan, It is every way better to do what G-od 
intends for us, than what we intend for ourselves. 
Our Blessed Lord on a certain occasion was stedfastly 
bent upon raising the dead ; but as He was passing to 
the house where the deceased maid lay, an interraption 
arose. A poor woman with an issue of blood crept 
up behind Him, and, touching the hem of His garment, 
stole from Him a cure. Willingly and graciously 
does Our Lord stop upon His way, and take up the 
episode into the marvellous poem of His Life. He 
makes the poor woman discover herself, and draws 
from her a public acknowledgment of her cure. And 
not until He has dismissed her with a gracious word 
of encouragement does He pass on to fulfil His 
original intention. It is a great lesson as to the 
spirit which we should cultivate, when it pleases God 
to disconcert or interrupt our designs. 

But to recur to the point. Begard suffering, even 
in its slighter forms, as a vocation, having its special 
duties, and offering its special grace. Say secretly 
of it, — “ Here for the present lies thy allotted task, 
0 my soul j consider how much may be made of this 
period: how largely it may be improved to God’s 
Service and thy salvation. It is the post to Avhich 
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thou art appointed : seek to occupy it faithfully and 
bravely ; and more good shall accrue to thee from it 
than from what thou didst propose to thyself as the 
line of service of thine own choosing.” 

But may we not say something more of suffering 
than merely that it is a vocation ? May we not say 
of it, that it is the highest of all vocations ? "We 
might augur thus much from the fact, that under 
ordinary circumstances, the close of the Christian 
life rather than its beginning is characterized by 
suffering. As a general rule, the sick bed is the 
scene upon- which the curtain falls. And we might 
naturally expect that God would reserve to the last 
that dispensation by which the character of His 
children is to be most highly purified and exalted ; — 
that He would call them to the sublimest and most 
elevating of trials at the end of their career, when, 
having been proved in lesser matters, they had been 
found faithful. We find in our text an intimation 
that this was the case with St. Peter. If any one 
ever glorified God by active service, undertaken with 
love and zeal, surely it was St. Peter and his great 
colleague, the Apostle of the Gentiles. St. Peter was 
the chief pillar of the early Church: his energy and 
his gift of government were the main props of her 
administration, before St. Paul appeared. He was 
God’s prime agent in the spread of the Gospel among 
the people of the circumcision. Tet not one word 
is here said of the glorification of God, in connexion 
loith St. Peter's active days. The spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom through his preaching and his rule is passed 
over in silence. The Evangelist speaks of his cruci- 
fixion — when those limbs, once so full of vigom’, so 
prompt to move in the Master’s Service, were fettered , 
and when his body was bound fast to the accursed tree, 
as the period, when God reaped from the Apostle a 
great harvest of glory ; — “ this spake He, signifying hy 
lohat death he should glorify God,” 

During the lifetime of God’s people, the graces 
w'ith which He endows them are always a sweet 
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savour to Him, through the Intercession of Christ. 
But in a holy death there is something specially 
acceptable, over and above that which there is in a 
holy life ; and therefore with a marked emphasis it is 
written : “ Bight dear in the sight of the Lord is ifhe 
death of His saints.” How what is Death but the 
crown and climax of human sufferings ? It is the 
trial of trials, — the deepest shadow which in this life of 
shadows falls athwart the soul. Can a man acquiesce 
lovingly in this trial, — cling fast to God when this 
most chill of all shadows fails across his heart, and 
believe still that lie shall be brought out into the 
sunlight ? Then this is a glorious test of the faith 
and of the grace that is in him. God delights to see 
grace in us at all times ; but He loves not to see it 
latent. He desires it to be in exercise. And, in 
order to bring it into exercise. He uses the instrumen- 
tality of suffering. The leaves of the aromatic plant 
shed but a faint odour, as they wave in the air. The 
gold shines scarcel}’’ at all, as it lies hid in the ore. 
The rugged crust of the pebble conceals from the eye 
its interior beauty. But let the aromatic leaf be 
crushed ; let the ore be submitted to the furnace ; let 
the pebble be cut and polished ; and the fragrance, the 
splendour, the fair colours are then brought out : — 

“ This leaf? This stone ? It Is thy neart : 

It must he crushed by pain and smart, 

It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art — 

Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 

Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet.” 

The same law is observable in spiritual character, 
which rules the formation of natural. How often in 
a smooth and easy life do men, who have something far 
better beneath, appear selfish, effeminate, and trifling! 
Suddenly they are thrown into some position of high 
trust, great responsibility, or serious danger ; — are 
called upon to face an enemy, or submit to the 
hardsliips of a campaign — and lo I the character 
shows a stuff and a fibre, — ay, and a tenderness I'or 
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others, — which no one ever gave it credit for. Keso- 
Inte will, dauntless self-saerifice, considerateness, shoAV 
themselves, where before we could see nothing but 
what was pliant and self-indulgent. Trial has un- 
masked latent graces of character ; and although 
spiritual character is a thing of a higher order than 
natural, yet it is developed according to the same laws 
of the mind. 

But the chief reason why suffering is the highest of 
all vocations, is that in suffering so close a conformity 
may be attained to Him, who is the highest exemplifi- 
cation of human virtue. The heroes of Pagaaiism 
exemjffified the heroism of enterprise. Patriotism, 
cliivalrous deeds of valour, high-souled aspirations 
after glory, stern justice taking its course in their 
hands, while natural feeling was held in abeyance, — 
this was the line in which they shone. Our Blessed 
Lord illustrated all virtues indeed, but most especially 
the passive ones. His heroism took its coloming 
from, endurance. Women, though inferior to men in 
enterprise, usually come out better than men in 
suffering ; and it is alwa3’'S to be remembered that 
Our Blessed Lord held • His Hmnanity, not of the 
stronger, but of the weaker sex. The leading idea 
of Him is the patient sufferer, “ the lamb dumb 
before its shearers — ^not till after His ascension 
into Heaven is Pie represented to us as “ the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah.” And it is for this among other 
reasons, that, while the Evangelists notice different 
parts of Our Lord’s History, — while two of them are 
wholly silent respecting His Infancy and Childhood, — 
and one almost silent respecting the Ministry in 
G-alilee ; they all agree in pourtraying His Heath 
with great minuteness. Hot only was this Heath 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world, and 
therefore the most important of all events to us, but 
also, viewing Christ merely as an Example, His Heath 
expresses far more of His Hivine Character than His 
Life. What should we know of Christ comparative^ 
— ^how very imperfectly should we conceive of Him — 
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if the narratives of the Cross were torn out of the 
Book of the Gospels ? It was the Cross which (to use 
an expression we should not dare to use, unless an 
Apostle had led the way) perfected the human 
character of Our Lord ; for God made the “ Captain 
of our Salvation perfect through sufferings,” — not 
perfect in the sense of sinless, for that He was from 
His Infancy upwards, hut perfect in the sense in 
which no one can be perfect, who has not submitted 
to the discipline of trial. The spotless block of white 
marble may be perfect, in the sense of being without 
a flaw but it acquires a perfection of another sort, 
when, after being shaped and chiselled, it is converted 
into a beautiful vase, fit for the palace of a monarch. 
The Lord, in virtue of His Humanity, had a ivill 
which shrunk from and deprecated suffering,' — a will 
which we see in operation, when those words flow 
from Him in the garden ; “ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me.” This will, hovv^ever, was 
gradually brought round into complete acquiescence 
with the higher will, — an acquiescence which expresses 
itself in that second cry, as recorded by St. Matthew : 
“ Father, if this cup may not pass from Me, except I 
drink it. Thy will be done.” It was this acquiescence 
which gave to the human character of Christ, sinless 
all along, an exquisitely finished perfection, and a 
certain beauty of maturity, which it had not before. 

It is to conformity with Him in this high acquies- 
cence that He called His disciple, St. Peter, when Ho 
said to him, “ Follow Me.” He had told him that ho 


should have scope to follow, in a suffering similar to 
His own, (for St. Peter too should stretch forth his 
hands upon the transverse beam of the cross,) and now 


He tells him to copy His spirit in suffering, — “ Follov/ 
Me.” 


And does He not tell us the same also? If the 


words “ Follow Me” were addressed specifically to 
St. Peter, are there not words of precisely similar 
import addressed to all disciples to the end of time ? 
Ho we not read, “ If any man will come after Me, let 
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liim deny liimself, and take up his cross daily, and 
folW Me ?” 

All ! there is the word of which we are in search, to 
express the agency of the sufferer in this matter, — 
“ talce up his cross.” It might not be very clear what 
the agency of a sufferer, pinned down perhaps to a bed 
of pain, — upon v/hom, possibly, silence is imposed, — ■ 
could be. Such an one can do nothing in man’s 
estimation, who looketh only on the outward appear- 
ance ; but in Grod’s estimation, who looketh on the 
heart, he can do much. He has a moral choice left 
him, — a will. This will may affirm God’s will, or 
reject it. While no option is left us as to hearing the 
cross, we may either tahe it tep, or strive to push it off. 
We may, on the one hand, harbour the thought that 
we are hardly dealt with ; or, on the other, we may, by 
enforcing upon ourselves such considerations as that 
God is a tender Father, and never chastens but for our 
profit ; that suffering is a medicine, remedial, though 
liitter ; that we have deserved infinitely more than is 
ever laid upon us ; and that there is no real satisfaction 
for man except in conformity to the Divine Will, — 
bring round the mind to say sincerely (the highest 
point of perfection this, which human character can 
reach) : 

0 Lord, my God, do Thou Thy holy Will • 

I will lie still: 

1 will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm. 

And break the charm, 

^^^lich lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast, 

In perfect rest.” 

Arc we striving to bring our minds to this jooint, 
when, and as, God calls us to suffer ? Are we daily 
practising resignation as opportunity offers? Dy a 
patient and loving endurance of annoyances, are we 
preparing ourselves gradually for the discipline of 
trials ? Christ comes to us morning by morning to 
present to us, for the day then opening, divers little 
crosses, thwartings of our own will, interferences with 
our plans, disappointments of our little pleasures Do 
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wc Ids? them, and take them up, and follow in His 
rear, like Simon the Cyrenian ? Or do we toss them 
from us scornfully, because they are so little ; and 
wait for some great affliction to approve our patience 
and our resignation to His Will ? Ah, how might we 
accommodate to the small matters of religion generally 
those words of the Lord respecting the children, “ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones !” 
Despise not little sins ; they have ruined many a soul. 
Despise not little duties ; they have been to many a 
saved man an excellent discipline of humility. Despise 
not little temptations ; rightly met they have often 
nerved the character for some fiery trial. And despise 
not little crosses; for when taken up, and lovingly 
accepted at the Lord’s hand, they have made men meet 
for a great crown, even the crown of righteousness and 
life, which the Lord hath promised to them, that love 
Him. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF BECEEATIOK. 

“ Whether therefore ye eat, or drinJc, or lohatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God .'' — 1 Coe. x. 31. 

“ St. JoHiT the Evangelist, as Cassian relates, amusing 
“ himself one day with a tame partridge on his hand, 
“ was asked by an huntsman, How such a man as he 
“ could spend his time in so unprofitable a manner ? 
‘‘ to whom St. John replied. Why dost thou not cany 
“ thy bow always bent ? Because, answered the hunts- 
“ man, if it were always bent, I fear it would lose its 
“ spring, and become useless. Be not surprised then, 
“ replied the Apostle, that I should sometimes remit a 
“ little of my close attention of spirit to enjoy a little 
“ recreation, that I may afterwards employ myself more 
“ fervently in Divine contemplation b” 

^ S. Frnn^'olj de Sales, Vie Devote. . 
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Some persons miglit be disposed to tliinlc Recreation 
too light a subject to be treated in a ■svork on Personal 
Religion, Rut let it be considered that in the broad 
sense of the term (in which it embraces every species 
of refreshment bodily and mental) Recreation must 
form an integral part of human lile. Human life, as 
a matter of fact, is made up of graver and lighter 
passages. There is no true portraiture of it which 
does not present its reliefs and recreations alongside of 
its burdensome pressure and cares. Man’s mind is so 
constituted, that even in the most afflictive circum- 
stances it cannot be always on the strain ; such a 
strain would ultimately break the mind. So it seeks 
and finds a safety-valve in the lighter passages of life, 
through which its natural elasticity (for it is wonder- 
fully elastic) vents itself. But then, if this be the 
constitution of the human mind, and’ therefore of 
human life, which is but the development and expres- 
sion of the human mind, our reliefs, no less than our 
burdens, must come within the scope of true religion. 
Por there is no truth more certain than this, that 
religion is designed to leaven our whole life ; that no 
district of life, not a single waking hour, is to be 
excluded from its sanctifying influences. If Recreation 
is a constituent part of life, Recreation must be capable 
of being sanctified. 

We do not give Recreation too prominent a place in 
the religious system, when we say that it is for the 
mind what sleep is for the body of man. Ho man’s 
body could long endure the stress and burden of daily 
life without sleep. And no man’s mind could, as I 
have said, long endm’e any mental pressure without 
Recreation. It is wonderful what the body gains in 
sleej), far more than we are apt to suspect ; what 
gentle healing influences are ministered to the animal 
functions of this dull and heavy frame by that “ soft 
nurse of nature,” as our great poet so beautifully calls 
it. It is often said of infants and vouns; children, that 
they grow much faster in an hoim of sleep than in 
several waking hours, — ^the truth being, I suppose. 
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that sleep is an imbibing of energy, and waking 
existence a waste or expenditure of it. And surely it 
is no less wonderful how much the mind, I do not say 
does, but mm/ gain in Eecreation, — how rapid a 
growth in grace it may achieve when the harness of a 
regular pursuit is for a Avhile lifted from off its neck, 
and leisure is given to it to unbend itself at will. 
That Eecreation is frequently and cruelly abused, and 
leism'e allowed to degenerate into license, is no argu- 
ment whatever against its jiossible utility. Sleep itself 
is not beneficial, but mischievous, if it be not well 
regulated. A man may easily have too much of it, — 
more than is good for him ; and the excess is not 
indifferent, — it is absolutely prejudicial. Eecreation, 
like sleep, must be carefully regulated with a view to 
the great end which it is designed to subserve. There 
must be some amount of forethought as to the conduct 
of it, and of restriction upon its freaks and licenses, if 
it is to he attended with wholesome effects. Perhaps 
there are some of my readers who altogether resent the 
idea of such restriction ; who wish altogether to exempt 
Eecreation from the interference of religious principle ; 
who look to the little intervals and interstices of work 
as so much time which may be freely wasted, trifled 
away, frittered away, sinned away without compunc- 
tion, flung recklessly into the great gulf of unredeemed 
possibilities. 

In censuring thoughts of this kind which may arise 
upon the subject, it is necessary to disentangle Avhat is 
true and just in them from what is radically false and 
vicious. 

It is absolutely certain, then, that there is no single 
waking moment of our life which we can afford to lose. 
Never was truer line written 
Young, 

“ tlie man 

Is yet unborn who duly weighs an hour.” 

Probably there is no such thing as an indifferent 
hioment, — a momefit in which our characters are not 


by any poet than that of 
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being secretly sbaped by the bias of the will, cither for 
good or evil. It is a great mystery, but so it is, that 
our Eternity is suspended upon the manner in which 
we pass through a very short span of time. And, 
analogously, this very short span of time takes its 
complexion from the moments which go to make it up. 
If life itself be of such tremendous import, its con- 
stituent hour’s and minutes cannot be insignificant. 
All minutes must be made available ; not indeed 
available in one particular form, not available in the 
way of work, but all available in the Service of God, to 
which both work and diversion may contribute. 

But it is possible that what is meant by resisting 
the iiiterference of religious principle with ilecreation, 
may be merely this, that Recreation will cease to be 
Recreation, if too much seriousness of thought be 
thrown into it. And there is some amount of truth 
here, which we shall jrresently notice. Unbending no 
doubt must be unbending, if it is to answer its object. 

Let us first say something of the principle by which 
alone any Recreation can be sanctified, and then offer 
some advice on the forms which Recreation may take. 

First, then, Recreation, like work, is to be engaged 
in with a view to God’s glory : we are not to separate 
it even in idea from Him, but to bring it within the 
great scope of His service. This principle is distinctly 
enunciated in the words of the Apostle, — “ Whether 
therefore jo, eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.” Eating and drinking, the taking 
of nourishment, is a species of Recreation, when that 
word is understood in its widest sense. To take nourish- 
ment is to refresh the body, even as to take Recrea- 
tion is to refresh the mind. If then the taking of 
nourishment may be made conducive to God’s glory, 
and brought within the scope of His Service, so also, 
without doubt, may the taking of Recreation, Let it 
be well settled in the mind then, as the first step, that 
our periods of relaxation may have a religious signifi- 
cance and a religious value ; may be a means of religious 
improvement and of progress in the spiritual life, whose 
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law is progress ; and this apprehension is of itself a 
]-!oint gained, although it ho only an apprehension of 
tlie understanding, and not as yet the choice of the 
'will. 

The great point, liowever, is that choice of the will, 
or intention of the heart ; — that we should be able to 
say mentally and cordially these words, or their equiva- 
lent : — “ I have chosen the Service of Almighty God, 
in whatever position He pleases to place me, as the one 
object of my life. To this great object I have deter- 
mined to devote all my faculties of body and soul. 
Hut then neither body nor soul can be sound or healthy 
without innocent Recreation. Innocent Recreation, 
therefore, I will have, — I take it as a matter of deli- 
berate choice, not merely because it gratifies me, but 
chiefly because it is subservient to my end.” This 
is the only principle which can sanctify any action, bo 
it grave or trivial. 

As to the different forms of Recreation, the following 
suggestions may be offered. 

1. First, of course, care must be taken that there 
may be nothing in them contrary to the Will and 
Word of God, — nothing which His Law condemns. 
Their being useful (in the ordinary sense of usefulness) 
is not here the question. It would be absurd to require 
of eveiy kind of Recreation that it shall do some 
definite good to the minds and bodies of others. It is 
quite sufficiently useful, if it refreshes our own minds 
and bodies, and renders them more efficient instruments 
of the Divine Service. All besides this that can be 
required is, that it shall be innocent, — a form of diver- 
sion on which Holy Scripture lays no ban. 

2. But secondly, it does not follow that because it 
is abstractedly innocent, and because, therefore, we may 
not presume to judge others for resorting to it, it is 
therefore allowable for ourselves. There are many 
amusements, which to the pure are pure, but which 
with persons whose imaginations have been fouled by 
evil, and evil which, it ma}’’ be, they have not yet 
thoroughly outgrown, would stimulate bad passions, or 

li 
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at least throw serious temptations in their way. Let 
no man or woman for the sake of a paltry amusement 
venture within arm’s length of a temptation. To do so 
were to turn into a mockery the daily petition which 
Our Lord puts into our lips, — “ Lead us not into 
temptation.” By the slightest experience of the 
spiritual life, we gain some amount of knowledge of 
our moral temperament, just as hy the experience of 
physical life we gain a knowledge of the kinds of food 
wholesome and unwholesome for us. Then this know- 
ledge of our own moral temperament must he called 
into exercise, and acted upon, in judging what amuse- 
ments are for ourselves permissible. In the spiritual 
life, as in the physical, the unwholesome must he 
avoided. Each Christian must be fully persuaded in 
his own mind of the innocence of those forms of Recrea- 
tion in which he indulges, not only to the world at 
large, but to himself in particular. If the circum- 
stantials of any amusement are such as effectually to 
preclude secret Prayer, the realization of God’s Pre- 
sence and the thought of Our Lord’s Passion, to us 
such amusement is forbidden, though Scripture may be 
silent upon it. Yet it is quite possible that our neigh- 
bour, whose mind is possessed of more recollectedness 
and self-control than ours, may partake of it innocently. 
It is very necessary to remember this, because religious 
persons are very apt to judge and set at nought their 
brethren for not being equally strict with themselves in 
regard to amusements. If God’s Word has not spoken 
on the subject, this is nothing more nor less than sa- 
crificing love to a Pharisaic feeling of self-gratulation 
that “ we are not as other men are.” 

It may seem a truism to sa 3 q and yet it certainly 
needs to be said, that the more amusing amusements 
are, the better. Busy lives have not time for many 
let such as are taken, then, be thoroughly refreshing 
Yet what a perfect burden are many forms of so-called 
amusement ! or how do we turn them into a burden by 
thoughtlessness, and negligence, and the evil habit of , 
letting amusement shift for itself, as if it were a thing 
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not worth caring for in a religious point of view ! The 
ordinary Ilecreation of ordinary persons very much 
resolves itself into conversation with friends or casual 
acquaintance ; and there can he no doubt that by taking 
a little pains with it, directing it in interesting channels, 
and by unselfish efforts to make it vivacious, conversa- 
tion may be made to brighten the mind very con- 
siderably, and to relieve the pressure of the burdens of 
life. “ Iron sharpeneth ii’on ; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.” Yet how miserably stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, how utterly devoid of the salt of 
wit and wisdom are the conversations which often fill 
up the interstices of our time ! The two minds brought 
together for half an hour are lilce two circles, udiich 
just touch in one point, and then fly off each in its own 
orbit ; there is no manner of intersection, sympathy, or 
fellowship ; and the result is that what should be a 
relief becomes instantly a drudgery. What can be 
done under such circumstances, where the persons across 
whom we are thrown are hopelessly dull, irresponsive, 
formal, or, it may be, vain, impertinent, or otherwise 
actively offensive ? Matters perhaps may be somewhat 
mended by good humour; and if not, this must be 
taken as one of the petty trials of every-day life, which, 
like serious trials, gives scope for the exercise of Christ- 
like patience and sweetness, and so for the elevation of 
our own spiritual character. That may seem to be a 
mind wholly inaccessible to our view of things ; but it 
is well to remember that everv human mind has some- 
whei’e within it a source of sympathy, if we did but 
know where to look for it, and an interest, if we could 
but find the clue to it. Possibly, as often happens in 
our intercourse with foreigners, it may be our own 
peculiarities which chill, and offend, and drive inward 
those whom we meet with. At all events an attempt 
to copy the mind of Christ and fulfil the Scriptural 
precept, “ Be patient towards all men,” cannot fail of 
drawing down a blessing upon our own spirit — a far 
greater relief than that which could be found in the 
liveliest conversation. 

n 2 
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But to return to our immediate topic. How often 
is foreign travel, one of the best and most intelli- 
gent forms of Becreation, turned from a pleasure into 
a burden by the silly, scrambling way in which it is 
embarked upon ! No forethought is exercised on the 
subject ; there is no attempt at unity of method ; and 
both mind and body are exhausted instead of refreshed, 
by flying about all day long from cathedrals to cataracts, 
from museums to mountains, and from picture galleries 
to pinnacles of temples. Such Recreation to a great 
extent defeats its own end. Variety is, no doubt, one 
secret of mental relief; but then even in the variety 
there should be a sort of method and unity of plan, lest 
it degenerate into mere distraction. And all distrac- 
tion, that of pleasure as well as of business, is a burden 
to the mind. 

Lastly, although no doubt any thing like severe 
application of the mind would interfere with the end of 
Recreation, it is very much to be wished that a good 
education embraced some superficial and elementary 
knowledge of those lighter subjects of study, which, as 
they turn upon Nature, can be taken up and pursued 
wherever Nature is found. It is easy to speak con- 
temptuously of superficial knowledge, and if such 
knowledge flatters the owner into a conceit of his own 
wisdom it is contemptible ; but a very slight intelli- 
gence on natural subjects — flowers, shells, trees, the 
habits of birds, the habits of animals, the habits of 
insects, — may be at once a great relief to the mind and 
a rational interest. One of the saddest conditions of a 
human’ creature is to read God’s Word Avith a veil upon 
the heart, to pass blindfolded through all the wondrous 
testimonies of Redeeming Love and Grace which the 
Holy Scriptures contain. And it is sad, also, if not 
actuall}'' censurable, to pass blindfolded through the 
works of God, to live in a world of flowers, and stars, 
and sunsets, and a thousand glorious objects of Nature, 
and never to have a passing interest awakened by any 
one of them. It is a precept of the Divine Master’s, 
occurring in the Sermon on the Mount, and therefore 
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obligatoiy upon all His disciples, that we should “ con- 
sider the lilies of the field.” If Christians qualified 
themselves more for an interest in Nature hj tliat 
which is essential to such interest, a slight knowledge 
of Nature, there would he among them much more 
purity, and therefore much more brightness and 
joyousness of mind. For Nature is God’s pure work, 
unsullied by sin ; and therefore the study of it is a 
pure delight to those who love Him. 

Two obvious counsels may he given in conclusion. 

a. All excess in recreations must he avoided. They 
are not, and must not he, regarded as the earnest 
business of life. The sign of the Cross, — the mark of 
self-denial and self-renunciation, — should be made upon 
each and all of them. Indeed this is as essential to the 
enjoying them as it is to their sanctification. An 
amusement indulged too far soon cloys. It has not the 
spring in it which earnest work has. 

5. Secondly; om’ longer periods of leisure should 
always he made to pay to God the tax of additional 
devotion. It is a heavenly thrift, and a great gain in 
the way of refreshment of mind, to make an hour of 
leisure an hour of communion with Our Lord. We 
should see to it that, as our alms are proportioned to 
our superfluous substance, so our prayers should he 
proportioned to our superfluous time. 

Finally ; let none think lightly of the subject we have 
treated in this Chapter. We have been really dealing 
with the question how the human mind may be pre- 
served in health, vigour, and efficiency. What careful, 
discriminating, delicate treatment does this mind re- 
quire at our hand, seeing that God puts noon it such 
overwhelming honour ! Does He not propose to make it 
the Temple of His Holy Spirit, a house for His special 
indwelling, a spiritual sanctuary fragrant with the 
incense of Prayer ? If the constitution which He has 
given it is never thoughtfully studied, if from neglect 
or thoughtlessness we violate the laws which He lias 
imp)ressed upon it, may we not seriously injure that 
which is destined to he an instrument of His Service 
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and glory ? Lord, make us to hallow Thy House of 
Prayer. Make us jealous of the purity, vigour, energy 
of our own minds. And oh ! let Pecreation, as well as 
business, be so ordered, as to further instead of inter- 
rupting om’ communion with Thee. Teach us to turn 
it into fine gold of the altar by the purity of our 
intention in taking it, and to offer it unto Thee, (for 
so only can any work of ours be acceptable,) in the 
union of Thy Son’s Merits and Passion. 



SUPPLEMENTAL, 


CHAPTEK I. 

ON THE 'WISDOM AND COMEORT OF LOOKING- NO FUR- 
THER THAN THE PRESENT DAT IN OUR SERVICE OF 
GOD. 

“ He that is faithful in that which is least is faithfil 
also in onuchy — Luke xvi. 10. 

The principle laid down in these words admits of many 
applications. One of them will form the subject of the 
present Chapter. 

We had occasion to remark recently that all growth 
proceeds from one nucleus, — forms round one centre. 
It is so in Nature, it is so in Grace, and it is so in 
study and the pursuit of knowledge. Tiie first thing 
to be done by a person bent upon studying any large 
subject of human knowledge, such as History, or Juris- 
prudence, or Philosophy, or Divinity, is to limit the 
field of his researches, and draw a circle round it. In 
History, for example, the attacking universal History 
in all its parts would make us miserable sciolists ; we 
should take any well-defined period, to which we happen 
to be particularly drawn, and make all our studies 
gather round that period as their centre. Thence our 
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researches may extend themselves into adjacent periods 
systematically and on principle ; and the knowledge so 
acquired would be sound, not discursive. 

Now in so far as the practical life of Christianity is, 
or ought to be, the study of all of us, it is subject to 
the same laws as other studies. Here, too, he who 
would make a solid progress will do well in a certain 
sense to limit the field. In a certain sense, of course, 
it admits of no limitation. The Service of Grod must 
be co-extensive with our whole life, and reach over our 
whole eompass of duties, without a single exception. 
Still, in ti’ying to fill this vast area, we shall do well to 
begin from a centre, and work outward. In Devotion 
and in Duty address yourself first to what is manage- 
able, and distract not the mind, whose quietness is 
essential to progress, with too many calls at once. 
Collect all your energies in one quarter of the field, — 
whether it be the conflict with the besetting sin, or 
the realization of the Presence of God, or of any other 
religious truth which has taken a strong hold upon the 
mind ; and try to occupy that corner effectively. Be 
faithful in that which is least ; and gradually the area 
of God’s Service shall for thee extend itself, and thou 
shalt be faithful in much. 

Now it shall be the object of the present Chapter to 
show how this principle is capable of application to our 
Time. 

God has divided for us our Time into periods. Our 
life lias, by His appointment, something like the hands 
of a clock, or the stroke of a bell, to mark its progress. 
I am not speaking of artificial divisions of Time, 
like the hour or the week. The hour is an arbitrary 
division of man’s making. The day might be divided 
into three hours, or four, or nine, as easily as into twelve. 
The %veek, or rather the seven-day week, is indeed of 
Divine appointment ; but it too, like the hour, is arbi- 
trary and artificial, — and has nothing in Nature cor- 
responding to it. The Romans had eight-day weeks, 
and other nations may have divided their month after 
other fashions, into sets of six days, or four days, 
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or three. But I am speaking now of the natural 
divisions of Time, marked by the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, — by the circuit of the earth round 
the sun, the moon round the earth, and by the earth’s 
revolution on its own axis. The year, the month, and 
the day arc God’s divisions of Time, and they are 
divisions inherent in the constitution of the world, — 
divisions having an outward visible sign on the face of 
ISTature to mark them. 

Now of these periods, — the day, the month, the year, 
which enter into the composition of every man’s life- 
time, — the day is the least. The day is the least in 
point of duration ] but it may be also said with truth of 
the day that it is the rudiment of the whole. The day 
is a life in little, a miniature life. Let a convex mirror 
be suspended overhead in a room, so as to form a small 
angle with the wall ; you will see all the whole room in 
it, wide as it may be, with all the details of the fur- 
niture, and all xne company. And how is this ? Every 
object is, of course, greatly reduced in size, so that 
every square yard of space in the room appears as a 
square inch of space, or less, on the mirror. Still there 
is nothing which finds its place in the room, which docs 
not also find a proportionate place on the mirror. So 
it is ivith the day and the lifetime. The day is the 
convex mirror of the life. Do you desire a summary 
estimate of a man’s whole character, as it will appear 
upon a calm review after he is laid in his coffin? 
Study him for a day only, from his rising to his lying 
down ; and it is enough : the germs of the life are in 
the day ; and that microscopic view, aided by a little 
effort of imagination, puts you in possession of the 
whole truth respecting him. Is it not uu’ittcn, “He 
that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much : and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much ?” 

But before I enter more in detail into the miniature 
character of the day, and the help which we may derive 
from the due consideration of this character, I will 
point to those passages of Holy Scripture, which imply 
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that, in God’s design, the day is the rudiment of the 
whole life, — a little life in itself. 

First, then, the Christian’s store of provisions for his 
journey is meted out to him day by day ; which implies 
that in God’s estimate a day is a complete cycle, a little 
life in itself. On what principle does Our Lord teach 
us to pray, “Give us day ly day our daily bread?” 
Why are we impKcitly directed to come again another 
morning, and yet another and another, for our supplies ? 
Why not pray compendiously and once for all. Give me 
bread. Lord, during the term of my life ? Why, but 
because another day is not so much another stage in 
the pilgrimage, as actually another pilgrimage, in itself 
complete, without any consideration of what went before, 
or what is to follow after ? I know not whether I may 
live to see another day. If therefore bread for a whole 
lifetime were to be given me to-day, it might be super- 
fluous, it might be more than was needed. And to 
pray for more than we need, would be inconsistent with 
the sobriety which should characterize prayer. 

Again ; — as the Christian’s provisions are meted out 
by the day, so his thoughts are to have the same limit, 
— his anxieties (blessed be God !) are to be bounded by 
the horizon of nightfall. Sweet and solemn are those 
words, — I know not whether more sweet, or more 
solemn, — “ Take no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself ; suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Observe tha 
Our Lord does not tell us to take no thought for this 
day ; rather perhaps He implies that we should do so. 
Certainly it would be well to do so in matters spiritual. 
It would be well if, in the freshness of the morning 
hour, we were to arrange our engagements, as far as 
possible, with a little .forethought and discretion, and 
make up the plan of our day till bed-time. “ Such a 
quarter of an hour in the course of to-day may be gained 
for the highest of all purposes ; — I must work hard 
beforehand to gain it. I shall have to encounter such 
and such a temptation, — I must be on the watch for it. 
This hour I shall be alone, — I must guard my thoughts ; 
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the next I shall he in company, — I must guard my 
tongue. A little contrivance and arrangement here and 
there may redeem time, — I must see whether the ar- 
rangement caimot he made.” All this is consideration 
beforehand, — is thoughtfulness ; but it is not the 
thoughtfulness which the Lord forbids, — for it lies 
within the horizon of to-day. What He does forbid, 
and what unhappily it is very hard to check in oneself, 
is the previous contemplation and adjustment of dif- 
ficulties, wliich stretch into that unknown to-morrow, 
which belong not to the cycle of the present day Wo 
are always for flying off mentally to contingencies, 
tilings which are to happen by and by, and may never 
happen ; Christ is always for recalling us to that which 
lies under our hands. 

Again, Oui’ purposes are to be limited by the same 
horizon, which determines oui’ duties, our provisions, 
and our anxieties ; or rather, if we listen to the literal 
wording of Scripture, by an horizon still more limited. 
“ Go to now, ye that say. To-day or to-morrow we will 
go into such a city, and continue there a year, and buy, 
and sell, and get gain : whereas ye know not what shall 
be on the morrow. For what is your life ? It is even 
a vapom’, which appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away. For that ye ought to say. If the Lord 
will, we shall live, and do this or that.” A precept 
than which scarcely any may be more cheaply ffilfilled 
in the letter, while it is perhaps the most arduous of all 
God’s precepts to fulfil in spirit and in truth. Surely it 
is not to be fulfilled by the mere use of the words, 
“please God,” or of the letters D, V., when we speak 
of our future projects ; but by a deep inner consciousness 
that the future is wrapped in utter uncertainty, — that 
we can see no further than to what lies under oui’ hand, 
— and that even the cycle of the present day embraces 
more time than we have any right to calculate upon. 
There may be trials awaiting me in the vista of the 
fntm’e, trials threatening to come to-morrow, or the day 
after to-morrow, or a week hence, or a month hence, — 
I have simply nothing to do with them at present. 
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God requires tny services day by day, and will gra- 
ciously recompense me day by da^’-, if I am true to 
Him, and lead me on day by day, and give me the 
support of a day in its day, and the grace of a day in its 
day. And surely a day is not a long time to endure, — 
there are not so many liours between rising up and 
lying down, but that 1 could manage, if I really prayed 
and really strove, to be 'watchful, and pure, and. self- 
denying, and zealous in my work, and punctual in my 
devotions. Come, now, does not it look very practicable; 
really a thing that may be done, and done by the 
liumblest ? Tiien why should "wc not begin to-morrow ? 
Why should we not spend to-morrow better than we 
have ever spent a day in our life ? Whj'- should we 
not lay our plans for doing so this evening ? 

Thus it has been shown from Holy Scripture that 
the day is the divinely-constituted element of the life 
of man, — the element for which lie is furnished, and 
beyond "which he need look no further. In short, a 
day is, as I said before, a miniature life. And now let 
us draw out this position in detail. 

First; The morning hour is a miniature of youth. 
We know how much depends on the shape and com- 
plexion, which the human character takes in youth, — 
how comjmrativcly exceptional a case it is that a godless 
and iri’cligious 3 "outh is succeeded by piety in mature 
age, — how all-important it is that the influences of 
Divine Grace should be fused into the character when 
it is plastic, and before it has crystallized. Nor can 
the importance of the morning hour be overrated. 
That the period immediately after rising should be 
scrupulously consecrated to God, — that the earliest 
thoughts of the da}’- should be fllled with God, — that 
the homacrc of self-dedication should be renewed before 

O 

starting on another pilgrimage, — that we should listen 
to His small voice of warning and encouragement as it 
issues from the pages of His written Word, — all this is 
so essentially bound up with the peace and holiness of 
the da^’’, that one might almost saj'' the two are inse- 
parable. The tone of sentiment and feeling main- 
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tained tliroughout the is sure to take its colouring 
from that morning hour. 

Secondly. Youth passes away, and the earnest work 
of life begins ; the profession or trade is entered upon. 
An ri, in like manner, the morning prime comes to a 
close ; the ioo 7 'ship of God is completed, and the sei'vice 
of God, — that is, work, the work of om’ calling, — 
begins. Do it with all thy might, 0 man, for it is the 
business which thy Father hath given thee to do. Do 
it with all thy might ; for thou must work the work 
of Him* that sent thee while it is day ; the night 
cometh when no man can work. Thou art to be in thy 
work a jxLixtjTr}^ ®eov, — copyist, imitator of God. Now 
whatever God does, He does perfectly. If it be but 
the creation of a leaf or a flower, it is done in such 
a manner as that the most minute and microscopic 
examination onlj'" serves to bring out fresh beauties. 
Strive to do thy work in such a manner. Let it be 
thy earnest effort, that he who looks into it shall find 
no flaw. Let the thing not only be done, but be done 
gracefully and ornamentall})', as far as may be. It 
is a great and precious thought that God ma}’’ be 
pleased by service done with the whole soul, and Avitli 
strict punctuality and conscientiousness. 

Thirdly. The age of man passes on, and real trials 
have to be grappled with, when life is mounting now 
to its noontide. Narrow circumstances, sickness, be- 
reavement, — the manifold snares of the great world, 
the lures of ambition, or sensuality, or covetousness, — 
beset the man on all sides. These great trials of faith 
and patience find themselves represented in miniature 
in the little crosses, ruggednesses, unpleasant collisions 
of one day’s walk. Temptations in the heat of con- 
versation to overstate things, or to use acrimonious 
language, or to throw out (for the sake of amusement) 
words bordering on the profane, — temptations to lose 
one’s temper, — to indulge appetite in eating, — to resign 
oneself to calls of ease and sloth, or to harbour thoughts 
of impurity ; — all this is the miniature crucible, in 
which day by day the faith and patience of God’s 
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children are tried and approved. Often the noontide 
sun waxes hot upon them. The bright promise of the 
morning is overclouded. There are fightings without, 
and fears witliin, oppositions, vexations, annoyances, 
anxieties, apprehensions. It is painful to thwart natural 
inclinations, as a Christian must do several times in 
each da}’- : it is called in Scriptm’e “ crucifixion of the 
flesh and crucifixion cannot hut be painful. But 
comfort thee, faithful soul ! — the night is coming, when, 
if thou ■\wlt endure patiently at present, the fever-fit of 
passion, or excitement, or anxiety shall have worn off, 
and the Saviour shall fold thee under His wing, and 
thou shalt sit down under His shadow with great 
delight. 

Be the day -weary, or be the day long. 

At length it ringeth to Evensong.” 

So sang the Fathers of the Reformation in a time of 
sore distress, when the fires of persecution raged fiercely 
around them, and God’s Truth in their persons was 
hated, hunted down, and trodden under foot. A sweet 
strain, and which well may have nerved a Christian 
man to dai’e and endure all things. Fierce glows the 
noontide sun of pei’secution j but man’s power has a 
limit ; and suffering, however protracted, must have a 
limit, and even martyrdom itself is but light affliction, 
when set in the balance against “ the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.” And as at the close 
of the most w-earisome day is heard the musical 
tinkling bell, wKieh calls Christians to Prayer, and the 
Evensong is poured forth at the Saviour’s feet, and He 
bestows His vesper blessing “ ere repose our spirits 
seal,” — so it shall be yet a little while, and then we 
shall hear His voice calhng us to Plis Bosom -with a 
“ Come, ye blessed,” and shall answer in accents oi 
well-grounded hope and lofty praise, and shall share the 
rest of those who sleep in Jesus. 

Well, the prospect of the evening hour of communion 
until God may equally serve to nerve us to a manful 
endurance. A holy calm -unll hover round that evening 
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hour, — light and music will then break out upon the 
soul, if the testimony of conscience be such, that upon 
the whole we can rejoice in it. Have I endured to-day 
in the hour of temptation ? have I worshipped God in 
my -closet? served Him in my work? obeyed Him in 
my trials ? If not altogether as might be wished, still 
])erhaps a shade better than yesterday, — at all events, 
there is His boundless Love in Christ ; waiting to bless 
me without money, and without price, and to blot out 
all transgressions. So, saith the Lord of the Vineyard, 
“ call the labourer and give him his hire.” Let liis 
hire be the peace which passeth understanding, which 
the world can neither give nor take away. Let liim be 
sealed wdth the Saviour’s Blessing, and sleep under His 
•wing. 

Lastly. Death ; — It is an old tale, how Heath is 
miniatured in sleep. Both are a lying down shrouded 
in a darkened chamber, where the stir of life is hushed, 
and the light of life does not penetrate. And from 
both there shall be an awaking ; — for “ I beh'eve in the 
Besurrection of the Body.” I believe that, as the stir 
in the house begins again with the dawn, — so, when 
the present Economy shall have run its course, those 
dreary abodes which the cypress and the yew over- 
shadow, shall be peopled with life, and resound with 
Hallelujah 

Such is the analogy between Human Life and the day, 
which results from the fact that one is the rudiment of 
the other. How let us avail ourselves of this fact in the 
conduct of our spii’itual life. In place of that constant 
reaching forward into the future of Time which cha- 
racterizes the natural man, let us devote ourselves to 
doing in the faith and fear of God the duties which call 
for immediate discharge, and to meeting in His strength 
the temptations which to-day are imminent. Let our 
horizon of forethou'ght and care in things spiritual, as 
w'-ell as in things natural, be nightfall. To coin afresh, 
an old proverb, which is homely to vulgarity, — a 
coinage, by which it would gain much in moral value. 
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as well as in gracefulness, — “ Let us take care of the 
days ; and the years Avill take care of themselves.” 

But, alas ! in the minds of many readers there rises 
up the discouraging thought, so paralyzing to effort, 
that ah'eady numerous days have dropped away into the 
gulf of unreclaimed possibilities, like the autumn leaves 
of trees which grow on the brink of a deep and dark 
ravine ; and that on each of them, even though they 
have been spent in secular activities, and in eager run- 
ning to and fro in quest of worldly wealth or worldly 
distinction, might be inscribed (like oracles upon the 
Sibylline leaves) the motto which poor Hugh Grotius 
deemed appropriate to his whole life ; “I have wasted 
my life in laboriously doing nothing at all.” Nothing 
have we done for God in those days, nothing in the 
work of our salvation ; and all beside that man can do 
is vanity. Be it so. But the Gospel, the Good News 
from Heaven, is not without hope for us, nor without 
that which is inseparable from hope, a new spring of 
energy. Although in the system of the Natural Life 
of man. Time past can never be recalled, there is such 
a thing in the Economy of Grace as “ redeeming the 
time.” When our works are done with a full faith in 
the pardoning, restoring Love of Christ, with an ardent 
enthusiastic desire to please Him, and yield Him all the 
little miserable tribute that we can, — when conscious- 
ness of past falls and neglected opportunities redoubles 
our energy, — when, like Peter, plunging into the water 
to meet his Lord, we burn with desire to show Him 
that we love Him more than those, who have not 
wounded Him so deeply, — then in those days of vigo- 
rous Christian impulse we redeem the time, and God 
restores to us the years which the locust of self-.ndul- 
gence or irreligious toil has eaten. 

Lift up, then, the hands that hang doAvn, and the 
feeble knees ! Gc i gives us more days still, — gives 
them surely that they may be redeemed, not that they 
ma3r follow their predecessors into the dark ravine of 
unreclaimed opportunities. If He lightens our darkness 
once again, a fresh dawn to-morrow will suffuse itself 
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over tlie face of Nature. My reader, why should it not 
he a dawn of spiritual life, and hope, and energy in thy 
breast, — a dawn whicli shall shine more and more unto 
the perfect day, — the day of consummated holiness and 
endless enjoyment ? 


CHAPTER II. 

0]V 'DM’ITT OP EFFOET IN THE SEEVICE OP GOD. 

“ Thou art careful and troubled about many things ; bul 
one thing is needful .''' — Luke s. 4d, 4<2, 

W 'TTA T a depth is there, combined with what a simpli- 
cit}'', in the words of Our Blessed Lord ! On a very 
fair and bright day, we sometimes see the sea at the 
distance of a few boat’s-lengths from the shore so per- 
fectly’- clear, that we can literally count the pebbles 
at the bottom. If we were to throw ourselves out 
of the boat, we should find that we were strangely 
deceived as to the depth of that water. Its crystal 
clearness has made us think it much shallower than 
in truth it is, and we should find ourselves, to our 
surprise, far out of our depth in it. So it is Avitli the 
maxims of Holy Scripture in general ; but specially 
with those gracious sayings, which fell from the lips of 
the Incarnate Wisdom. So simple that a child can 
understand them, they are at the same time so pro- 
found, that the intellect of the most highly gifted and 
highly cultivated philosopher cannot fathom them. The 
principles asserted in them, while they are perfectly 
plain and intelligible, admit of an infinite variety of 
applications to the conduct of life ; applications which 
the spiritual mind is instructed by God to make for 
itself. 

One great secret of success in the Christian warfare 
is quietness of mind. Without interior peace, there is 
no such thing as true Religion. The peace, which by 

s 
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simple faitli in Christ the conscience obtains, is the 
first step in Sanctification. All Christian vu’tue is 
built upon that foundation, — “ Therefore being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” And still through our whole course, 
Christ’s Blood of Atonement and His Life of perfect 
Bighteousness are the great fountains of peace which 
travel with us, just as the stream, which flowed from 
the smitten Bock, followed Israel in their pilgrimage. 
But, if we are to have success in the pursuit of holiness 
and in meeting our spiritual foes, there must be peace 
not only in the consciousness of our acceptance, 
but peace also in effort and endeavour. The area of 
holiness is a very wide area; and by attempting to 
fill it all at once, we may overtax our resources, waste 
our strength, and throw ourselves out of heart. ® 

We will, therefore, in tliis Chapter offer some 
remarks on the principle of spiritual policy which we 
should adopt, if we desire successfully to meet that 
discouragement which results from distraction of mind. 
The principle is thus given us by Our Blessed Lord, — 
“ One thing is needful.” And this, among various 
other applications of it, all equally wholesome and 
Avise, we interpret to mean, — “ Let there be one idea at 
the foundation of your spiritual character, round which 
that character forrns itself : let one single principle be 
the foundation of all your obedience to God’s com- 
mandments. You will never succeed, while you are 
paying equal attention at one and the same time to 
every department of the Divine Law.” A speculative 
difficulty will perhaps be felt here, Avhich it is well to 
encounter at the outset. 

Are we not bound, it may be asked, to strive after 
the fulfilment of all God’s commandments ? Does not 
the holy Psalmist say, “ Then shall I not be ashamed, 
when I have resjject unto all Thy commandments ? ” 
If therefore any one should advise us to fasten our 
attention principally upon one of these commandments, 
]s he not relaxing the stringency of the Divine La^v, 
and imposing upon us a single obligation, where God 
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has imposed upon us many ? This reasoning is very 
plausible, hut not really somid. 

The heathen philosopher, Aristotle, speaking of mere 
natural virtues, points out that they are so linked to- 
gether, that if a man possessed one virtue in absolute 
perfection, he must perforce possess the rest. And a 
similar remark may he made respectmg the graees of 
the Christian character. They hang together more or 
less, and one draws another in its train. We may see 
an instance of this in St. Paul’s inspired panegyric on 
Charity. Bead carefully through all the features of 
Charity, which he pourtrays in that grand chapter, and 
you v/ill find yourself often crying out, Wh}'-, this is 
not charity at all, which he is describing, hut some 
other grace, to which we give a distinct name.” For 
instance, “ Charity is not puflhd up.” This seems 
rather an attribute of Humility than of Charity. 
Again ; “ Charity doth not behave itself unseemly ;” 
i. e, shows taste and tact in finer points of conduct. 
This sounds rather like Courtesy than Hke Charity. 
But yet the inspired Apostle is not wandering from his 
point. Love has the closest connexion with humilit}'’ 
and courtesy, so that perfect love can never exist 
■without either. Every breach of love in the world is 
due more or less to pride. Whence come all wran- 
glings, jars, and discords, but fi’om a secret feeling that 
a certain precedence and certain rights are our due, and 
a determination always to stand upon those rights, and 
never to waive that precedence ? Strike at the root 
of this feehng in the heart, and you strike at the root 
of every quarrel ; or, in other words, secure humility in 
any mind of man, and 3’-ou secure love, at least on its 
negative side. The case is the same with courtesy. 
Perfect love would involve perfect courtesy ; that is to 
say, a nice sense of propriety in our intercourse with 
others, and a delicacy of feeling towards them. So far 
as any one is defective in this perfect courtesy, he 
wants one of the finer features of love. 

Again ; it is the law of the natm’al characters of all 
of us that one particular feature or class of features 

R 2 
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stands out prominently, and gives its complexion to 
the whole character. We may be quite sure that our 
spiritual characters mil form themselves in the same 
way. They will have a pervading colour, they will 
manifest a particular leaning, whether we wish it or 
not. Our minds are so constituted that each feature 
of them cannot he equally developed. !Nor indeed is it 
consistent with Grod’s design in regard to His Church 
that it should be so. That design includes variety of 
mind. As each stone has its place in an arch, and no 
one stone will fit into the place of another, so the mind 
of each Christian, with its various moral and in- 
tellectual endowments, has its peculiar place and its 
appropriate functions in the vast Temple of the Church 
of Christ. 

St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John, were equally good 
Christians ; but the mind of the first did not adapt 
itself easily to the evangelization of the Gfentiles ; that 
of the second was not contemplative j that of the third 
had no high gifts of administration and rule, though 
it was endowed with a marvellous insight. It is the 
Lord’s design now, as it was then, that His different 
servants should exhibit different graces of the Christian 
character ; and we shall do well in framing our minds 
to the holiness which He requires, to frame them with 
reference to His design, and with the eye constantly 
fixed upon it. 

Put again ; and this has a most important bearing 
on the question at issue ; — all growth proceeds upon 
the principle which we are recommending. Hatural 
groAvth means the gathering together of particles of 
matter round a single nucleus, which nucleus appro- 
priates and assimilates those particles. If we take a 
small fragment of the blossom of a flower, and examine 
it with a powerful microscope, we sliall see that it 
consists of a series of colour-cells, ranged in perfect 
order, (like the cells in a honeycomb, or the stones in a 
tessellated pavement,) which contain the pigment of 
the flower. Originally there was but one single cell, 
containing the vital principle of the whole flower ; but 
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as the germ was fed by the dews and rains of heaven, 
and by the moisture of the earth, it gathered to itself 
particles from the elements which surrounded it, and 
gradually formed a daughter cell, and then another, 
and another, until the whole resulted at length in this 
magnificent mosaic of cells, so far superior to any 
pavement which King Solomon had in his palace, or 
even in his temple. Well, spiritual growth proceeds 
by the same rule as natural ; it is for the most part a 
development out of one sentiment, an accretion round 
the nucleus of one idea. It is our part to watch this 
law of our minds, and to endeavour by prayer and 
forethought, and wise effort, to turn it to account. 

Now, practically, how is this to be ? 

1. There can he no doubt that the besetting sin 
or fault, if any one is prominent, should be the first 
quarter in which the Christian should turn his 
thoughts, and prayers, and efforts. His particular 
shortcoming is an indication by God in what part of 
the field his work lies. Having ascertained, then, his 
besetting sin (and we gave directions for doing this in 
a preceding Chapter), let him set himself as his main 
business, dismissing other matters for the present, 
however interesting to his curiosity, or attractive to his 
tastes, to adopt a course of life wholly contrary to it in 
thought, word, and deed. Let the main tenor of his 
life be a continual prayer and struggle in God’s 
strength against this one sin. And he will find ere 
long that other graces are forming in his mind, besides 
that which he has set himself specially to cultivate. 
This perhaps may be the explanation of the pheno- 
menon, which puzzles us in many Scriptm’e characters, 
— that they fail signally in the very grace which they 
most especially illustrate. The truth may be, that 
this was originally the very weak point of their 
character, — that Moses, for example, was by nature 
impatient and irritable ; but that waging special war 
against this sin, he became by grace the meekest of 
men, though nature broke out again when he was tried 
with unusual severity at Meribah. 
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At all events it is certain that “ the one thing 
needful” for those beset with any moral and sphitual 
infirmity, is to rid themselves of it, rootmg it, as far as 
possible out of their hearts, with loathing and abhor- 
rence. Until this is achieved, there is no business for 
them of equal importance. 

2. But supposing that, on a survey of our character, 
it should not appear that any one fault or sin has a 
greater prominence than another, (though this will 
rarely be the case,) we may then set ourselves to 
choose, according to our own inclinations, some broad 
Scriptural principle which may be made the foundation 
of our whole spiritual character. We may devote our 
life, or at all events, some period of it, to the cultiva- 
tion and illustration of one particular grace. Let me 
give one or two examples. “ Hallowed be Thy Name,” 
is the earliest petition of the Lord’s Prayer. We 
conclude that the hallowing of the Name of Uod is the 
object which should lie nearest to the heart of a true 
Christian. Now let us take this to ourselves as our 
rule of life, — devote ourselves steadily, for a longer or 
shorter period, to the fulfilment of this duty as the 
“ one thing needful.” Let us set ourselves to hallow 
Cod’s Word by never introducing it lightly in conver- 
sation, or using it to point a jest, however innocent, 
and by always lifting up our heart for dmne illmni- 
nation while we read it, thus practically placing a 
difference between it and other books. Let us set our- 
selves to hallow the congregation of Chi-ist’s Church, 
by never joining in Euhlic Worship without calling 
seriously to mind that He is in the midst of us. Let 
us set ourselves to hallow Cod’s Temple, which is our 
body, by thinking much of the consecration which it 
(no less than the soul) has received in Baptism, and 
by carefully separating it, by means of abstinence, if 
need be, from all approaches to impiu’ity. And finally 
let us set ourselves to counteract in our own minds the 
miscliief, incident to a controversial age, of discussing 
religious subjects of the gravest moment with a certain 
flippant fluency. The practice of interlarding conver- 
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sation, with oaths is now happily almost extinct ; but 
the levity and irreverence which gave rise to it may 
show itself in other forms, and often does show itself 
even among religious people. We may bandy the 
Sacred Name about in a theological argument, and 
discuss topics into which angels fear to intrude, in 
the rash and hasty way in which Uzziah handled the 
ark, and mth as little awe upon our spirits. Other 
details in the application of the principle will suggest 
themselves, into which I need not enter. 

Or we might attempt to make poverty of spirit — 
the subject of the first Beatitude — the leading thought 
of our religious character. We might set ourselves 
to cultivate this grace as the “ one thing needful by 
meditating frequently on our misery and wretchedness, 
on our shameful and numerous falls, on the repeated 
failure of our resolutions, on the subtle and powerful 
enemies by which we are sm’rounded, watched, and 
opposed, and on the far greater progress in grace which 
others have made, with advantages much inferior to 
our own. Also by welcoming humiliations, and mor- 
tifications of our vanity, whether great or small, and 
blessing Grod for them, as bitter but wholesome medi- 
cines suitable to our malady. By frankly confessing 
to our intimate friends, where it can be done discreetly 
and without risk of harm to them, the more flagrant 
evils of our life, with an entire willingness to lie as low 
in their eyes as we do in God’s, By constantly calling 
to mind and acknowledging before God that as for the 
gifts which we hold of Him, they are but gifts, and 
entail responsibilities without giving any cause for 
glorying ; and that the grace which is in us is grace, 
that is, free favour shown to the undeserving, and 
that our very correspondence to grace comes of this 
free favour, and not of any good thing which dweUeth 
in us. 

Having chosen our principle, whatever it be, it will 
be part of the business of every morning to anticipate 
the occasions on which it may be brought into exercise, 
and to seek the help of Our Lord, that we may be 
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faithful when those occasions arise ; and it will he part 
of the business of every evening to examine our con- 
sciences in reference to this one needful thing, and 
ascertain by a searching inquiry how the resolution has 
been kept. 

It will be well to say, in conclusion, one word of 
advice as to the sort of principle which it is desirable to 
choose for the purpose of building upon it a holy life. 
Choose not, then, too narrow a principle, — by which I 
mean one which gives no scope for exercise or trial, 
except on rare occasions. Suppose, for example, that 
submission to the will of God under the loss of friends 
were chosen as the principle. There is not here room 
enough for every-day practice. Bereavement, much as 
it behoves us to conduct ourselves well when it does 
come, is of rare occurrence. 

On the other hand,' too broad a principle will destroy 
the unity of aim and endeavour, which is recommended. 
Too broad a principle is in fact more principles than 
one, and so defeats the end. For which reason, if the 
principle fixed upon be very broad, it will be wise to 
narrow it a little in the earlier stages of the spiritual 
life, that our attention may not be distracted and our 
resolve enfeebled, by multiplicity of detail. Not of 
course that we may excuse ourselves from the obliga- 
tion of any part of God’s Law ; but that unity of effort 
in striving after its observance, the setting before us 
one thing as for the time supremely needful, is the true 
secret of keeping it at all. 

Finally, choose a principle to which your mind is 
naturally drawn when in a right frame. We are all 
attracted by different lines of thought in religion, and 
no man has a I’ight to impose upon his neighbour his 
own line. If you read the Scriptures daily with prayer, 
simplicity, and thoughtfulness, it cannot fail that some 
of the thoughts which arise upon them will be made to 
breathe and burn in your heart. So came home the 
words of Jesus to the disciples on the road to Emmaus, 
while He talked with them by the way, and while He 
opened to them the Scriptures. Consider, when you 
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receive these inspirations, whether they may not be 
given for some special purpose ; whether they may not 
take shape in some definite practical resolve. 

We have pointed out one method of obviating those 
distractions which are so baffling to Christian progress, 
and we will end by a general counsel to cultivate quiet- 
ness of mind in all other ways as well as in this. 
Never shall we attain to holiness, so long as we are 
careful and troubled about many things. Cares and 
anxieties, even of a spiritual character, must be thrown 
upon God ; the mind must be alDsolutely unburdened 
of them ; and we must leave our Father to provide for 
them, when the need arises. If business presses, one 
thing must be done at a time, well rather than rapidly, 
and whatsoever affair is not immediately imminent, 
must be left to settle itself as best it may. Scruples of 
conscience, those great foes of progress, must be over- 
come by taking a healthy and manly view of the duties 
of religion, by fixing our minds upon its great essentials, 
and sometimes by communicating the case to a discreet 
and pious adviser. But sins, — actual and humbling 
falls, — may not these legitimately distress and harass 
the mind, and make the hands hang down, and palsy 
the knees ? No ; not if the true policy in such cases 
is rightly understood. Take the fall as another im- 
pressive lesson of the utter vanity of self-reliance, and 
the utter depravity of thy own nature. Go straight 
to the Good Physician, whose doors are always open, 
and ask Him to heal thy guilt with His Blood, thy 
fallen will with His Grace. Never did petitioner apply 
to Him for bodily healing who failed to obtain it. 
Is it conceivable that He will be less gracious, when we 
come to Him to sue for the supply of our spiritual 
wants ? Who put it into our hearts to sue ? Who 
draws us to His footstool ? Who but Himself ? And 
will He reject the prayer of His own instigation ? 

“ How shall our Divine Shepherd, who followed 
after His lost sheep for three and thirty years with 
loud and bitter cries through that painful and thorny 
way, wherein He spilt His heart’s blood, and laid 
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down His life, — how shall He refuse to turn His 
quickening glance upon the poor sheep which now follow 
Him with a desire, though sometimes faint and feeble, 
to obey Him? If He ceased not to search most 
diligentty for the blind and deaf sinner, the lost piece of 
money of the Grospel, till He found him ; can He abandon 
one, who, like a lost sheep, cries and calls piteously upon 
his Shepherd ? If the Lord knocks continually at the 
heart of man, desiring to enter in and sup there, and to 
communicate to it His gifts, who can believe that when 
that heart opens and invites Him to enter. He will 
turn a deaf ear to the invitation, and refuse to come 
in'?” 


CHAPTER III. 

OP THE WAT IN WHICH WE SHOULD SEEK TO 
EDIFY OTHERS. 

“ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good loorhs, and glorify your Lather lohich is in 
heaven L — Matt. v. 16. 

Nothing is a more sure and regular indication of the 
birth of true religion in the heart, than the presence 
them of a desire to do good. Desire to do good is “ the 
spot of God’s Children,” — ^the spot which the inward 
operation of His Grace throws out upon the surface of 
the moral constitution. No devout man ever lacked 
altogether this uniform mark of a devout mind. For 
did not Our Lord go about doing good ? And is He 
not our great Exemplar ? And must not Christian 
men seek in some way or other to do good, if they 
would at all conform themselves to this Exemplar ? 
Such is the implicit reasoning of every mind, almost 
on the first moment of its taking up earnestly with 
Personal Religion. And who shall find a flaw in it, or 
say it is incorrect ? 

^ The Spii'itual Combat, chap. Hi. 
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Yet this desire, from not being ahvays directed in the 
right channel, has led good men into mistakes, whic i 
have not only laid waste their own spiritual hte, and 
corrupted the fountains of piety within them, hut have 
also rent the seamless vest of Christ, and introduced 
schism into that Jerusalem, which was originally built 
as a city that is at unity in itself. Instances of the 
latter result are unhappily of frequent occurrence 
among the middle and lower classes of this coim ly. 
A man hitherto licentious, or at all events u ei y 
thoughtless and godless, receives his first le igious 
impressions from some sermon which he has casim y 
heard, or some startling dispensation of God s 
vidence. The religious instinct is newly created in him, 
and operates (partly from its veiy strangeness to the 
man’s ordinary habits) with wonderful freshness and 
vigour. Unhappily for him, neither he, nor any one 
else who has influence with him, perceives that this 
Instinct needs guidance. It is a strong motive power, 
like steam in the natural world, and like steam it may 
produce an explosion and do mischief as well as convey 
passengers along a road or across an ocean. Unguided, 
and abandoned to its natural operation, it too often 
does the former. The man feels, (and remember that 
it is part of the instinct of Grace within him that he 
should feel,) “ I must do good to my neighbours. 
Then comes in the fallacy, — the fundamental mistake, 
— that this good can be done in no other way than by 
preacliing, or, in other words, by direct religious ad- 
monition, designed and intended to edify. Our Lord 
preached ; and before life ascended. He said, “ Go ye 
and preach accordingly the Apostles preached St, 
Paul preached; and why, this new convert thinks, 
should not he ? So preach he will ; and if his circum- 
stances are such that he cannot preach in the church, 
he will preach in a meeting-house, and become a httle 
focus at once of spiritual, or I should rather say 
fanatical, excitements and parochial discontents. So he 
gets together his knot of disciples, and the plain brick 
building of studied ugliness is reared, and the good old 
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chui’ch, witli its solemn and reverend services and un- 
exciting doctrine, is forsaken by some who indeed never 
yielded to it any rational or intelligent allegiance, and 
the schismatic begins, as he conceives, to edify. Now 
it is quite clear that this result is wrong ; as clear as that 
the main motive which led to it is good. We are 
driven, therefore, to infer that there has been some 
mistake as to the true method of edifying others, which 
has vitiated the conclusion. 

Let us examine in this Chapter the nature of the 
duty of edification, and ask bow it is to be fulfilled by 
persons in general. 

The fundamental passage, on which the duty of 
Edification is built, is found in the fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew , — “ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.’’ It should be remarked, in 
reference to this text, that the Sermon on the Mount, 
from which it is taken, is a perfect code of Christian 
Duty ; so that nothing can claim to be a general duty, 
binding on all disciples, but what can find and show you 
its place in that Sermon. I say binding on all disciples ; 
for to the disciples, not exclusively to the Apostles, was 
it spoken. And we may observe, in passing, that 
grievous mistakes are occasionally made, by the indis- 
criminate application to allChristians,of whatwas said to 
the Apostlesof Christ in their Apostolic character. Thus, 
the words, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” are often ignorantly quoted, as 
if they made the literal and direct evangelization of the 
world the duty of every private Christian. Quite as 
reasonably might it be maintained that all Christians 
have the power of remitting and retaining sins, because 
to the Eleven it was said, “Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted ; and whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.” Those words were ad- 
dressed to a particular body of men, raised up to per- 
form a particular work, whose gifts, qualifying them for 
this work, were peculiar, and died with them, never to 
revive ; while their functions are, in all essential points. 
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continued in the great Office of the Christian Ministry. 
The glorious Sermon on the Mount is of no such limited 
scope, hut embraces within the compass of its require- 
ments the infant of days who was baptized 3’-esterday, 
quite as much as the hearers who sat on the windy hill- 
side listening to it, and tluilled with the sweetness and 
the solemnity of the Divine Discourse. Here, then, we 
are to seek for, and hence we are to gather, that duty 
of Edification which is incumbent upon all alike ; and 
thus it runs, — “ Let your light shine before men.” 

It will be seen, by referring to the context, what is 
the precise force and significance of this precept. The 
temptation of the piimitive disciples, who lived in the 
days vdien persecution was abroad, would be to wrap up 
in their own bosoms their Christian Profession, so that it 
should not transpire and involve them in trouble. Is it 
not enough, they would think, to beheve in Christ with 
my heart, without the confession of the lips, without 
apprising a scornful and malignant world of my con- 
victions ? In reply to all which corrupt reasonings. Our 
Lord tells them that it is unlawful for them in any way 
to hide or obscure their profession. Freely allow it to 
transpire, says He, — for such is His sentiment, clothed 
in a modern dress, — ye are the light of the world, and 
God hath not kindled this light of grace in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation, in order that it 
should be covered up or hid. “ Men do not light a 
candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, 
and it giveth light unto aU that are in the house. Let 
your light so shine before men, that the}'' may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” Now what is there in the passage, thus 
understood, to prove that Christians generally are under 
the obhgation of giving direct religious admonition to 
their neighbours ? Edification by example, and not by 
admonition, is what the Lord is speaking of; for He 
sa3''s distinctly, “ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may,” — not hear your good words, — but, “ see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” Nor does He prescribe Edification by 
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example ybr the sahe of edification. He does not bid 
us do any thing, which otherwise we would not have 
done, for the sole purpose of edifying another man. 
He does not say, “ Strive to fix attention on your good 
works, and to make them arrest observation;” He does 
not say, “ Wave the light about, and flourish it in -the 
air, and say to aU the world, Take notice, brother, here 
is a light but what He says is simply, Aa/xi/^arco, JLet 
it shine. Every light will and must shine as a matter 
of course, and must enlighten all that are in the 
chamber, unless there is an intervening obstacle in the 
way ; and what Our Lord forbids, is the placing such 
an obstacle in the way through moral cowardice and 
fear of man’s censure. Christian, come out and be 
seen ! Ho slinking there into a dusky corner, in order 
that your world-opposed ways may escape a sneer. Let 
men see you evidently conducting yourself on super- 
natural pj’inciples, living above the world, quietly and 
unostentatiously serving God in your vocation. Be 
much in Communion with God ; strive to adorn your 
profession with every grace ; while at the same time 
you do not shun the world’s eye or make the smallest 
compromise of principle. 

You see that all this falls far short of, or rather is 
an entirely different thing from, a general exhortation 
to edif}’' by admonition. Without denying that, under 
certain circumstances, such admonition may be a part 
of our duty towards our neighbour, it is certain that 
(even under such circumstances) it is a dehcate and 
difficult task, and not without certain dangers for both 
parties concerned. 

It may be of use briefly to point out some of the 
dangers. 

First. The religious admonition of others, where we 
have no definite call to the work, proceeds upon an 
assumption of superiority in the person admonishing, 
the acting upon which is likely to develope and 
strengthen spiritual pride. Smnly the assumption 
that I am better than the man whom I propose to 
admonish, might j)rove to be baseless, if I knew more. 
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We are wholly ignorant of another’s inner life ; we 
can never look deeper than the outward appearance. 
He may be dry, and cold, and hard (to aU appearance) , 
and irresponsive to religious appeals; and j^et it is 
possible that that irresponsiveness may come from 
intensity of reverence, and from the fact that, while mine 
is a shallow character, his is a deep one. And tliis is 
certain, that I am conscious of far more evil in myself, 
than ever has transpired to my knowledge as existing in 
him. Of course, the case is wholly different, if I have a 
commission to instruct him, or if our relative positions 
in society, as in the case of master and servant, teacher 
and scholar, make it my duty to do so. The admonition 
then rests upon the commission, or upon my position in 
Society, both which are quite independent of my own 
j’eligious attainments. But when I have nothing but 
those religious attainments to rest it- upon, I should 
surely be rather chary of admonition than otherwise, 
unless it is a very clear case that my religious attain- 
ments are superior to his. 

Secondly. Such admonition is almost always a failure. 
The feeling that he is to be lectured, and that too by 
one who cannot found any claim upon his position, 
generally sets a man’s bristles up, and puts him at onee 
into an attitude of hostility to truth, which drives out 
the little grace that there may be in him. Ho ; if we 
wish (as every Christian must wish) to do good to 
others, let us pave the way by little acts of help, 
kindness, and self-sacrifice sho\vn to our neighbour 
when in a difficulty. Let us hve hard by him in such a 
manner that the most careless observer cannot help 
observing that we are conducting ourselves upon Chris- 
tian principle. A time will come, perhaps, when he will 
say of us, under distress and convictions, “ I believe 
that his rehgion is something more than talk ; for I 
have seen his light shining before men ; and I shall go 
to him and ask his advice.” Then, acting on the same 
principle which we have hitherto observed towards him, 
we may give him all the help we can in the way o£ 
advice, but still without parade, or pretence to more 
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than we really know or have felt, — without flashing the 
light in his eyes. 

Thh’dly. The diffusion of spiritual feeling — its 
being allowed to come abroad too freely (and it must 
more or less come abroad in religious conversation) — is 
any thing but healthy for this delicate plant. If any 
man questions this, I say, “ Go and try.” Take a very 
intimate and confidential friend ; and divulge freely 
to him, by letter or otherwise, what are called your 
religious experiences, your feelings in prayer and medi- 
tation, your delight in certain parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, and so forth. Of course, admonition may 
be given much short of this ; but yet such an effusion 
of the heart is the direction in which admonition is 
tending, for it always implies, and almost always 
expresses, something of spiritual feeling in the ad- 
monisher. Well ; are you any the better for it, when it 
is done ? Is prayer more or less easy, when you have 
thus unburdened your heart ? Has not the odour of 
devotion lost something of its fragrance and freshness, 
by being allowed too freely to come abroad ? It is sure 
to transpire any how, if you Avill simply let it alone ; 
but you cannot force vents for it-, without doing it 
mischief. 

We have said enough to counteract the mistaken 
notion of the way in which the Edification of others 
should be carried on, and will just exhibit in conclusion 
the positive side of this duty. 

In a word, then, we are not so much to aim at the 
edification of others, as to set a wholesome example, 
and to see that there are no obstructions in the way 
of our edifying. 

Resolve to know much of the inward life of Religion. 
Cultivate in every possible way a spirit of private 
devotion. Determine to know the power of Prayer, as 
distinct from its form. Practise more and more in all 
companies, and under all circumstances, the thought of 
the Presence of God. Seek more and more to throw a 
spiritual meaning and significance into your pursuit ; to 
do it more simply and exclusively from the motive of 
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pleasing God, and less from all other motives. Try, by 
a hoi}' intention, to give even to the more trifling 
actions of the day a religious value. This will he 
feeding the light with oil. 

Then as to not obstructing it. Never lower your 
principles to the world’s standard. Never let sin, how- 
ever popular it may be, have any sanction or coun- 
tenance from you, even by a smile. The manly con- 
fession of Christ before men, when His cause is un- 
popular, is made by Himself the condition of His con- 
fessing us before His Father. If people find out that we 
are earnestl}^ religious, as they soon will, if the light is 
shining, let us make them heartily welcome to the in- 
telligence, and allow them to talk and criticize as much 
as they please. And then, again, in order that the light 
may shine without obstruction, in order that it may 
easily transpire what we are, we must be simple, and 
study simplicity. This is b}’’ no means so eas}’- as it at 
first sight appears ; for in this highly artificial and pre- 
tentious age all Society is* overlaid with numerous 
affectations. Detest affectation, as the contrary of 
truth, and as hypocrisy on a small scale ; and allow 
yourself freely to be seen by those around you in your 
true colours. There is an affectation of indifference to 
all things, and of a lack of general sensibility, which is 
becoming very prevalent in this age, and which is the 
sworn foe to all simplicity of character. The persons 
who labour under this moral disorder pretend to have 
lost their freshness of interest in every thing ; for them, 
as they would have it believed, there is no surprise and 
no enthusiasm. Without assuming that they are really 
the unimpressionable creatures which they would make 
themselves out to be, we may warn them that the 
wilful dissembling of a generous emotion is the way to 
suppress it. As Christians, we must eschew untruth in 
every form ; we must labour to seem just what we are, 
— ^neither better nor worse. To be true to God and to 
the thought of His Presence all day long, and to let 
self occupy as little as possible of our thoughts ; to care 
much for His approval, and comparatively little for the 

T 
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impression we are making on others ; — to feed the 
inward light with oil, and then freely to allow it to shine, 
— this is the great secret of Edification. May He 
indoctrinate ns into it, and dispose and enable us to 
illustrate it in our practice ! 


CHAPTEE TV. 

Iir WHAT THE SPIEITHAL LITE CONSISTS. 

“ And He opened Sis mouth, and taught them, saying, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit : for their' s is the 
Icingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : 
for they shall he comforted. Blessed are the meelc : 
for they shall i/nherit the earth. Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness : for 
they shall he filled. Blessed are the merciful : for 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in 
heart : for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemahers : for theij shall he called the childA'en of 
God. Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sahos for their' s is the Tcingdom of 
hea/ven." — Matt. v. 2 — 10. 

It may seem somewhat singular, at or towards the end 
of a work, which has been devoted to the subject of 
Personal Eeligion, to give an answer to the question, 
“ In what does the Spiritual Life consist ?” This defi- 
nition, lying as it does at the foundation of the whole 
subject, should have been made, it would appear, rather 
at the outset than the close. To this I can only reply 
that, if not formally made hitherto, it has all along 
been presupposed, implied, and often explicitly referred 
to ; and that it is far from useless at the close of any 
systematic course of teacliing to bring out into full 
prominence the fundamental idea or ideas of the whole 
course, before finally bidding adieu to the subject. This 
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inusii be my justification for introducing tin’s question 
at so late a peiaod. 

In ivliat then does the Spiritual Life consist ? Unless 
the answer to this question is very clearly defined in 
our own minds, we shall assuindly never make any 
solid attainment, but shall be ahvays building and 
unbuilding, “ ever learning and never able to come to 
the knowledge of the Truth,” — and all from a funda- 
mental blunder or confusedness of thought. 

I. First, then, by way of clearing away popular and 
prevalent errors, we may broadly assert these negative 
positions, that the Spiritual Life consists neither in 
ordinances, nor in actions, nor yet, as some seem to 
imagine, in activities. Let not the assertion be mis- 
understood. The Spiritual Life is closely connected 
with ordinances, actions, and activities, — but it no 
more stands in these things — it is no more ordinance, 
or action, or activity — than the life of a tree is the fruit 
of the tree, or the means used for cultivating the tree. 

1. It does not consist in Ordinances., many or few. 
It does not stand in many prayers, ejaculatory or stated, 
nor in hearing many Sermons, nor in studying many 
chapters of the Bible, nor in many acts of Public 
Worship, nor even in many Communions. These are 
means, in God’s Hand, of kindling the Spiritual Life 
in the soul of man, or means of feeding the flame when 
kindled ; but they are not the flame itself, they ai’e not 
the life. It may be very necessary for a fruit-tree, in 
order to its bearing fruit, that its roots should be stirred 
with the s^iade, overlaid with the manure, moistened 
with the watering-pot ; but nothing can be clearer 
than that the spade, the manui'e, and the watering-pot 
are distinct things from the life of the tree. Yet so 
apt are we (at least in spiritual subjects) to confound 
means with ends, and to erect the means into an end, — 
an intellectual perplexity, indeed, but one which some- 
times appears to me to bear a trace of the Fall, and to 
be due ultimately to the corruption of our nature, — 
that even religious people often find it hard to conceive 
of a devout life in the absence of an apparatus of ordi- 

T 2 
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nances : whereas it is quite clear that such might exist 
where, for some reason or other, the ordinances could 
not be had ; in which case God, w^ho is independent of 
ordinances, would no doubt supply their virtue imme* 
diately to the soul. The whole system of Monasticism 
is an exaggeration of this fundamental error. If a man 
has once brought himself to believe that vital religion is 
not only much helped by (which is true) , but actually 
stands in, the study and meditation of God’s Word, 
and stated acts of worship, private and public, — of 
course it is only the logical sequence from such a 
view that, dismissing secular affairs altogether, and re- 
tiring from Society, he should abandon himself wholly 
to these exercises of Keligion. But if, on the other 
hand, it is perceived and acknowledged that ordinances 
exist for the sake of living well, that is, devoutly and 
spiritually, it is then seen to be a mistake and an inver- 
sion of the reasonable method of proceeding to live for 
Ordinances, which is precisel}’" the principle of mon- 
astic life. It is a very pregnant saying of Our Blessed 
Lord’s, that “ the Sabbath Avas made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” We may apply it not merelj^ 
to the observance of Sunday, but to all those ordinances 
which the seventh day of rest represents, and with 
which it is associated in our minds. These ordinances 
are made for you, not you for them. They are de- 
signed to bless your inner spirit Avith love, and joy, and 
peace ; not designed to be an iron frame, a Procrustean 
bed, to the measure of Avhich that inner spirit is pain- 
fully to cramp itself. Accordingljq Avherever Our Lord 
and His Apostles touch upon the essence and vitals of 
true religion, there is an ominous silence as to ordinance, 
however explicitly ordinances may be recommended in 
other connexions. The beginning of the Divine Ser- 
mon on the Mount goes to the root of the matter, and 
answers the fundamental question, — “ In what does 
true religion stand?” Our Lord is there describing 
not the furnitAire, food, and clothing of the Spiritual 
Life, but the very life itself, AAdiich is more than meat, 
and the very body itself, which is more than raiment. 
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And not a single ordinance is mentioned from beginning 
to end of the Beatitudes. Where St. Paul details the 
fruits of the Spirit, the same silence is observable. 
And his compendious and noble description of the 
kingdom of God in the human soul runs thus ; ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink,” — it stands not 
in outward institutions, but in interior affections, — 
“ but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

2, The spiritual Life does not consist in actions. 
The actions are the result, the fruit, but they are not 
the life of the tree. Yet how frequently, in the popular 
estimate of the subject, are the two confounded. How 
gladly would many accept this definition as perfectly 
adequate, and as exhau, sting the subject — “ The life of 
true religion is a life of usefulness, full of good works 
and almsdeeds which are done !” There is, of course, 
no question that where the life of true religion exists, it 
produces these. “ Every good tree,” says Our Lord, 
“ bringeth forth good fruit.” But though the circula- 
tion of the sap secures the production of the fruit, the 
fruit is not the same thing as the circulation of the sap. 
Minds which recoil from the idea of a life devoted 
exclusively to ordinances, are often apt to fall into this 
opposite error. The sum and substance of true religion 
in their view is merely the going about doing good. 
If the good is done, if the hungry are- fed, the ignorant 
educated, the miserable relieved, they look no deeper 
nor ask any thing more ; this they think is true, deep, 
practical religion. But suppose the case of a man, 
entirely destitute of resources and abilities, labouring on 
perseveringly for the good of his fellow-creatures in a 
very humble sphere, yet blessed with no visible success, 
because he has none of the instinimentality necessary to 
secure success, — they m.ight rather hesitate to put him 
on a level with the supporter, patron, and advocate of 
many charities, whereas it is quite conceivable that in 
the eyes of God he stands on a far higher level. The 
tendency of our English mind, which seeks every where 
for definite and tangible results, strongly inclines us 
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to estimate character by outward usefulness. We take 
instinctively a hard external view of the fruits of the 
Spirit, looking at the thing done rather than at the 
mind of the doer. Whereas the Apostle Paul, in his 
enumeration of those fruits, does oiot mention a single 
action, but merely a series of tempers, — “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance.” 

3. We said, lastly, that the Spiritual Life does not con- 
sist in activities, that is, in intensified action. And we 
think the warning particularly needed in our own Church 
at the present day. Prom one cause or another we have 
a great deal of religious activity among us. This activity, 
however, is by no means exclusively due to religion ; 
religion, like every thing else, takes its colouring from 
the spirit of the age. Now the spii'it of the age is to 
be stirring, to hate and abolish sinecures, to let no man 
rest upon his oars. We all of us catch something of 
this spirit, which is about in the air just now, and our 
religion, like every other part of our character, takes a 
certain tone from it. We discover (what is awfully 
true) that there is a vast mass of misery and sin lying 
at our very doors. So we say, “ Let us be busy, and 
mend matters to the best of our ability.” The national 
genius here comes in to swell the tide of practical 
enthusiasm. Englishmen are always indisposed to 
speculation, always prompt to action. What an ap- 
paratus of philanthropy has been created by the spirit 
of religious enterprise, — special services, special sermons, 
schools of all sorts and for all classes, refuges and re- 
formatories, hospitals and houses of mercy, meetings, 
addresses from platforms, — ^like a forest of masts crowd- 
ing upon the eye in some busy, noisy dock ! Religious 
people are working in earnest, and with great zest. 
And shall I say that the zest is in some cases increased 
by the miserable controversies of the times on which 
we have fallen ? I do really believe it is so. There 
are many worthy people, young men entering the 
Ministry more especially, who have been sickened by 
controversies of religious doctrines altogether. They 
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are sliocked by the extravagances which they have wit- 
nessed on one side and the other ; and they cry out 
with Pilate, “What is truth?” Then follows the 
mischievous inference, The less we look into the spe- 
culative questions of religion altogether, the less we 
seek any definiteness of view on doctrinal subjects, the 
happier wiU be our minds and the greater our useful- 
ness. Behgion has another side, the practical; and to 
that side we will give our whole minds ; we will bury 
ourselves in our work, and thank God there is enough 
of it to divert us effectually from speculation.” If this 
tendency should operate much more extensively among 
us, we shall soon lose all dogma, that is, all precise 
statements of Christian doctrine, — and as Christian- 
'practice is no separable thing from Christian doctrine, 
but dependent upon it for its vitality, it may easily be 
conceived that we are approximating to a very sad 
state of things. Positive sceptical tendencies operate 
in the same direction ; the insinuation of modern 
sceptics being that the duties of Cliristianity are its 
only essential part, and that, if the fulfilment of these 
duties be secured, the end is answered ; its facts, — the 
Incarnation, Crucifixion, and Eesurrection, — need not 
be supposed to be historical events at all, but may be 
relegated to the domain of allegory, and looked upon as 
pious and edifying myths. Perplexed by these wicked 
doubts, seeing that they are wicked, and yet unable 
satisfactorily to resolve them, — ^there is many an ex- 
cellent man now-a-days, who is taldng refuge in his 
work, and feels that, while he is doing all the good in 
his power, his foot is planted upon an impregnable rock, 
from which it cannot be moved. Hence at this period 
of the religious history of our country more especially, 
the people of God need to be warned that the Spiritual 
Life does not stand in religious activities, however in- 
tense and fervent, but in something more internal. 

II. In what then, — ^this is our next point, — does it 
stand? Our Lord and His Apostles give one very 
unequivocal answer, “ The kingdom of God,” says 
Paul, “ is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
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Ghost.” “ Giving all diligence,” says Peter, as to the 
one thing needful, “ add to your faith, virtue ; and to 
virtue, knowledge ,• and to knowledge, temperance ; and 
to temperance, patience.; and to patience, godliness ; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
kindness, charity.” It is the Master, however, who 
gives the fullest and most methodical description of the 
graces which constitute the Spiritual Life. And in 
this description we recognize three points, first, that 
the Spiritual Life is internal ; secondly, that it is super- 
natural ; and, thirdlj'’, that it is developed amid the 
trials and antagonisms of daily life. 

Fii’st ; it is internal. It consists in a series of dis- 
positions wrought in the heart by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Any life, therefore, which is not more or 
less interior, is certainly not the life of the Spirit. Any 
life which is so busy as to leave no room for medita- 
tion and devout affection, any life which spends all its 
energies in external work, without ever rallying or re- 
collecting itself at its source, is certainly not the life of 
the Spirit. Any Martha’s life, cumbered about much 
serving, hut neglectful of sitting at the feet of the 
Divine Master, is certainly not the life of the Spirit. 
But we must say more. Hot even are private religious 
exercises, independent!}’’ of the mind with whicli they 
are performed, the life of the Spirit. Confession of sin, 
without a deep and humbling sense of it, is not Spiritual 
Life. And what must we say of a deep and humbling 
sense of it which does not literally take the outward 
form of confession ? We must say that with God it is 
confession, although the mouth may have uttered no 
sounds, and the mind framed no words. The asking of 
God certain graces, without a longing to be holier, is 
not Spiritual Life. And what of the longing to he 
holier, if it should not find occasion to hurst forth in 
actual pra3’’cr ? It is prayer in God’s eyes, and no 
prayer is so, which does not involve a movement of 
desire in the heart. 

Secondl3^ The Spiritiial Life is supevnatiiA'al. We 
are accustomed to confine this term merely to the 
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spliore of the senses ; we mean by the supernatural 
sucli a]i inversion of tlie order of nature, as is visible to 
the eye or ear. But there are miracles of the inner, as 
well as of the outer man ; and the Spiritual Life is such 
a mij’acle. There are heathen virtues, which are quite 
in the order of nature, quite on nature’s level, and which 
nature, with the ordinary assistances of reason and 
the moral sense, has produced. Aristides was just ; and 
Alexander was generous ; and Diogenes was temperate ; 
and Pliny was amiable ; and Leonidas was brave. But 
poverty of spirit, and meekness under insults and 
oppressions, and the rejoicing under persecutions, and 
the glorying in tribulation, and the mourning over sin, 
these things belong to a different system of things alto- 
gether, — a system which r’everses the order of nature in 
the heart of man. It is against nature to take a slight 
humbly, or to accept an injury sweetly and gently. 
And because it is against nature, you might educate a 
heathen most carefully, and train him most diligently 
from his childhood upwards in all good habits, and yet 
never bring him up to this point. The effect is due to 
a Power above nature, a certain thread let down into 
the soul from the Bisen Humanity of Christ, — “the 
power,” as St, Paul calls it, “ which worketh in us,” 
and which, on the day of Pentecost, descended to take 
up His abode in the Clmrch. 

Thirdly. The Spiritual Life, hy the very definition 
of it, is developed amid trial and antagonism. We see 
this in several of the particulars. “ Blessed are the 
meek : for they shall inherit the eaiTh.” Who are the 
meek ? When is meekness seen ? When is there 
scope for manifesting it ? There is no scope, except in 
circumstances of irritation or provocation. There is no 
room for meekness in a hermitage, where the will can 
never be thwarted, and where there are none of the 
jars and collisions of daily life. There is no such thing 
as meekness without antagonism, either from men or 
circumstances. To feel kindly and philanthropically 
disposed, when all men speak well of us, and no cross 
word IS thrown in our teeth, and no cross incident 
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harasses us, is not meekness at all, but natural bene- 
volence, or, if you will, natural amiability. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy.” Mercy 
is not merely goodness ,* but goodness in the face of 
demerit. To relieve the deserving poor, or to relieve 
them without any remarkable indesert on their part, 
is not necessarily to be merciful. Mercy presupposes 
wrong done against the agent, of which he might take 
advantage to punish us, but does not. Mercy is 
towards the unthankful and evil, and can only manifest 
itself when it comes into collision with such. 

We make also one more remark, in easting our eye 
over these Beatitudes. The first of them is fundamental, 
and pervades all the graces of the spiritual man. It is 
always present in his mind, and is more or less matured 
according to his greater or less growth in grace. 
‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spiidt : for their’s is the 
kingdom of heaven.” To be beaten utterly out of 
conceit with one’s own strength, goodness, and wisdom, 
to feel that apart from God’s Grace we are nothing, 
can do nothing, — to be assured that our best resolves 
are like water or stubble, — to re-echo, with the full 
and intelligent consent of our hearts, the Apostle’s 
confession, “ I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing,” — to write upon our old nature 
“ Incorrigible,” and to depend with great simplicity 
upon Christ for all things, — this is the grace which 
lies at the foundation of every other, and which is 
matured, and confirmed, and deepened in us at every 
step in advance. 

Apply then, reader, the criteria, which you have 
;iust heard, in the examination of your spiritual state. 
How far is your Christian life internal, a thing hid 
with Christ in God, and to be manifested when He 
shall appear, — a thing of spiritual hopes, and fears, 
and joys, and aspirations ? How far is your heart the 
vineyard of God, fruitful unto Him of holy dispositions, 
and the diligent cultivation of which is your chief 
business, your one thing needful ? How far is it a 
little sanctuary of worship, screened from the outer 
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world, where the light of a good and single intention 
aspires towards God continuallj, and sheds light upon 
all that is in the house ? 

Again ; are we deluding ourselves with the ima- 
gination of possessing certain graces, simply because 
we have never been tried? Are we dreaming of a 
Spiritual Life, without an active manifestation of it ? 
Do we fancy ourselves contented because we are pros- 
perous and happy ; or pure, because we are consti- 
tutionaUy cold ; or forgiving, because we are never 
provoked ; or peacemakers, because we love our own 
ease, and keep aloof from the affairs of our fellow- 
men ? 

And, lastly, if God indeed vouchsafes to us super- 
natural assistance, should not our virtues correspond to 
such aids, and have about them a supernatural cast? 
Shall we content ourselves with the cheap, easy-going 
virtues of men of the world, — amiability, integrity, up- 
rightness, generosity ? Has not our J udge already 
asked us in His Holy Word, ‘‘ What do ye more than 
others ?” And must we not expect Him to repeat the 
question for each of us individually, when we stand 
before His judgment-seat at the great Day of Account ? 
Oh, may He stir within us now that spirit of holy 
emulation, that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
which He has promised not to disappoint, that, when 
He shall appear, we may have confidence, and not be 
ashamed before Him at His coming ! 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THAT OIJR STUDY OP GOD’S TRUTH MUST BE "WITH 

THE HEART. 

“ But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail 
is upon their heart Nevertheless when it shall turn 
to the Lord, the vail shall he taTcen aivayT — 2 Cor. 
iii. 15, 16. 

We jDurpose to employ our few remaining Chapters 
in giving certain detached counsels, not falling under 
any of the heads which we had marked out for our 
argument, and yet which seem needed in order to give 
it completeness. 

In the passage which stands at the head of this 
Chapter, the intellectual blindness of the Jews is 
traced up to the wrong state of their hearts. And it 
is distinctly said that, when that state shall become 
right from having been wrong, — when the nation’s 
heart, which has hitherto been averted from Him, 
shall “ turn to the Lord,” — then the intellectual 
difficulties connected with the reception of Christ shall 
vanish altogether, — “ the vail shall be taken awaj’-.” 
Indeed, even without this statement of the Apostle’s, 
we could have gathered that this was the account to be 
given of Jewish unbelief. The miracles wrought by 
Our Lord and His Apostles were so stupendous and 
overwhelming, and the agreement of His career with 
the Predictions of Prophecy so close, that the convic- 
tions of that generation of Jews must have been 
carried by force, had there not been a predisposition 
in the heart not to believe. As soon, therefore, as 
this predisposition shall be removed, says the Apostle 
in the passage before us, they shall forthwith be 
convinced : “ when their hearts shall turn to the Lord, 
the vail shall be taken aAvay.” 
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We shall make this passage the foundation of some 
remarks which have an important practical bearing on 
the spiritual life. 

Men are well aware, quite independently of Eeligion, 
that the understanding is liable to be prejudiced by the 
heart. They have embodied this truth, taught them 
by every day’s experience, in the old saw, “ Love 
is blind,” We are quite conscious of being partial to 
the faults and weaknesses of those in whom our hearts 
are deeply interested. W^e should exclude from the 
trial of a man’s cause both his warm friends and his 
bitter foes, because we account strong sympathies or 
antipathies prejudicial to the judgment. And as, for 
the most part, we love ourselves better than other 
people, a man of fair mind would exclude himself from 
any share of an arbitration in which he is personally 
interested. But the proverb extends to our judgment 
of things, quite as much as to our judgment of persons. 
Consider only this very common case in the experience 
of all of us, A man, in his cool moments, sees some 
practice which requires a momentary effort, — say, for 
the sake of illustration, early rising, — to be healthful 
and expedient for him. While he is not under the 
temptation, the practice seems to have all arguments 
in its favour, nothing against it ; but as soon as ever 
the will becomes biassed towards a longer indulgence of 
sleep on a particular morning, what a number of most 
ingenious arguments spring up in the mind for this 
longer sleep ! In the raw and chilly morning, the 
question of early rising seems to wear a wholly new 
aspect, just as if a case at law, the determination of 
which, on its being simply stated, seemed a matter of 
common sense, had been argued before us by a very 
plausible and specious advocate. In truth, it has been 
so argued before us, and the advocate has been our 
own will, propense to indolence, averse to exertion. 
This is a very humble instance, but, though humble, 
it is one which may come home to all, of the way in 
which the bias of the will (or, in other words, the 
heart) affects the view which the mind takes of any 
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subject. In short, the mind of man, — the faculty by 
which he discerns Truth, — may be compared to an eye 
placed above a fuming caldron, which can see nothing 
clearly, because the vapours intercept the vision. 
The heart is the caldron, and sends up the vapours 
which distort the view. ISTow in seeking to reform 
Human Hature, the philosophers of antiquity either 
did not notice this fact, or (wliich is the more probable 
hypothesis) did not see how the difficulty which it 
presents could be surmounted. At all events, by way 
of persuading men to virtue, they made their appeal to 
the understanding, and sought to carry their point by 
convincing the mind. Socrates, the first and greatest 
of all the ancient philosophers who dealt with moral 
truth, adopted this method. He saw (and here he was 
right) that men were not so fallen, that their moral 
sense made no response to Truth and Reason. And he 
thought (and here he was grievously mistaken) that 
Truth and Reason, if forced upon men powerfully 
and luminously, might hold their own against the 
strength of passion. He commenced, therefore, by 
arguing with all those who encountered him, as to the 
truth and reasonableness of their ways of acting and 
thinking ; he called in question popular sentiments 
and conduct, and pressed men to defend them, if they 
could, by sheer argument, from which all superfluous 
words were to be carefully excluded. If they could 
not defend their own sentiments and conduct, the 
implication was, of course, that they must, as reason- 
able beings, abandon them. As far as the understand- 
ing went, nothing could be more conclusive, nothing 
could more shut a man up to follow virtue, than did 
this method of Socrates’s. But what if men do not, 
as notoriously they do not, conclude moral questions 
affecting themselves, on the mere verdict of the 
understanding ? What if they set the will on the 
judgment-seat ? give him the -power of summing up, 
and reviewing the arguments of the understanding, and 
finally act, not as they see to be right, but as they 
wish to act, in moments of temptation ? Unless you 
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can rectify the will and its prepossessions, yon only 
argue before a corrupted judge, and in the sentence 
the argument goes for nothing. 

Christianity, in seeking to reform mankind, proceeds 
on a method entirely the reverse of this. It makes its 
first appeal to the affections, which are the springs 
of the will, and through them clears and rectifies the 
understanding. 

Historically, Christianity commenced thus. It com- 
menced with the career upon Earth, of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, — a career, which, although He taught spii'itual 
Truth, was hj^ no means one of an ordinary teacher. 
He was the good Shepherd, who came down from 
Heaven to seek the stray sheep in the wilderness of 
the world. Ho tale has so deep a pathos as the tale of 
this search after the lost sheep. It cost the Shepherd 
every species of hardship and endurance ; it cost Him 
strong crying and tears it cost Him an agony and 
blood-sweat ; it cost Him a most cruel and shameful 
death upon the Cross. He went through it aU, not 
willingly only, but with the most joyful alacrity, to 
serve and to save the sheep. He met with no return 
from mankind in general, but calumny, vituperation, 
execration. Often He had no shelter at night, (so 
inhospitable was the world to Him,) and was obhged 
to stretch His limbs upon the Mount of Olives, under 
the canopy of the trees, exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather. But with infinite forbearance and 
amazing condescension. He continued His work of 
self-sacrifice and love, knocking at the door, now of 
this heaid, now of that, and waiting patientlj^ for the 
response. He endured all things heroically, — became 
the very impersonation of heroic endurance, — for our 
sakes, that His ioice might win its way to our hearts. 
And what did this voice communicate ? What may 
be said to have been the main scope of Our Lord’s 
teaching ? Is not the summary of it to be found in 
that verse, “ Hod so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life?” Hid He 
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not come to reveal “tlie Father,” whose Name was so 
perpetually on His lips ? Did He not come to declare 
the Father’s Love, the Father’s yearning compassion 
over every prodigal child, the Father’s intinite willing- 
ness to receive such child again to His home? Was 
not that Apostolic exhortation only a prolonging of 
the echoes of the Saviour’s voice : “We pray you, as 
though Grod did beseech you by us, be ye reconciled to 
God?” How we say that these facts, the facts of the 
life and sufferings and teaching of Christ, lie at the 
foundation of Christianity, — that these are the imple- 
ments with which Christianity works, — that this is the 
method in which God approached men with the view 
of achieving their reformation. He came not with an 
argument, though Apostles illustrated the truth by 
argument ; He came not mth a dogma, though the 
Christian Creed, when fully developed, embraces man}?- 
dogmas ; but He came with the pathos of self-devoted, 
self-sacrificing Love. The Holy Gospels, which record 
the history of this coming, are the first, and in every 
way the most important books, in the canon of the 
Hew Testament. Let any one read them with 
thorough simplicity for the first time in his life ; or if 
not for the first time, yet disenchanting himself, if he 
can do so, of the effect of familiarity with the contents ; 
and he cannot fail to be touched by them in a salutary 
way, especially by the concluding part of the great 
story. Aristotle tells us that Tragedy, presenting as 
it does some example of virtue under stress of trial, 
purifies the passions, and clears them of their dregs. 
There is no such specific for the production of this 
effect, as the Tragedy of the Death of Christ. He 
who has been drawn by the Spirit of Grace to look on 
that Tragedy, (and those who are not so drawn find 
nothing in it attractive,) has seen and sympathized 
with persecuted Goodness. And we do not believe 
that such an one will find any difficulty in the 
doctrines of the Gospel, — that of the Atonement, foi' 
example, — when formally propounded. If he assaults 
that doctrine with his intellect in the first place, he 
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v.'ill no doubt fall into endless perplexities on the 
subject. J3ut let him approach it by the avenue of the 
heart, through the door of the affections and sympa- 
thies ; and all its difficulty vanishes. 

But not only did the history of Christianity com- 
mence with an appeal to the hearts of men ; but this 
is the order v/hich Glrace observes in its work on each 
individual soul. 

The Scripture says, “ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.” Justifying faith is certainly not 
a mei’e intellectual conviction of the truth. That 
there may be such a conviction, quite independently of 
justifying faith, is plain from the fact that the evil 
spirits confessed Our Lord to be the Son of God, and 
from the explicit reference which St. James makes to 
this fact, when he tells us that “ the devils believe and 
tremble.” We are driven, then, to the conclusion that 
justifying faith is an operation of the heart, and by 
consequence of the will, involving a movement of the 
affections towards the thing or the person which is the 
object of faith. If any of God’s threatenings be the 
object, faith takes the shape of fear, which is an affec- 
tion, If any of His promises be the object, faith takes 
the shape of hope, which also is an affection ; and 
if Christ be the object of faith, it then takes the 
shape of trust or love. Any how, it is well for us 
to understand that the mere satisfaction derived by 
the mind from external evidence, — the comfort of con- 
cluding, after a balance of arguments on either side, 
that Christianity is of God, — though it may be a very 
useful auxiliary to vital belief, has nothing to do with 
the essence of that belief. In all such belief there is 
a movement of the heart as the fundamental process, 
although it is quite true that, as the result of this 
movement, the mind is subsequently enlightened. 

All this will be readily admitted, so far as the 
earliest step in the Christian Life is concerned ; but we 
doubt whether it is sufficiently considered that every 
ioi’wai’d step in that life must be made on the same 
principle as the first. We believe that every move- 

u 
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ment of Grace, as well as llic first movement, is av 
impulse of the heart. It is quite as true to say, witii 
the heart man is ediliecl/' as it is to say. “ with the 
heart man bclieveth.” For there is no true edification 
without faith ; and all growth in grace resolves itself 
into a growth of faith. 

Now let us somewhat expand and practically devclope 
this truth, that edification is through the heart, and 
not through the mind. Let us mark what hearings it 
has on the conduct of the spiritual life. 

(1) Observe that testimony is borne to it by the 
universal experience of Christians. What is that im- 
palpable something', which if an inferior Sermon has, it 
succeeds in doing good, but if a superior Sermon lacks, 
it fails of doing good? We call it “unction.” A 
Sermon may be very logical without unction, admirably 
argued, perfect as a composition, original withal, and 
possessing the great merit of setting old truths in a 
new light ; and yet as a Sermon it shall be indiflci'cnt, 
or at least indifferent in the estimate of spiritual men, 
because it lacks unction. And what is unction ? It 
is hard to define, no doubt, because it lies more in the 
manner of sajdng things than in the things said ; and 
manner is ahvays hard to define. Shall we err if wc 
say that b}'" unction is meant a fervent way of throw- 
ing out Divine Truth, corresponding with the fervent 
character of that truth ? Unction would be no merit 
at all, but the reverse, if the Gospel wore to be re- 
ceived by the intellect rather than the afiections. In 
any thing like a scientific demonstration of truth, an 
appeal to the affections would be absurdly out of place. 
But the Gospel is primarity and fundamentally an 
appeal to the affections. And it is naturally felt that 
for a man to make such an appeal without warmth and 
fervour in his own spirit, to make it as a b^'-standcr 
who looks on from without, but is not himself in- 
terested, or even to make it in over-studied phraseology, 
picking and choosing the words wliicli arc used, is to 
adopt a st^de unsuitable to the subject-matter. Men 
know that the Gospel is designed to meet tlieir 
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sympatliies ; and if it should be presented to them in 
such a. manner as not to do this, they feel that it is 
wronged and misrepresented. 

(2) Owing to our not perceiving, or not remember- 
ing, this truth, that edification is through the heart, 
religious exercises are sometimes taken to be edify- 
ing which are not so. Shall I say that much of our 
ordinary reading of Holy Scripture comes under this 
head ? that it often resolves itself into a mere mental 
exercitation, and that not of a very high order — an 
exercitation in which the only faculties evoked are, 
Attention, Memory, and Comparison? We lodge the 
points of the chapter in our minds, — ^we call back one 
or two texts which convey similar doctrines, or perhaps 
merely echo back the same phraseology, — we ask our- 
selves how this or that difficulty is to be explained, 
and possibly invent some explanation of it ; and there 
we make an end, with a feeling, perhaps, of satisfaction 
that we have not done amiss. This method of reading 
may be repeated until we become adepts as textuaries, 
and have the very words of Holy Writ glibly on our 
tongue. But oh ! what a misuse of terms -is there in 
the phraseology so often applied to things got by rote, 
of which we say that they are “ learned hy heart I ” 
So far from being learned by heart, such things are 
often not even learned by mind, for sometimes they are 
most deficiently understood ; and the very utmost that 
can be said in favom* of such learning is that it lodges 
truth in the memory, which may expand and serve a 
good purpose at some future time. Has our study of 
Scripture given any bias to the will in the path of 
holiness? Has it at all stimulated the afiections to 
the Love of God, or of our neighbour ? Has it nerved 
us against temptation? supported us under trial? 
opened to us a door of hope, when we were fainting ? 
has it prompted a prayer? or stirred in us a holy 
ambition ? By these and the like questions must its 
influence upon the heart be tested ; and miless it has 
had some influence upon the heart, there has been no 
edification in it. 

u 2 
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Let the devout man he upon his guard against 
interest in Holy Scripture of a false kind. At s 
sight it might seem as if anj'' and every interest in tha 
Holy Book must he simply good, and deserving o 
encouragement. But indeed this is not 'so. And it i 
very necessary to notice this at a period when grea 
intellectual activity is being attracted towards H 
Bihle. We cannot wonder at the interest whie 
attaches to the Sacred Volume even in a literary point 
of view. The earlier part of it is the oldest literature 
in the world ; and, speaking of the Bible as a composi- 
tion, there is nothing which can rival it in simplicity, 
in grace, in force, in poetry. The very difficulties 
which it pi’esents are beyond measure interesting to an 
intelligent mind. But even in the critical study of the 
Bible, which some are called and bound to pursue, it 
should be remembered that the great purport of the 
Volume is moral and spiritual, — that it is given “ for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” If it be read without any reference to 
this, its main object, it must certainly be misconstrued. 
But if even the sacred critic must not overlook the 
moral design of the Volume, how constantly should it 
be kept in mind by him who reads for edification only ! 
Let such an one hold the mere understanding in check, 
and learn to restrain with a very sharp curb his 
curiositj’'. Curiosity is the interest of the mind ; and 
what is needed for edification is the interest of the 
heart. It will be wasting an hour allotted to de- 
votional reading to spend it on the critical investiga- 
tion of a difficult passage. The difficult passages are 
not the most instructive ; and many of them we believe 
to be altogether inexplicable by human research, — to 
have been left there purposely, with the view of 
proving our humility and faith, and to prevent the 
haughty understanding of man from riding proudly 
and smoothly over the Word of the Lord. 

The plain things of the Word, which “ thou hast 
known from a child,” — which thou hast received from 
thy grandmother Lois, and tliy mother Eunice, — are 
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the really instructive things. The Creed, the Lord’s 
Pra^’-er, the Ten Commandments, and such like rudi- 
ments of Paith ; all saving truths are wrapped up in 
these ; labour, and pray, and' strive to have thy heart 
affected with them. 

(3) Finally ; let our studies turn more and more on 
that which is the core and centre of the Bible. The 
Bible is a revelation of God ; and. the core and centre 
of God’s Pevelation is Christ crucified. Many other 
subjects are treated in the Bible besides this ; but this 
is really the pith and marrow of all ; this wraps up in 
itself the whole compass of edification. In the Book 
of the Eevelation we read of “ the Tree of Life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and the very leaves of 
which were for the healing of the nations.” It is the 
Passion-Tree, or Cross, of the Lord Jesus, which, 
planted by faith in the hearts of His followers, brings 
forth there all the fruits of the Spirit, and even the 
leaves of which, — every slight circumstance of it, whicli 
apparently might be detached without injury to the 
stem, — are medicinal to the soul. Study then the 
Passion of Christ in all its details — the apprehension, 
the binding, the buffeting, the spitting, the scourging, 
the mockery, the gall, the nails, the crown of thorns, 
the burning thirst, the exceeding great and bitter cry, 
the Precious Death which crowns the whole. Study it 
with fervent prayer and longing desire rather than 
prying curiosity. Study it side by side with thy sins, 
which made such a sacrifice necessary. So, under the 
influence of the Spirit of grace and supplications, shalt 
thou mourn for Him whom thou hast pierced ; and this 
tenderness of spirit thou shalt find to be the principle 
of growth in Grace, — the greatest of all motive powers 
in the spiritual life. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

Oir LTVIIS'G BY EtriyE, 

JJ-pon the first day of the iveeh let every one of you 
lay hy him in store as God hath prospered him, that 
there he no gatherings tohen I come '^ — 1 Coe. xvi. 2. 

There is a discrepancy between this passage and the 
general tone of New Testament precept, which cannot 
fail to arrest a thoughtful reader ; and we shall en- 
deavour to turn to some account the inquiry, to which 
this discrepancy might give rise in his mind. 

St. Paul, the most disenthralled of all the Apostles 
from the bondage of Judaism, here gives a rule to his 
Corinthian converts on the subject of almsgiving. The 
rule was that on every first day of the week (or 
Sunday) each member of the Church should lay by a 
part of his substance,, varying with the amount of his 
earnings during the past week, for the relief of the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem. The wisdom of such a rule of 
almsgiving is obvious. A considerable sum would thus 
be gradually accumulated, which though it might not 
appear formidable in its separate instalments, a man 
might hesitate to give in one lump. And then, again, 
such a rule ensured to the givers a gradual discipline in 
Christian benevolence, which would be far more bene- 
ficial to them, and a far greater test of character, than 
one great effort of it. A great effort may be made in a 
moment of excitement ; but continual little efforts can 
only be made on principle. Lastly, by adopting this 
plan, the collection would be over and done before the 
Apostle visited them, and their minds would be free of 
the care and responsibility of it, and ready to receive 
the spiritual benefits of his counsel and ministry. 

There can be no question, then, of the policy of such 
a rule. Still, a rule it is, and it has all the properties 
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of a rule. It defines the exact method, and the exact 
period of the duty ; the sum is to be proportionate 
to the weekl}'' earnings ; it is to he laid by every 
Sunday. And it lias all the narrowness inherent in the 
nature of i-ules ; that is, it is not adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of all men. In the case of incomes not 
accruing u'^eekly, hut yearly, or half-yearly, the rule 
would require to be recast. The deposit would then 
have to bo made, not on the first day of the week, but 
whenever the income acemed. And though the Apos- 
tohe authority made this precise method of almsgiving 
binding on the Corinthian Church, there is probably no 
Christian of modern times who thinks himself bound to 
the literal observance of the rule in question, however 
much we may be bound, as of course we all are, to the 
spirit and principle of it. 

But, as I have said, the passage is exceptional ; it is 
not in accordance with the general tone of the precepts 
of the New Testament. They do not generally enter 
so much into particulars. They are not commonly rules 
at all ; but great principles of duty ; and unless they 
are apprehended as being such, they will certainly be 
misconstrued. 

It is even surprising, until we come to consider it, 
when all the diflBculty vanishes, what a dearth of rules 
there is in the New Testament. Who would not have 
thought, for example, that God would have prescribed to 
us a certain number of times for prayer daily ? How 
natural that it should have been said, '• Pra}’' when you 
rise in the morning, and when you lie down at night 
and again, “Attend Pubhe Worship on the first day of 
the week or Lord’s Day.” Whereas instead of anj^- such 
rules, we have simply the principles laid down for our 
guidance, “Pray without ceasing.” “Not forsaking 
the assembling of youi’selves together.” “ Where two 
or three are gathered together in My Name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” 

The fact is, that any prescription of stated times for 
prayer would not have elasticity enough for a New 
Testament precept, — it would have too much of the 
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letter, too little of the spirit, to be in harmony ^\hth the 
general tenor of the Volume. The subject may be- 
regarded in this light. No law of Christ may under 
any circumstances be violated. His laws, therefore, can 
never be of such a nature, as that men shall be unable, 
under certain circumstances, to keep them. Had it 
been said in the New Testament, Attend Public 
Worship eveiy Sunday,” the primitive Christians, while 
under the stress of persecution, might have often found 
it impossible to fulfil the precept. And modern Chris- 
tians, engaged in tending sick persons who cannot 
be left with safety, must, in the case supposed, have 
broken the command of Christ. Now Christ’s com- 
mands are no trifles, which may be lightly dispensed 
with ; the very least of them must be magnified and 
made honourable by the punctual obedience of each 
disciple. Therefore these commands steer clear of 
all circumstances, because circumstances are infinitely 
variable ; or, to state the same thing in another shape, 
they are capable of adaptation to all circumstances, 
because they prescribe the spirit, and not the letter, — 
the principle, and not the rule. “ Not forsaking the 
assembling of jmurselves together.” Should you be really 
and lawfull}’’ hindered by works of necessity and love 
from attending Public Worship on the Lord’s Hay, 
3J'ou break no law whatever by absenting yourselves 
from it ; na}'’, because God sends the hindrance in the 
order of His Providence, you are doing His Will in 
absenting yourself, and shall none the less realize His 
Presence, and receive His Blessing, in the sanctuary of 
jmui’ heart. Whereas, on the other hand, when there is 
no such hindrance, and when opportunities offer, you do 
forsake the assembling of yom’self together with your 
brethren, if 3^011 do not avail yourself of them. The 
precept is free enough to give dispensation in cir- 
cumstances of necessity, while at the same time it is 
strict enough to secure obedience, where there are no 
such circumstances. 

Notwithstanding what has been said of the absence 
from Scripture of any specific prescription of stated 
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periods of private and Public Worship, there are very 
few Christians, it may be presumed, who do not regard 
morning and evening private prayer, and Public Wor- 
ship on Sundays, as a sort of law of conscience, to the 
observance of which they are in all ordinary cases 
bound. It may be said to be a rule framed out of 
Scriptural principles by the spiritual instincts and 
common agreement of Christians, that men shall pray 
on rising and retiring to rest ; and that, as often as the 
first day of the week comes round, they shall assemble 
together with their fellow- Christians for united acts 
of prayer and praise. And these rules have been im- 
menselj’- serviceable ; — have secured a large amount of 
real obedience to the Divine Precepts, which, according 
to the constitution of the human niind, could not have 
been secured in an}’" other way. The value and im- 
portance of rules, however, is not perceived until we 
thoroughly understand the relation in whieh IToly 
Scripture stands to the spiritual instinct of Christians, 
and the respective provinces of the two. To this point 
we will now give our attention. 

The field of ISTature, then, presents a remarkable 
resemblance to the field of Scidpture ,• there are many 
points of comparison between them. One striking re- 
semblance is this, that Nature furnishes materials for 
all the arts of life, even as Scripture furnishes principles 
for all rules of holy living. There is stone in the quar- 
ries of Nature ; there is clay in her soils ; there is 
timber in her forests, and coal in her mines ; there 
is fire in her flints, and the power of steam in her 
waters ; there is food in her grains, clothing in her 
flocks, and beverage in her vines. The various arts of 
life develope these resources of Nature for the comfort 
and well-being of man. And these arts are of the 
greatest importance to that comfort. Without archi- 
tecture we must sleep under the canopy of the sky, and 
cross the mountain stream by springing across from 
stone to stone ; without the weaver’s art Ave should be 
none the better for the sheep’s fleece ; and without the 
industry and ingenuity of man in other forms, corn 
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could not be converted into bread, nor the juice of the 
grape into wine. 

InTow just as Nature furnishes all the materials of 
life, which art developes and makes up, (if I may so 
say,) for use, so Holy Scripture furnishes the materials 
for all rules of hoi}'’ living, which rules the spiritual in- 
stinct and experience of the children of God extracts and 
draws up in form. No rule can be of the least service, 
whose material, that is, whose fundamental principle, is 
not found in Scripture. Every rule must be positively 
vicious and mischievous, whose fundamental principle 
Scripture contradicts. Thus, if any one should recom- 
mend, as a rule of holy living, the dwelling entirely 
apart from human society, on the ground that such 
socict}' is often a snare, we should take that man baek 
to Holy Scripture and say, “ This is a mischievous and 
false rule of yours ; for it is the will of Our Lord that 
His disciples should be the ■ antiseptic salt of society, 
which they cannot be, unless the}'- mix with it. ‘ I pray 
not,’ said He, ‘ that Thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil.’ ” The rule, therefore, which shuts men up in 
the cloister and the hermitage, is as sure to come to 
a disastrous end, as is the house which has been con- 
structed in entire ignorance of the first principles of“ 
mechanics ; and whose roof falls in accordingly. You 
can no more construct a wholesome rule in defiance of a 
law of Scripture, than you can construct a sound build- 
insf in defiance of a law of Nature. 

From this veiy simple analogy, then, we learn the 
great importance, as well as the subordinate position, of 
rules. H was not the scope of the Christian Scriptures 
to do any thing beyond fui’nishing the principles of duty, 
just as it’\vas not the scope of the Creator in Nature to 
do an}’’ thing beyond furnishing materials for the supply 
of man’s various wants. Yet we cannot gather from 
hence that rules are not absolutely necessary (to some 
extent at least) for a holy life. Man’s wants w'ere 
surely meant to be regularly and comfortably supplied, 
though Nature furnishes only the materials for sup- 
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plying them. The mind of man was endowed witli 
art, in order that he might invent, contrive, plan, and 
execute the different products of civilization, — thread, 
raiment, dwelhngs, bridges, and aqueducts. And one of 
the great ends for which the Church at large, and her 
individual members and ministers, have been endowed 
with the Holy Ghost, is to guide them in framing from 
the principles of the Inspired Word rules of conduct, 
which may serve as a material assistance in the attain- 
ment of that holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord. 

Accordingly, such rules have been, to a certain extent, 
framed, as we have seen, by the public opinion and 
general practice of the Church, which may be said to 
prescribe, at aU events, private prayer morning and 
evening, and Pubhc Worship on Sundays ; and which is 
adopting, if it has not yet universally adopted, family 
prayer either once or twice in each day. Further rules 
are given in books of devotion, — where you will find 
forms of self-examination and preparation for the Holy 
Communion, and other forms for an annual examination 
and renewal of our Christian vows. Other suggestions 
to the same effect are sometimes made from the pulpit, 
though (as we have before had occasion to rem^ark) 
more rarely than they ought to be. But we are now 
speaking more particularly of the individual member of 
Christ, and of the part he should take in framing, or 
adopting, such rules, and embodying them in his daily 
practice. And on this point we desire to speak with all 
the earnestness and emphasis, which the importance of 
the subject demands. 

Let it be considered, then, how grave is the re- 
sponsibility with which each of us is charged, of keep- 
ing our ovi^n souls, and saving them alive. Let it be 
considered how the issue of our happiness or misery 
through all eternity is suspended, in the marvellous 
arrangements of Divine Providence, on the conduct of 
tlmeescore years and ten, — on the shape which our 
characters take in that short span of time. Let it be 
considered again that, putting Christ and His cove- 
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nanted Grrace out of the question, we ai’c utterly 
unequal to the bearing so great a burden under so sore 
an opposition, and must in an instant be crushed by it, 
if we undertook it in om- own strength. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that this burden cannot possibly be shifted 
to other shoulders, but must be borne by ourselves 
alone. And then, from what we know of success, and 
the means of success in worldly undertakings, let us 
consider whether we are likely to succeed in adminis- 
tering this aU-important affair, and to bring the conduct 
of it to a happy issue, without some definite plan and 
method of proceeding, wisely laid and faithfully exe- 
cuted. To some, indeed, it may seem as if the placing 
ourselves under any rules were for a Christian a sort of 
return to the bondage of the law, and an interference 
with the liberty of the new and spiritual dispensation. 
But be it observed, that the adoption of rules is recom- 
mended to Christians not as a bondage but as a help to 
the will, and as a discipline for bracing and hardening 
it. What Christian man of these degenerate days can 
say with truth that he has risen above the necessity 
of all such rules ? What Christian man could safely 
afford to dispense with the obligation of private prayer 
morning and evening, and of stated Public Worship, 
although these obligations are bound upon him, not by 
the exiDlicit letter of Holy Scripture, but by the godly 
customs and traditional usages of the Christian Church ? 
The will of the best of us is lamentably weak and 
vacillating, and needs all the support and strength 
which can be given to it. This support and strength 
can only come from the Spirit of Christ ; but then this 
Spirit visits us in the diligent use of the means. Now 
by general precepts, exacting a perfect and universal 
obedience, the will is not strengthened. The inde- 
finiteness of such precepts as to time and method 
renders them eas}'- of evasion, and, when the trial comes, 
the weak will takes the opening which is left to it by 
the breadth and spirituality of the law. But when the 
precept takes the shape of a rule, and condescends 
to particulars as to time, place, and method, the will, 
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obeying it punctually, finds its power strengthened by 
such obedience ; and submission becomes easier for the 
future, until at length it is yielded habitually. 

How, then, since rules, if discreetly used, are so 
serviceable, shall we proceed in the formation or adoption 
of them ? Now, just as a little experience of our own 
physical constitution puts us into possession of the 
amount and kind of food, the amount and kind of air 
and exercise which suits us best, so a slight experience 
of the spiritual life, if it be but an earnest one, soon 
teaches^us what restrictions it is important to lay upon 
ourselves, what should be our leading resolves, and 
what form and length of devotion is suitable and expe- 
dient for us. Minds are almost infinitely various ; and 
accordins; to the character of our own mind must be 
the discipline w^e allot to it. Some persons can pro- 
fitably go through much longer devotions than others ; 
because some are naturally more recollected, and some 
more dissipated by external things. Persons in rude 
health and high spirits will need external mortification 
in things innocent, to a degree which might be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to those in whom the tone of 
animal life is always feeble. Persons called to much 
active business, must study how they may make their 
devotions very short, very frequent, and very fervent ; 
those who have leisure ^vill be able to consecrate a 
larger portion of it to direct acts of worship, and will 
find their account in doing so. Then, as to the de- 
sirableness of frequent Communion, this will vary much 
with the temperament and circumstances of each 
individual, as well as with his progress in the spiritual 
life, and the quiet opportunities which he can manage 
to secure beforehand. Let each man do in this matter 
as in his conscience he thinks to be best for himself, 
and, according to the Apostolic rule of love, neither 
judge his brother as a formalist, because he partakes 
often of that most blessed Sacrament, nor despise him 
as ii’religious, because he finds a rarer celebration more 
profitable at present. Again, as to almsgiving, some 
rule surelv must be felt by all of us to be urgently 
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needed ; and here, especially, the form and shape which 
the duty will take will be almost infinitely various. 
Let each man only make sure of securing by his practice 
the principle, which is that God has a claim upon a 
certain fair proportion of our annual income, which 
portion is literally not oms but His ; and that to with- 
hold from Him such a proj)ortion, independ^ently of 
the dishonour done to Him thereb}’", is as likely to be 
prejudicial to our spiritual interests as the withholding 
from Him a portion of our time for the exercises of 
devotion. Let this principle be deeply settled in the 
mind ; and then the details adjusted honestly in ac- 
cordance with it. Though the subject is one which 
defies, more than au}’’ other, all attempts at a general 
rule, the method prescribed by the Apostle to the 
Corinthians may perhaps be found serviceable, and in 
many cases would be quite practicable, that of laying 
by in reserve a certain portion of money, as our income 
accrues. The doing this regularly and punctually 
might very likely free the mind from those perplexing 
considerations, as to whether we are doing our duty in 
this matter of almsgiving, which are apt at times to 
harass all earnest and thoughtful Christians. And to 
be rid of perplexities is a great point gained towards 
holy living. It is not easy to grow in grace, while the 
mind is in a tangle, and the will in a state of hesitation 
and unsettlement. 

Finally, (and passing over without notice many 
points which might be touched, but which the mind of 
the reader must supply,) specific resolutions are of the 
greatest service in the Spiritual Life. They must be 
framed upon the knowledge of oiu* weak points and be- 
setting sins ; and it is well every morning to draw up 
one or more of them, after a foresight of the temp- 
tations to which we are liable to be exposed, and the 
circumstances by which we are likely to be surrounded. 
Let it be remembered generally that nothing is so 
likely to destroy that recoUectedness of mind, which is 
the very atmosphere of the Spiritual Life, as unexpected 
incidents for wliieli we are in no wise prepared, and 
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wliicli often stir in us sudden impulses of almost uncon- 
trollable feeling. We cannot, of course, foresee all such 
incidents ; but still there are many of them, which, from 
a survey of the day, we may thinlc likely to arise. Let 
us arm ourselves for them, when they do come, by a 
holy resolution, which will take its shape from the 
peculiar nature of the temptation ofiered, — a resolution 
perhaps to busy ourselves in some useful work, and so 
divert the mind, or to give a soft answer which turns 
away wwath, or to repeat secretly a verse of some 
favourite hymn, or only to cast a mental glance on 
Christ crucified, which indeed is the most sovereign re- 
medy against temptation known in the spiritual world. 

In any case let our rules be such as may be easily and 
cheerfully observed, remembering that we are to serve 
God in the newness of the spirit, not in the oldness of 
the letter. Let the object be to make them a help, not 
to convert them into a penance. And let their in- 
feriority and subserviency to the principle on which they 
are founded be always kept in mind. Let them not be 
easily dispensed with when once made ; and yet let there 
be no foolish superstitious scruple about dispensing 
with them when real necessity arises. Oh, who shall 
teach the one-sided mind of man the true middle path 
between the bondage of observances (which is the 
bondage of Judaism), and that spurious (so-called) free- 
dom, which affects to disdain self-discipline, and refuses 
to acknowledge itself under the Law to Christ ! God 
will show us the path, if we will not lean to our own 
miderstanding, but follow, with the simplicity and 
docility of children^ tLe guidance of His hand. 
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CHAPTEH yil. 

OF THE MISCniEP AND DANGER OP EXAGGERATIONS 

IN RELIGION. 

“ Let US 'proighesy according to the ^roigortion offaithL 

Kom. xii. 6. 

Lord Bacon somewhere compares religion to the sun, 
which has two contrary effects upon live and dead 
animal substances. Live animal substances, — the living 
body of man, for example, — the sun invigorates, and 
cheers, and promotes the functions of life in them. 
But in dead animal substances the sun breeds worms, 
and turns them to corruption. Similarly, he says, 
religion invigorates a sound mind, and cheers a sound 
heart, while in a morbid mind it breeds noisome super- 
stitions, and miserable scruples, and grotesque, and 
even monstrous, fancies ; the fault however not being 
in religion, but in the diseased mind, which is subjected 
to its influences. Such is the thought of the great 
philosopher, if these are not the very words in which 
he has expressed it. 

We have only to survey the history of Christianity, 
to see how eminent^ just this comparison is. The 
Gospel, as taught by Our Lord and His Apostles, is 
holy, pure, divine, transparently clear, radiant alike 
with the glory of God and the hapjriness of man — ‘of 
that there is no doubt ; yet what twists has the mind 
of man contrived to give it, so that in some forms of 
Christianity you can hardly at all recognize the original 
ch’auo;ht, as it came from the Divine mind ! What 
follies, fancies, superstitions, licentious doctrines, have 
founded themselves — not justly, of course, but with a 
most perverse ingenuity — upon the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament! 

This has arisen, not from any fault or shortcoming 
in the Scriptures themselves (God forbid! His Word 
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is, like Himself, perfect), but from a certain morbid 
tendency in the human mind to caricature truths pre- 
sented to it. I believe ve cannot express the ten- 
dency in question mere exactly than by calling it a 
tendency to caricature. A caricature is the likeness of 
a person, in which the artist has caught some of the 
leading points of the countenance, but has so unduly 
exaggerated them as to make the whole likeness absurd 
and grotesque. There is alwa3’’s a point of resemblance 
in a caricature, or persons would not know for whom it 
was meant ; liut the point is excessively magnified and 
throivn out of all proportion to the other lineaments, or 
people would take it seriously, and it would cease to be 
a caricature, and become a portrait. How it would be 
very interesting to consider every heresy whicli has 
hitherto arisen, and see how in each case it has been a 
caricature of some one point of Christian Truth, — an 
exaggeration by which the fair proportion of the Faith 
(of which St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Romans) 
has been distorted, and a single passage of Scripture or 
a single class of passages, brought into undue promi- 
nence. W e will take one or more instances from those 
heresies which are better known. The truth upon 
which the Quaker founds his whole system, is that the 
Hew Dispensation is spiritual. Ho truth can well be 
more vital, more important, or more apt, through the 
subtle encroachments of formalism (a sin which is at all 
times waylaying us), to be dropt out of sight. It is 
quite necessary for all of us to turn round every now 
and then, and ask ourselves whether we are properly 
awake to it. That the law, under which Christians 
live, is the law, not of a written table, nor of a written 
book, but “ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ J esus,” 
written on the fleshy table of the heart ; that in place 
of a code prescribing or forbidding actions, our Legis- 
lator has given us a code of Beatitudes on certain states 
of heart and feeling ; that in the Gospel morality what 
we do goes for comparatively little, and what we are — 
our motives and intentions — for every thing ; that each 
movement of the heart is judged by Him who reads 

X 
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the heart ; that God is a Spirit, and therefore to bo 
■worshipped in spirit and in truth, and that, accordingly, 
to approach Him -with outward ceremonial, exclusive of 
the heart, is as much an impossibility in the nature of 
things, as to endow matter 'wath the properties of mind, 
and make a stone work a mathematical problem ; all 
this is not only true, but precious truth, of which we 
require to be reminded continually ; and the Quakers 
would have deserved the Avarmest thanks of Christen- 
dom, if they had done nothing more than brought 
it forward prominently, and illustrated it strikingly. 
But, unhappily, haHng seized this one feature of the 
Truth as it is in J esus, they caricatured it. They pro- 
ceeded on the theory of a spiritual dispensation to such 
an absurd extent, as to rob the Church of her Sacra- 
ments, the repositories and vehicles of that very inward 
spiritual grace, of Avhich the Quakers themselves were 
the stoutest maintainers. If religion is spiritual, they 
argued, Ave must have nothing material about it ; so, 
notAAuthstanding the Lord’s Avords, “ Go ye, baptizing 
all nations,” and “ Do this in remembrance of Me,” Ave 
Avill banish from our meetings the AA^ater, the bread, and 
the wine, and be baptized and communicate in the spirit 
onl}’-. It has akways been the opinion of pious and 
judicious divmes in the Church, that because, even in 
the Sacraments, the inward spiiitual grace is the chief 
matter, Christians shut out from communicating sacra- 
mentally (by iihiess or other necessity) may do so 
spiritually in their closets by uniting their prayers 
and intercessions Avith that Avhich is passmg in the 
Church; but the actual renunciation of the outAvard 
visible sign, as the Quakers have renounced it, Avould 
never have entered into the head of any one, unless his 
mind had been possessed Avith some one idea, and he 
had resolved to make that idea stand for the Avhole of 
Christianity. — We offer another and more recent in- 
stance of a very serious error, AAdiich we fear is fast 
assuming the proportions of a heresy. It is the delight- 
ful announcement of Holy Scripture, which should 
inake every heart bound with joy, — and it may be said 
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to be the very most fundamental truth of our religion, 
that “ God is Love.” His Love He has shown by a 
Sacrifice which must surely have wrung to the utmost 
His paternal heart, if a similar sacrifice would have 
proved to a mere human parent the most acutely pain- 
ful of all trials, — the sacrifice of His dear Son, Who 
from all eternity had lain in His bosom. Certain 
divines of our own day have perceived this truth of 
God’s Love clearly. They cannot perceive it too 
clearly ; they cannot proclaim it too loudly, — not if 
they had a hundred tongues, and the lungs of a Stentor. 
Do\vn with all teaching, which by real logical inference 
contradicts this fundamental truth ; — it must be false, 
unscriptural, mischievous. That our God is a hard 
taskmaster, requiring of us services, which wiU not 
ultimately make for our own happiness ; that austerities, 
as austerities, ndthout any spiritual end, are pleasing 
to Him and propitiate His wrath (a notion utterly and 
simply heathen) ; that only the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity smiles upon us with a gracious welcome, 
and that the brow of the First is always contracted 
with a gloomy frown towards sinners : — let these sen- 
timents by all means be demolished with axe and 
hammer, because they contradict God’s own testimony 
respecting Himself. But to go the length of sajdng 
that anger is inconsistent with love, (an assertion Avhich 
the analogy of parental affection surely enables us flatly 
to contradict,) or to go the fui'ther length of sa^dng 
that justice is inconsistent with compassion, against all 
experience of human justice ; (for over what offender 
led out to execution, does not the heart of man relent 
at the last moment, while yet feeling the justice and 
necessity of the proceeding ?) and to acknowledge no 
relations with God as a Judge, because He stands to 
us in the relation of a Father, this is a monstrous 
exaggeration, whereby the Faith once given to the 
saints is grievously caricatured, and its fair proportions 
marred. God loves me deeply, purely, intensely j longs 
to communicate Himself to me ; — that is indisputably 
true, and I may take to myself all the comfort of it 

X 2 
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without a moment’s hesitation. But God hates my 
sin, detests it, brought Christ to a strict reckoning for 
it, and will never consent to save me from its guilt 
without saving me from the pOAver of it too : — that is 
equally true, and I may take to myself all the warning 
of it, without a moment’s hesitation. 

These two instances are enough to show that very 
serious errors and heresies spring from not maintaining 
what St. Paul calls “the propoi’tion of the faith,” — 
that is, from giving to any one doctrine, however true 
and important, so great a prominence that it throws 
into the shade all others which counterbalance it. 

And be it remembered that, where there is no formal 
or actual heresy, the one-sided tendency of the human 
mind is nevertheless operative in religious persons, and 
ma}’’ lead to a vast amount of unsuspected mischief and 
error, Avhich shall corrupt their religion, and breed in it 
many morbid and fanatical fancies. In many spiritual 
books, which in the main are excellent, — perhaps I 
might say in every spiritual book, more or less, which 
is not the Bible, — a strain is put upon certain precepts 
of the Gospel, which not only caricatures them, and 
perhaps sets them at issue with other precepts resting 
on the same authority, but would have the effect of 
cramping into an unnatural state the mind which 
should strive after obedience to them. As nothing 
illustrates with the same effect as an example, I will 
give one ; and, the better to exhibit the principle, it 
shall be in an extreme form. A Christian, who had 
attained a high degree of sanctity, and who 'died in the 
most acute suffering, which he bore with exemplary 
patience, gasped out to the spiritual adviser who at- 
tended him, the following words : “ Bear friend, God 
has taught me a great secret, and I will tell it you, if 
you will put your head closer.” His friend did as ho 
desired, anxious to know what this saintly man con-, 
sidered as the crowning lesson of a life of holiness. 
“ He has taught me,” said the dying man, the lines of 
whose countenance were distorted by pain, “ to ask 
nothing, and to refuse nothing.” 
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Now perhaps the first sound of such a sentiment 
may be to some ears attractive. A sentimental pietism 
might perhaps whisper, on hearing it, “ What beautiful 
resignation!” But is it beautiful, according to the 
true canon of beauty in Religion, which is conformity 
to the Word of God, and the mind of Christ? We 
admit that to refuse nothing which comes from our 
Father’s hand, however much our lower will, which 
shuns pain and suffering, may deprecate it, is the state 
of mind to which every Christian will labour and pray 
that he may be brought. But where has God tavght 
His people to ash nothing ? Where has He forbidden 
them, under suffering, to cry for relief? Hid Our Lord, 
or did He not, pray, “ Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from Me?” If He did, God evidently had 
not taught His only-begotten Son to “ ask for nothing.” 
And His Son’s Humanity was spotless in holiness, — 
He was clearly “ void of sin, both in His flesh and in 
His spirit.” Shall we, miserable sinners, presume with 
a frightful temerity to go further in conformity to the 
will of God than Jesus Himself went? Forbid it, 
Lord! We will go to Thee in our troubles with all 
simplicity, and make known to Thee our request for 
relief, in submission always to Thy Will ; and having 
preferred our request, we will leave it there in our 
Father’s hands, and account that we have thenceforth 
nothing more to do with it. But find a vent towards 
God for our burdened heart we will, because He Him- 
self has opened such a vent when Lie says : ‘‘ Ye people, 
pour out your hearts before Him.” 

Ho you not see now how this holy man erred by ex- 
aggeration ; how in his dying sentiment he caricatured 
the grace of resignation ? Resignation no doubt is a 
heavenly and Christ-like grace ; but if you will push 
it to any and every length, regardless of other precepts 
of God’s Word, and even regardless of common sense, 
(a veiy valuable aid in religion,) even resignation might 
become absolutely mischievous. Thus in countries 
where the weather is sultry, and the people constitu- 
tionally indolent, one might conceive a beggar con- 
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tinning in mendicancy, and doing nothing to raise 
himself above it, or to improve his condition, on the 
plea that such was the Will of G-od, and that men- 
dicancy was the state of life to which he had been 
called. Hesignation is the only precept which such an 
one recognizes ; and he has forgotten that in another 
corner of God’s Word there is a certain maxim, less 
chivab’ous perhaps than resignation, but equalty deserv- 
ing his attention, — that “ if any man would not work, 
neither should he eat.” This, of course, is another 
extreme case. I only adduce it, because it illustrates 
the fault which we are at present exposing and cen- 
suring. 

Be it remembered, in pursuing the train of thought 
which we have thus opened up, that in the lives of the 
early Scriptural saints, who, next to Our Blessed Lord, 
are our great models, nothing is so remarkable as their 
perfect naturalness, and freedom from all affected or 
overstrained spirituality. The great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, whose name and fame is in all the Churches, 
immediately after a miraculous escape from shipwreck, 
bestirs himself to gather’ a bundle of sticks, and puts 
them on the fire (for St. Paul was not above feeling 
cold and wet) ; and when writing under the afflatus of 
the Holy Ghost, he bids Timothy bring the cloak 
which he left at Troas with Carpus, in anticipation of 
an ap 2 iroaching winter, “ and the books, but especially 
the 2 >arcliments ; ” for what studious man — and every 
minister of Christ must be studious, if his ministry is 
to be effective — can bear to be without his books and 
papers? These jiarticulars have seemed to some too 
frivolous for Insjiu'ation, but* they have a real purpose, 
and subserve a real end, if they show that even 
Inspiration did not destroy the perfect simplicity and 
naturalness of those who were the subjects of it. 
Among the early disciples you would have seen nothing 
overcharged in character or manner; nay, you would 
have seen little foibles, (not that these are to be 
imitated,) of temper, of superstition, of prejudice ; — 
you might have heard shar^) words jpassing between 
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great Apostles, and a rupture taking place in conse- 
quence ; you might have heard even St. Peter roundly 
and publicly reproved for clinging to a prejudice ; and 
you might have seen a damsel, recently engaged with 
others in prayer, which received a miraculous answer, 
in such a joyful trepidation of nerves when the answer 
arrived, that she opened not the gate for gladness, but 
ran in and told “ how Peter stood before the gate.” 
Most of us would thankfully acquiesce in being as 
saintly as the primitive Christians ; and surely it is a 
lesson for us that there is in their sanctity so little 
over-studied, so little walking on stilts, so little of the 
forced unnatural attitude, into which modern books of 
devotion sometimes try to cramp the mind. In ancient 
piety there was not a particle of asceticism or of 
Puritanism, — which two things I mention together, 
because they are the Roman and Protestant sides of 
the same fault. 

How, then, shall the devout man keep his mind free 
from exaggerations both in doctrine and practice, and 
hold in check its natural one-sidedness ? An impartial 
study of the roliole of Scripture is the corrective. Our 
Church may indicate the remedy. The buUc of the 
Old Testament is by her read through once, and the 
bulk of the Hew Testament three times, in each year. 
Those who will be at the pains to accompany her in 
the cycle of the four daily lessons, (a larger portion of 
Scripture than is read in any schismatical community, 
Romish or dissenting,) will thus have a fresh current 
of Scripture always setting in through the mind, and 
will find that tins fresh current has a remarkable 
tendency to defecate the dregs of the mind, and to 
clear away those morbid humours which intercept its 
vision. Adopt either this method, or some other 
similar to it. Read 'with real openness of mind, quite 
willing to renounce any such preconceived views as do 
not square with the great Canon of Truth. Of set 
purpose study, and give their fair weight to, those 
doctrines, or practices, to which 3mm.* mind is not 
naturally drawn. Pray for the Bereans’ nobleness of 
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mind, in that tliey brought even the doctrine of 
Aj)ostles to the test of Inspiration, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether these things were so. How 
much more, when men are not Apostles, but simply 
possessors of the mind of Christ, must their doctrine be 
thus searched and sifted ! Much irreverent nonsense 
has been talked of late about a verifying faculty, hut, 
(Grod be praised !) we have some more certam criterion 
of Truth in a verifying Book. It is true that there is 
no error whatever, which may not be bolstered up 
by an appeal to some part of the Holy Scriptures. 
Atheism itself, it has been well said, may be proved 
from the Bible, by simply leaving out the words, 
“ The fool hath said in his heart.” But when applied 
impartially, without favour or prejudice, and in full 
view of the passages on the other side. Holy Scripture 
is a thoroughly safe and sound criterion. Bo not 
merely read it, but imbue your minds with it. Do not 
merely quote it, (a very easy and somewhat poor 
•attainment,) but frame your religious sentiments upon 
it, and then you shall bear a charmed life against error, 
and heresy, and all manner of morbid fancies and 
fanaticisms. 


OHAPTEE YIII. 

OP THE GREAT YABIETT OF MEN’s CnAEACTEES IN 
THE CnURCH OP CHRIST. 

“ yls the body is one, and hath many onemhers, and all 
the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body : so also is Christ ^ — I CoR. xii. 12. 

These words, and the chapter from which they are 
talcen, teach us that variet}'' in unify is the law of the 
Clnu’ch of Christ. The spiritual gifts with which the 
eiu’fy believers were endowed were various ; some were 
enabled to work miracles; some to speak with tongues; 
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some to heal the sick ; some to prophesy ; some had a 
supernatural insight into character; some interpreted 
the ecstatic utterances, to which others gave vent. 
“ But all these,” says the Apostle, “ worketh that one 
and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as He will.” And it may be added that not 
only did the gifts come from the same Author ; but 
worked together also to the same end, the service of 
Christ and the glory of God. This is not explicitly 
stated by the Apostle, but is quite as strongly implied 
in the image which he employs, as the former truth. 
In the passage which stands at the head of this 
Chapter, the Church is compared to the natural body 
of man. Now, not only is the life of the body one 
thing, in whichever of the members it operates ; but 
also the members conspire together to one end. In 
fetching and reaching any thing, the design is formed 
by the brain ; the object is seen by the eye ; the feet 
are made to wallc in that direction ; the hands subse- 
quently are raised to grasp the object. Combination 
for one 'purpose is quite as obvious in the wliole 
procedure, as the intei’penetration of the entire body 
l3y one life. 

Now, because we are prepared to expect a resem- 
blance between two children of the same parents, and 
between two works of the same author, we conelude 
that God also, in the different departments of His 
agency, will observe a similar plan and method of 
working. The organization of the early Church came 
immediately from God; and, therefore, if variety in 
unity was the law of this organization, we should 
expect to find variety in unity in other things also, 
which God has organized. And if in that which is on 
all hands admitted to be a work of God, we do find 
variety in unity, this will be an evidence more or less 
satisfactory to thinking minds that the Church of 
Christ, which was originally constructed on the same 
principle, in which even now the same principle of con- 
struction is discernible, is from God also. 

Now, if we look into Nature, we find that the law 
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which pervades the whole of it is variety in unity. 
Not only are the commonest objects by which we are 
surrounded totally different in species, colour, shape, 
material, — not only do they offer phenomena totally 
different to the senses of sight, and touch, and taste, — 
but even in the same species, and even in the same 
individuals of the same species, the diversity seems to 
be endless. It is said that no two leaves of the same 
tree, though of course of the same general configura- 
tion, ever match exactly, so as to lie flat on the table 
one over another with a perfect correspondence of 
edges. No two faces, even of twins, so entirely 
correspond, that an eye familiar with them by constant 
intercourse cannot in a moment detect the dissimi- 
larity. Indeed, in Nature the variety is far more 
apparent than the unity. Science, however, is con- 
tinually bringing to light an unity and simplicity of 
type in things which on the surface are most different. 
What objects can present a greater superficial differ- 
ence than quadrupeds and fishes, both of which 
however, being vertebrates, are formed on the same 
general plan ? Nor is it merely a resemblance of what 
may be called ground-plan, but a sameness of agency 
which we discover in the different works of creation. 
The same power of gravitation which ties the planets 
to the sun, and retains them in their orbits, causes the 
sere and shrivelled autumnal leaf or the over-ripe fruit 
to fall to the ground. The same power of electricity 
which rives the strong oak, or shatters the tall spire, 
attracts light substances towards chafed sealing-wax, 
and forms the sport of children. The same refraction 
of the rays of the sun produces the rainbow in the 
heavens, and makes the tiny dewdrop under our feet to 
twinkle with the prismatic colours. Finally we can 
see tolerably clear indications that the various parts of 
the Universe are working together for one end. This 
at all events is the case as regards that part of the 
domain of Nature with which we are immediately 
surrounded. Very strong forces are at work in and 
around the earth; forces which, if allowed milimited 
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sway, might peril the planet’s existence ; hut the}^ 
into one another’s hands, and hold one another in 
equipoise. The matter which is discharged from one 
part of the system reajDpears in another under a new 
form, and there serves some other function ; so that 
each atom seems to have its vocation and its place, and 
to fill that place, and correspond to that vocation. 

Such is Nature, — an immense variety, knit together 
in unity hy sameness of plan, sameness of agency, same- 
ness of object. And to step from the realm of Nature 
into the realm of Grace, the Word of God presents 
undoubtedly the same phenomenon. The Holy Scrip- 
tures are a collection of hooks written under a great 
variet}'' of circumstances, and at a great variety of 
times, the extreme dates between which the different 
books range being nearly 1600 years asunder. And the 
Scriptures are as different in kind, as they are in the dates 
of their publication. In the short volume of the Bible 
we have histories, biographies, lyrical poems, dramatic 
poems (the Book of Job belongs to this class), apho- 
risms, prophecies, rituals, letters. No two compositions 
in the world can be more widely different in superficial 
appearance than the Book of Psalms and the Epistle to 
the Romans, the Prophecy of Isaiah and the Epistle to 
Philemon, the Book of Ruth and the Book of the 
Revelation, the Book of Leviticus and the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. Yet, in addition to minoj’ 
features of resemblance, which concern only style and 
method of treatment, such as the thorough simplicit}'- 
of all the narratives, and the entire absence from them 
all of exaggeration and rhetorical ornament, those who 
have studied the Scriptures under the light of faith in 
Christ Jesus, are well aware that, however dissimilar, 
they are one organic whole, knit together b}’" a certain 
plan, and certain principles, which underlie the entire 
book. The prophecy of the Seed of the woman, which 
should bruise the serpent’s head, is manifestly the 
nucleus, the single cell (to take an image from the for- 
mation of a flower), round which the whole Bible has 
formed itself, of which the whole is a development, on 
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wliicli tlie Avhole is a commentary. The great steps 
of the plan wliich runs through the Bible are very easy 
to trace. A nation of teachers is first reared amidst 
various fortunes, knit together by the endurance of a 
common bondage, and impressed ,t'ith marked national 
characteristics, in order that they may present a strong 
front to the prevailing idolatries and ^vickedness of the 
world ; and in order that they may disseminate amongst 
other people of the earth the elementary religious 
notions which tliey liad themselves imbibed from the 
Divine teaching. As soon as, through God’s wonderful 
dealings with them, they had been thoroughly imbued 
with these notions, tliey were disjiersed among the 
nations of the earth, and made to sojourn there. By 
their instrumentality a class of men called proselytes 
are raised up in Gentile countries, who, attracted by the 
elements of truth which there were in the Mosaic re- 
ligion, adopt it, and become eventually the bridge by 
which the Gospel passes from the Jewish to the Gentile 
mind. The wa}'' having been thus prepared for Messiah 
in the hearts of men, the long-promised Deliverer 
appears at a time of universal peace, and when the 
union of the civilized world under one empire was 
favourable to the spread of the tidings of salvation. 
What remains of the Sacred Yolume briefly records the 
rapid spread of these tidings, gives certain comments 
upon them, and predicts the complete triumph of the 
Messiah’s cause. Thus there is an uniform plan, run- 
ning through the whole of Scrijiture, and cementing 
together its various books, inasmuch as the entire Old 
Testament looks forward to Messiah historically, — 
represents the stages of discipline by which the Jews, 
and through the Jews the human race, were prepared 
for His appearance. And we well know that it looks 
forward to Messiah in another way, t 3 "pically and pro- 
phetically, and that not only all the ritual of the Jews, 
and all the predictions of their prophets, but also most 
narratives of the Old Testament, foreshow His ap- 
pearance in a glass darkly. Thus in the Bible, though 
its elements are so various, there is a glorious harmony 
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of design, and, as the whole of it emanates from one 
Spirit, a harmony of agency also. 

If then, both in the works of God, and in the Word 
of God, we find that variety in unity is the prevailing 
law, shall we not expect to find the same feature in 
the Church of God, which, quite as much as Nature, 
quite as much as Scripture, is His workmanship-. 
Created anew “in Christ Jesus unto good works?” 
And this we do find. The members of the Apostolic 
Church had various gifts, the phenomena of which 
Avere different, some consisting in speaking with tongues, 
some in healing the sick, hut all the results of the 
agency of one Spuit, and all Avorking together for the 
glory of one Saviour. Hut it may ho said that the 
Church of modern times is not furnished AAuth the same 
organization as the early Church : that extraordinary 
and miraculous endoAAunents have altogether ceased. 
This is true ; but it is true also that all these super- 
natural gifts rested on a natural basis, had something 
in the natural endoAvments of the possessor’s mind cor- 
responding to them, and serving as the nucleus of them. 
Thus, for examjfie, corresponding to the gift of tongues, 
AA’-e find in some persons a great facility of acquu'ing 
languages ; corresponding to the gift of prophecy, aa^c 
find in others a natm’al gift of high and fervid elo- 
quence ; some persons even noAV-a-days, though by no 
means original or brilliant, have such a AA^onderful art of 
imparting what they knoAV, that Ave can hardl}^ be said 
to have lost the gift of teaching ; others are admirably 
adapted for government, for the control of other Avills 
and the organization of philanthropic schemes ; Avhile 
even the gift of miracles itself, the most supernatural of 
all, rests on the poAver of mind over matter, of Avhich 
poAver Ave have exemplifications in a natural way even 
noAv-a-days. 

■But even putting out of the question the capacities 
and endowments of the human mind, in Avhich Ave find a 
variety as great as in the miraculous gifts, this Ave may 
certainly say, that the character and moral temperament 
of each individual Christian is different from that of his 
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neighbour. So it was of old ; and so it is still. In the 
notices of the Apostles and other early behevers, Grod 
has sketched for us not only edifying pieces of biography, 
but prototypes of all Christians to the end of time. 
Thus St. John represents the contemplative and stu- 
dious disciple. No single miracle is ever recorded as 
having been wrought by him; and in the outward 
spread of the Grospel, although no doubt he did his work, 
he is not nearly so prominent a figure as St. Peter, and 
does not for a moment reach the wmrld-wide celebrity 
of St. Paul. Very thoughtful men who live much with 
themselves, are by no means so influential with others 
as those ‘who, vividly apprehending certain simple 
topics, go forth to proclaim them without any profound 
reflection upon them, St. Peter governs with a firm 
hand, and Avith the now chastened and disciplined Avill, 
Avhich belongs to an impetuous temper ; he is the great 
buhvark and rock of the Church, breasting its perils 
and responsibilities gallantly, before St. Paul appears ; 
Apollos is an eloquent declaimer who blends to the 
best effect his knowledge of the Greek rhetoric, with 
that higher knowledge, in respect of which he is said to 
have been “ mighty in the Seriptures Barnabas sheds 
around him, Avherever he goes, the quiet heahng influ- 
ence of a man felt to be good, and full of faith ; — ^lie 
has a still small voice of consolation for those upon 
Avhom the hand of God is heavy ; Timothy has imbibed 
the lessons of piety with his mother’s milk, and, being 
trained up as a child in the Avay he should go, has not 
departed from it as a young man ; but he is somewhat 
timid and pliable, and exceedingly apt to be moulded by 
a superior will ; while Paul, in powers of physieal and 
mental endurance, in the expansiveness of his affections, 
in Ins vivid appreciation of his oAvn remarkable ex- 
perience, is God’s chiefest instrument for the diffusion 
of the glad tidings. These, if I may so express it, are 
some of the moulds in which Christian character was 
cast, when Christianity fii’st appeared, and in which we 
may expect that it will continue to be cast now-a-days. 
The types are strong types ; still, although modem 
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days may show somewhat feebler impressions of them, 
they are still the same, although less marked. 

Now in what has been said there is wrapped np 
both comfort for ourselves, and a lesson of large charity 
towards others. 

1. Let us not distress ourselves, either that we were 
not brought to God, or that v.^c are not now serving 
God, in the same way as some others, who seem to be 
models of a very exemplary and exalted piety. Certain 
preachers, and stiH more certain writers of religious 
books, construct a sort of Procrustean framework, as a 
model for all cases of real conversion, and intimate that, 
if you cannot accommodate ^mur own experience to tliat 
stiff frame, — if you have never felt paroxysms of alarm 
at the threatenings of the law, or paroxysms of ecstasy 
at the announcements of the Gospel,' — your heart is not 
at this moment right with God. Nothing can be more 
erroneous philosophically, or more untrue scripturall 3 ^ 
God’s ways of influencing the human mind for good 
vary infinitel}^, — vary first, with the original character 
of the mind, on which the Holy Ghost has to operate j 
and, secondl}', with the acquired shape which that 
mind has taken from the circumstances in which it 
has been thro'wn, and from its whole histor}'' and ex- 
perience. On the same page of Scripture there is the 
record of two most remarkable conversions, as dilfercnt 
from each other as any two processes of mind, leading 
to the same result, can by possibility he. Lydia, the 
purple-seller of Thyatira, became a Christian through 
the gentle opening of the heart, as by the quiet river- 
side she attended to the things which were s]5okcn oi' 
Paul. The Philippian gaoler is converted, on the other 
hand, in a manner such as might he expected from the 
previous habits of ignorance and vice in which, we may 
reasonably suppose, he had been sunk. He is shaken 
with strong alarm, as if over the pit of hell, (nothing 
else would have broken bonds so firmly riveted,) and 
“ he called for a light, and sprang in, and came tremlDhng, 
iind fell down before Paul and Silas, and said, Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?” Lydia experienced no such 
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alarm, but only a gentle opening of the heart, peaceful 
as the undulations of the river ; yet Avas she none the 
less a disciple of Our Lord, and none the less dear to 
Him. The critical, all-important question for all of us 
is, Avhether we be indeed Christ’s at present, and are 
following the lead of His Spirit ; if so, how we were 
brought to Him, whether by the quiet drawings of 
gratitude and love, or by the gradual growth of re- 
flectiveness, and our experience of life’s hollowness, or 
by the trepidations of alarm, is but of little moment. 

And then, again, as to our method of serving Him. 
This must depend on our capacities, our endowments, 
the position Avhich Ave providentially occupy, and the 
opportunities Avhich it gives us. It may not be a high 
Avork, or a widely influential Avork, Avhich Ave are doing 
for Grod, but then it may not be a high AVork, or a 
Avidely influential Avork, to Avhich He has called us. 
We may, of course, be Avorking leloio the measure of 
the gift Avhich God has distributed to us, leaving the 
talent Avhich our IMaster left AAuth us unimproved, and 
not putting it out to the exchangers, so that at His 
coming He may receive His own Avith usury. That is 
a point to be looked to, and carefully considered. But 
the mei’e brilliancy of the position occupied by another, 
or the brilliancy of the gifts Avhich qualify him for that 
position, should never make us indulge in an unquiet 
longing to be or to do AAdiat God has not fitted us for, 
and Avhich, therefore, He Avill never require from us. 
If not called, and not fitted, (and the fitness is the 
evidence of the call,) Ave could not undertake such a 
thing Avithout a most censurable presumption. I 
Avould undertake to govern a hundred empires,” said 
Dr. Payson, “ if God called me to it, but I Avould not 
undertake to govern a hundred sheep unless He called 
me.” 

2. But, again, a lesson of large charity to others is 
to be learned from Avhat has been said. We ought, if 
rightly minded, to rejoice in the exuberance and variety 
of the spiritual gifts possessed by Christians, just as we 
delight in the rich v'ariety of Nature, or in that of the 
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Word of God. There are many lines of thought in 
Religion, many forms which practical and personal 
piety takes, although, of course, they are all animated 
by the same essential principles. St. J ohn and St. Paul 
were both equally devoted to the cause and Person of 
Our Lord, yet no two men ever existed, who manifested 
this devotion in shapes more different. Roth these 
members held of the Head by a living union, but they 
discharged for the Head functions altogether different. 
Let us not conceive of all genuine religion as moving 
in one groove of feeling and practice, and refuse to 
acknowledge any man as a Christian, because he does 
not run upon our own particular groove. There are 
several points of view from which Christianity may be 
sm’veyed ; and although it be one and the same object, 
from whatever point we look, yet eyes placed on dif- 
ferent levels will see it grouped in different per- 
spectives. Our own view of it is at best but partial 
and fragmentary ; let us rejoice in the fact that others 
see it somewhat differently, and that their view, in- 
stead of being contradictory to our own, is in fact the 
complement of it. It seems to be God’s plan and 
purpose that each individual Christian should exhibit, 
in the peculiarity of his circumstances, education, 
moral temperament, and mental endowments, a new 
specimen of redeeming love and grace. By various 
discipline here He fits and polishes each living stone for 
the place which it is destined to occupy in the Spiritual 
Temple ; and when all the stones are made ready. He 
will build them together each into his place, and exhibit 
to men and angels their perfect unity. Aaron has 
been bred under his paternal roof, and inured to 
Egyptian servitude from childhood. Moses has been 
lapped in royal luxury from his infancy, educated at a 
court, and then banished into a wilderness. But the 
time came when these brothers in blood, so dissimilar 
in training, so opposite in their experience, so different, 
possibly, in some of the judgments which they had 
formed of God’s ways, met never again to part in this 
life. “ The Lord said unto Aaron, Go into the wilder- 
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ness to meet Moses. And he went, and met him in the 
Mount of Grod, and kissed him.” So shall it he mth 
all true Christians, whose history, discipline, sentiments, 
have here taken a com’se which seemed far enough 
asunder. A meeting and a greeting is reserved for all 
of them in the mount of God, — ^let them “ see ” to it, 
as Joseph said to his Brethren, “ that they fall not out 
by the way.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

OP THE IDEA OP SACEIPICE, AS PEBTADIHG THE 
cheistiah’s LIPE. 

All holy priesthood to ojfer wp spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptalle to God hy Jesus GhristI — 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

It is a rule aU but universal, if we cannot say that it 
admits of no exception, that all known forms of Religion 
which have existed upon earth, have involved the idea 
of sacrifice as a leading and principal feature of them. 
The Jews, we know, practised sacrifice largely by 
Divine appointment, — practised it in every shape 
wliich the idea of sacrifice can assume. They had 
their sin-offerings and their trespass-offerings for the 
expiation of guilt, their thank-offerings in acknow- 
ledgment of mercies received, their burnt-offerings and 
meat-offerings for the acceptance of the worshipper, 
their free-will offerings for his spontaneous recognition 
of God out of the fulness of an adoring heart. In 
short, thems was a sacrificial system, minute in all its 
details, and perfect in all its parts. Among the heathen 
nations of antiquity, we find floating shadows of these 
various offerings, looking Hke portions of the Jewish 
system disintegrated and broken up among the different 
tribes of Gentiles. Before meals, the ancients would 
pour out a drink-offering to one of their gods, they 
would make a votive offering to them after any great 
escape or deliverance, and, on occasions of public re- 
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joicing or liumiliation, they would expose the images oi 
the gods on couches before tables loaded with dainties. 
Whence came practices so universal in connexion witii 
religion? — a question the more pertinent, because 
sacrifice does not on the surface approve itself to our 
minds as a reasonable form of Avorship. Independently 
of God’s appointment, we cannot say with truth that 
the slaughter of a poor animal, or the laying a basket 
of fruit by the side of an altar, seems lili:ely, in the 
nature of things, to be a form of homage accej)table 
to the Supreme Being. No doubt, the appearance of 
saerifice in aU heathen forms of religion is to be ac- 
counted for partly by a tradition derived from the first 
fathers of the human race. The remembrance of Noah’s 
sacrifice after the flood would be carried aAvay by his 
descendants into the various countries of their dispersion, 
and there, in lapse of time, degenerate and run wild in 
a thousand fantastic shapes. Meanwhile the holy seed 
from Noah to Abraham, from Abraham to Moses, and 
from Moses onwards, would retain the true idea and the 
true practice of sacrifice, which was a slip of God’s own 
grafting. We can scarcely, however, think that, even 
with the help of a primeval tradition, sacrifice would so 
long have maintained its ground among all the nations 
of heathendom, had there not been some common sen- 
timent or instinct of the human heart, instigating men 
to it. And such an instinct there miquestionably is. 
In the rudest mind which recognizes a God, there 
exists a desire to give Him some acknoAvledgment, 
which may be acceptable to Him, and a feeling that He 
has a claim upon us for such an acknowledgment, and 
will require it of us. Mix "up this rude feeling with the 
universal instinct of guilt, — Avhich is to di-ead a superior 
power, and to long to propitiate it, and then vieAv the 
practice of sacrifice as meeting this longing, and on 
that account readily adopted; and we shall probably 
find here the explanation of its universal prevalence. 

It is a curious fact, as showing the hold which the 
idea of saerifice has upon the human mind, that 
althougli all literal sacrifices ivere abolished, or rather 
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superseded, b}’’ Cliristianit}^, the great corruption of 
Christianity, -which, alas ! has prevailed more exten- 
sively than its purer forms, still recognizes a hteral 
sacrifice as its centre. The -whole system of Romanism 
revolves, if I may so say, round the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, -wliich the priest is supposed to offer for the 
quick and the dead. The doctrine of such a Sacrifice 
in the Holy Communion is justly stigmatized in our 
Thirty-first Article as a “ blasphemous fable, and a 
dangerous deceit f — it is one of the many grievous and 
frightful perversions of what is called the religious in- 
stinct. "VYe adduce it here merely as an e-d.dence how 
deeply rooted in men’s hearts is "the notion of sacrifice 
in connexion -with religion, — to show that there is 
sometliing in us which longs for sacrifice, and will not 
be content without doing it in some shape or other, — in 
an idolatrous and corrupt shape, if not in that which 
Grod prescribes. 

It is vain, utterly vain, to seek to rectify errors of 
this kind by merely decrying them, or enlisting on a 
crusade against them. Human natui'e is too strong for 
us, and defies the efibrt we . make to undo or suppress 
any part of its original constitution. Let us seek 
rather to show in what part of pui'e and true religion 
such instincts may find them satisfaction ; and then 
we may hope to di’aw men off from error effectually, 
because we shall be filling the void space in their minds 
which at present error offers to fill. 

Lirst, then, it is obvious to remark that the Sacrifice 
of the Life and Heath of Christ (for His Life, no less 
than His Heath, was in a most important sense a 
Sacrifice) is the very core and centre of the Christian 
Religion. From this centre the whole system borrows 
light and vital heat, as the planetary system from the 
Sun. “ He hath given Himself for us,” says the 
Apostle, “ an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour,” — expressing here, we apprehend, the 
oblation of the life, thoughts, ways, and sentiments of 
Christ, which, as being altogether holy, were infinitely 
acceptable to a holy God. Again ; “ He gave Himself 
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for our sins “ He was made sin for us, who knew 
no sin “ this man after He had offered one sacrifice 
for sins “ He Himself bare our sins in His own body- 
on the tree — passages which refer to the Sacrifice of 
Christ’s Death, the only real expiatory sacrifice, which 
has been, or can be, ever offered. By way of explain- 
ing this distinction, which is of great importance, but 
wHch may not be familiar to all minds, it should be 
observed, that the offerings prescribed by the Levitical 
Law fell into tAvo entirely distinct classes. The one 
class Avere called SAveet-savour offerings, and Avere for 
the acceptance of the Avorshipper ; the thought in 
them Avas, man giving to God something Avhich God 
vieAVS Avith complacency. The second class consisted 
of the sin and trespass offerings, and are never said 
to be of a SAA’-eet savour: in them the thought Avas 
man, as a transgressor, enduring the cm’se Avhich sin 
has entailed. Our Blessed Lord endured this curse, 
Avhen, upon the Cross, He poured out His soul unto 
death ; as it is said : “ Christ hath redeemed us from 
the cruse of the Larv, being made a curse for us ; for it 
is Avritten, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” 
But before He became our sin and trespass offering. He 
had been our SAveet-savour offering, presenting to the 
Father a human heart all aflame, as no human heart 
but His eA^er yet Avas, Avith heavenly love and zeal, a 
life Avholly devoted to the service of God and man, and 
the only pure Avorship which since the days of Eden 
had ever ascended from the Earth. (I step aside for a 
moment to remark hoAV utterly Avithout foundation in 
Scripture are all such incautious expressions as that the 
Father viewed Avith complacency the Sufferings and 
Death of His dear Son ; a totally different position from 
the undoubtedly true one, that -those Sufferings and that 
Death Avere demanded by the Dmne Justice. Christ 
in dying Avas offering the sin-offering, which was not of 
a SAveet savour, and the idea of Avhich AA^as not man, as a 
Avorshipper, giving to God that Avith Avhich God is Avell 
pleased, but man, as a sinner, bearing God’s curse. 
Justice must be had upon malefactors j but even 
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among men the execution of the death- sentence is 
never viewed with complacency or satisfaction. How 
shall it be supposed that the infinitely loving Father of 
all finds satisfaction in the course of Justice? But to 
return.) This sacrifice of the life and death of Christ 
is the essential foundation of every acceptable offering 
which can be made to Grod ; so that we may call Christ 
in a figurative sense the only true Altar, apart from 
which our poor miserable gifts and services can find no 
acceptance. 

Observe, however, that it is the certain doctrine of 
Scripture that God requires from Christians, — not 
indeed a sin or trespass offering, which we could never 
render, — but offerings of sweet savour, as a testimony 
of their love and gratitude. I say emphatically, not a 
sin-offering. As far as Christ’s work was propitiatory, 
it stands absolutely' alone. “He offered one sacrifice 
for sins “ He was once offered, to bear the sins of 
many.” But although no sufferings, no works, no 
worship of ours can in the least degree propitiate, 
though we ai’e effectually precluded from joining in the 
expiatory part of Christ’s Sacrifice, God still requires 
from us offerings of another character. These are 
generally described as “ spiritual sacrifices,” which we 
are ordained to offer, — “ an holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
Christ is said in the Revelation to have made Christians 
“ priests to God and His Father ;” and, if priests, it is 
of necessity that they should have somewhat to offer. 
More particular!}’', we are exhorted to the sacrifice of 
ozor hodics, the thought being that the various mem- 
bers of the body should be yielded as instruments of 
righteousness unto God, — the mouth to proclaim His 
word, the eyes to gaze on His works, the hands to do 
Flim sendee, the feet to walk on His errands. “ I 
beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present yo?W'‘ bodies a living sacrifiGe, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 
Again. Praise is specified as a sacrifice ; — “ By Him 
therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God con- 
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tinually, that is, the fruit of om* lips, giving thanks to 
His Name.” And as the surrender of what we have 
will naturally follow, and be the just expression of self- 
surrender, it is added, — “ But to do good, and to com- 
municate, forget not ; for ivith such sacrifices Cod is 
well pleased." And the same thought appears in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, where the sweet- savour 
offerings are expressly referred to, and shown to be 
competent to Christians : “ I am full, having received 
of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, 
an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God.” 

It is extremely interesting to remark how, while 
carefully stripping the second Sacrament of the false 
plumage of an expiation, %vith which mediaeval super- 
stition had tricked it out, our Beformers have main- 
tained the doctrine of a threefold sacrifice in the Holy 
Communion, or culminating act of Christian Worship, — 
a sacrifice of alms made in the Offertory, and referred 
to in one of the passages just quoted, — a sacrifice of 
praise, adverted to in the words, “ we entirely desire 
Thy fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ;” and a sacrifice of 
self, refeiTed to in a subsequent part of the same prayer ; 
— “ And here we offer and present unto Thee, 0 Lord, 
ou/rselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrfiee unto Thee.” 

Now out of the many forms in which a devout life 
may present itself to the mind, there is none perhaps 
more attractive than that of a constant oblation to 
God of all that we are, all that we have, and all that 
we do. Let the thought of Sacrifice he woven into 
the texture of our lives, let us study to turn not our 
prayers alone, but our whole daily course and con- 
versation into an offering ,• surely the thought that God 
will accept it, if offered to Him in Union with the 
merits of His Son, is in the greatest degree encouraging, 
— a wonderful stimulus to exertion. Some divines so 
cruelly strain the undoubtedly true and precious doc- 
trine, that man can do nothing propitiatory, or intrin- 
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sically meritorious, as to leave their readers or hearers 
under the conclusion that they can do nothing to please 
God. Because we are not competent to a sin-offering, 
they would have us believe, forsooth, that no sweet- 
savour offerings are open to us. A blank prospect, 
and very depressing to energy ; for what can be more 
depressing than the belief, which is sometimes practically 
instilled, that by no frame of mind, or course of conduct, 
can the hehever secure the loving approbation of his 
Heavenly Father ? — a tenet in flat opposition to those 
words : “We beseech you, brethren, and exliort you by 
the Lord Jesus, that as ye have received of us how ye 
ought to walk and to please God, so ye would abound 
more and more.” 

“ To please God,” — what a privilege to lie open to 
us day by day, and every hour of the day ! What a 
condescension in our Heavenly Father, when we con- 
sider the strictness of His justice, the impurity of our 
hearts, and our many and degrading falls, to allow us to 
please Him ! That we are suffered to bring a tribute 
to Him, which, when laid upon the one true Altar, and 
united with the one true Sacrifice, will be received by 
Him with complacency and satisfaction, what a dignity 
for sinful flesh and blood to be heir to ! Now if we 
trul}'’ appreciate this dignity, let us show that we do so, 
by availing ourselves of the many opportunities offered 
to us of pleasing God, by an acceptable tribute. An 
act of self-oblation, (couched, perhaps, in the very 
words already quoted from the Communion Service, or 
in others equivalent,) may usefully form part of every 
Morning’s Devotion, and remind us of the great 
thought which should run through the day. Then as 
to our devotional exercises themselves ; the thought 
that Prayer is an incense, kindled in the censer of 
the heart by the Holy Spirit, and most fragrant and 
acceptable to God, if offered through the intercession 
of Christ, and with faith in His Sacrifice, may surely 
be a great help to us in offering Prayer. But it is the 
uniform seope and tendency of Grace, as it acquires a 
greater mastery over the will, to amalgamate the spiidt 
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of deTofcion with our common actions, and more and 
more to transfuse Prayer into our daily employinents, 
GO that these too may become a sacrifice. We need not 
go far to seek the materials of an acceptable offering ; 
tliey lie all around us, in the work of our callings, in 
the little calls which Divine Providence daily makes to 
us, in the little crosses which God requires us to take 
up, nay, in our very recreations. The great point is "to 
have the mind set upon seeing and seeking in all things 
the service of Christ and the glory of God, and, lo ! 
every trifling incident which that mind touches, every 
piece of work which it handles, every dispensation to 
which it submits, becomes at once a sacrifice. 

If in our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still of countless price, 

God will provide for sacrifice. 

We need not bid, for cloister’d cell. 

Our neighbour and our work farewell, 

Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky : 

The trivial round, the common task 
Would furnish all we ought to ask. 

Room to deny ourselves — a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 

If we allow the beauties of Nature to raise our heart 
to God, we tmn them into a sacrifice. If cross incidents, 
which could not be avoided or averted, are taken 
sweetly and lovingly, out of homage to the loving will 
of God, this too is a sacrifice. If work be done in the 
full view of God’s assignment of our several tasks and 
spheres of labour, and under the consciousness of His 
Presence, however secular in its character, it imme- 
diately beeomes fit for presentation on the Altar. If 
refreshments and amusements are so moderated, as to 
help the spirit instead of dissipating it, if they are 
seasoned with the wholesome salt of self-denial, (for 
every sacrifice must be seasoned with salt,) they, too, 
become an holy oblation. If we study even perverse 
charaeters, with a loving hope and belief that we shall 
find something of God and of Christ in them, whieh 
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may be made tlie imcleus of better things, and, instead 
of shutting ourselves uj) in a narrow sphere of sym- 
path}'-, seek out, and try to develope, the good points 
Z)f a generally uncongenial spirit ; if we treat men as 
Christ treated them, accounting that somewhere in 
every one there is a better mind, and a trace of God’s 
finger in Creation, we may thus possibly sanctify an hour 
which else would be one of irksome constraint, and after 
v/hich we might have been oppressed with the heavy 
feeling that it had been a wasted one. If a small trifle, 
destined to purchase some personal luxury or eomfort, 
be diverted to a charitable and religious end, this is the 
regular and standing sacrifice of alms, recognized by 
Scripture and the Liturgy. And, finally, if we regard 
om* Time as, next to Christ and the Holy Spirit, the 
most precious gift of God ; if Ave gather up the frag- 
ments and interstices -of it in a thrifty and religious 
manner, and employ them in some exercise of devotion, 
or some good and useful work, this too becomes a 
tribute which God Avill surely accept with complacency, 
if laid upon His Altar, and united by faith and a de- 
vout intention with the one Sacrifice of om' dear Lord. 

Yes ; if laid upon His Altar : let us never forget or 
drop out of sight that proviso. It is the Altar, and the 
Altar alone, which sanctifieth the gift. Apart from 
Christ and His perfect Sacrifice, an acceptable gift is 
an impossibility for man. For at best our gifts have 
in them the sinfulness of om’ natm’e ; they are miserably 
flawed by defectiveness of motive, duplicity of aim, 
infirmity of will. “ The prayers of all saints,” what 
force of impetration must they have Avitli God, if, as we 
are assured, “ the effectual fervent prayer of a ” (single) 
“righteous man availeth much!” Yet when St. John 
saw in a vision “ the prayers of all saints ” offered by 
an angel “ upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne,” it was in union with that which alone can per- 
fume the tainted offerings of even regenerate man ; 
“ There was given unto him much incense, that he 
should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the 
golden altar which Avas before the throne.” 
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TIio incejisG is fclie Intercession of Jesus. Place 
your offering, — be it prayer, or almsdeed, or work, or 
submission, — in His hands for presentation ; pray Him, 
as your only Priest, to transact for you with God, and 
He %vill do so. And the sun of God’s favour shall 
shine out upon that offering, and the dew of His 
blessing shall descend upon it, and you shall be glad- 
dened with your Father’s smile. 


CHAPTEH X. 

OF ALLOWIITG IIS' OT7E 3111^1)8 A PEEPONDEEAKCE TO 

TRIPLES. 

“ Woe mito you, Scribes a/nd JBliarisees, hjgocrites ! for 
ye gay tithe of mint and anise and cumniin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith : these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undonei " — Matt, xxiii. 23. 

In the course of our thoughts on Personal Religion, 
attention to what may be called little duties, if not 
always urged explicitly, has been the under-current of 
our thoughts throughout. Our regular daily life is not 
marked by noticeable incidents or great crises ; - the 
fluctuations of interest in it are homely and trivial. 
It is of this average common-place life that we have 
been endeavouring to show how it furnishes aU the 
materials, out of which, under God’s Grace, sanctity may 
be wrought ; and it is therefore quite in accordance 
mth the genius of our subject to consider little duties, 
little sins, little trials, little self-denials, little cares. 
For of these little things ordinaiy life is made up ; the 
trials of our normal state are merely annoyances, not 
serious trials ; its sins are failures of temper, or of the 
tongue, or omissions of devotion; its duties are often 
little details of business, or little acts of kindness, or 
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a routine of correspondence almost mechanically per- 
formed ; its pleasures, when the first freshness of youth 
has worn off, are a smile, or an old* association, or a 
quiet evening at home, or a genial meeting with a 
genial friend ; its cares and responsibilities, though 
they may press pretty heavily upon ourselves, are such 
as a prime minister or a grand vizier would think 
beneath contempt. If Christian principle is to be 
shown at all by the majority of men, it must be shown 
in a common-place sphere of this sort ; and it is exactly 
by showing it on these common-place occasions that we 
shall, under God’s blessing, and by His grace, brace 
ourselves for the heavier trials and more arduous 
responsibilities, which He may see fit at any moment 
to lay upon any one of us. What a dignity does it 
give to om* daily life to remember that by consistent 
quiet maintenance of Christian principle on these 
trivial occasions, we may lay in a stock of oil, in other 
words, nurse, and cherish, and educate a faith and 
love, wliich shall burn brightly in the hour of real 
trial ! AVhereas he who despises these small occasions, 
and waits for a grand opportunity to exhibit Christian 
principle, as one waits for a gala night to let off a blaze 
of fireworks, is certain to break down when the stress 
of trial arrives. And it is because we think, as I have 
before expressed, that the pulpit too little addresses 
itself to small duties and homel}'’ trials ; that it soars 
too exclusively among doctrines and the principles of 
conduct ; that it speaks too -exclusively the language of 
Tragedy, and too little that of common life, that we 
have been anxious to press home upon our readers, in 
this little treatise, the cultivation of Personal Keligion 
in that sphere which lies immediately under their hands. 
And now, in sounding this note for the last time, we 
still feel how deeply important it is that it should be 
made to vibrate long and loud in the memory of the 
reader ; how it is almost impossible that we can attach 
too much importance to such particulars of duty as 
improvement of time, control of temper, watchfulness 
in conversation, restraint of appetite, even on occasions 
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where it might innocently be indulged, and gentle 
bearing of disappointments. 

An d we may say with truth that duties even lower 
in the scale than these, duties not moral at all, or not 
moral in their primary aspect, have yet their impor- 
tance, and, according to Our Lord’s admonition in the 
text, must not be left undone. It is the last touches 
of the pencil, — the fine finishing strokes, — which give 
to a dra^wing its completeness. And the Christian, 
remembering his Lord’s words, that “ whosoever shall 
break one of these least commandments and teach men 
so, the same shall be called least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” ■wiU labour to give to his obedience this 
finish and completeness by not neglecting even the 
finer traits of duty. He will eschew, for example, in 
every thing that pertains to God, the smallest ap^Droach 
to slovenliness- Slovenliness is iiTeverenee in little 
things ; and not the smallest approach to irreverence 
will the Christian tolerate. Thus, for instance, he will 
pay attention to postures in prayer, whether private 
or public. If Daniel kneeled upon his knees in his 
chamber three times a day and prayed ; if St. Paul and 
the Tyrian Christians kneeled down on the shore to 
pray 3 if Our Blessed Lord kneeled when offering 
prayer in the garden ; the Christian \vill feel that 
neither in his closet nor in the house of God is he at 
liberty to adopt any attitude, which betokens in- 
dolence, carelessness, or levity. And of another kin- 
dred point he will be observant, — a point trifling in 
itself, and yet having far more influence upon the 
general heartiness and effect of Public Worship than 
many a one which is intrinsically more important. In 
the services of the House of God he will join audibly 
in the prescribed responses, not contented without 
expressing aloud his assent to what is there proceeding. 
It is one characteristic glory of the Church of England, 
distinguishing her alike from Roman and schisma- 
tical communions, that the public prayers which she 
prescribes are really common prayers, in which the 
people no less than the minister have a share as well as 
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an interest, — so that the sacerdotal character of all, 
Christians is recognized by onr Liturgy, inasmuch as 
all are directed on occasions to join in it. Every right- 
minded Churchman will love by his practice to bring 
out this feature of our Prayer Book, and ■will feel that 
in doing so he is not merely complying with an 
ecclesiastical rule, but also doing something to kindle 
fervour of spii’it in others by expressing the fervour of 
his own spirit. Be it remembered of all these lesser 
duties, that negligence of them is, to say the least, an 
extremely bad augury of fidelity in higher things ; for 
he who is careless about the li'ttle items of obedience 
is usually reckless also about its large sums ; and 
our Master spoke with His usual profound insight into 
human character, when He said : “ He that is faithful 
in that which is least, is faithful also in much ; and he 
that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.” 

It is however quite possible that, through the morbid 
action of the human mind, which seems to corrupt and 
deprave every good principle which it touches, re- 
spectful attention to little things may degenerate into 
a punctiliousness and a wretched scrupulosity which 
shall drain off the energies of the soul from the larger 
and more spiritual duties of religion. 

This was the case of the Pharisees. Wliile they 
paid tithe with unfailing accuracy of their smallest 
garden herbs, they did not seek judgment, or relieve 
the oppressed, — ^their sentences were unrighteous, their 
practices extortionate, and their hearts insensible to 
the sufferings of others. Men bring with them into 
religion their natural character; and in natural cha- 
racter, as in religious, you will find two extremes in 
regard to little things, — that of those who pay too 
little attention to them, and that of those who allow 
their minds to be whoUy taken up with them. On the 
one hand, we have the old proverb abeady adverted to, 
warning those, who are careless of small items, that 
they may sacrifice thereby large sums ; and there are 
notoriously men who need the warning, — who are 
quite heedless of small expenditures, and care only for 
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considerable amounts. On the other hand, there is to 
be seen every day this very common phenomenon, 
persons of wealth, who ^vill stickle and haggle at every 
little expense incidental to daily life, and yet be 
comparatively careless about money when it is to be 
given on a large scale ; miserly in small things, and 
spendthi'ifts in great ; them whole care about property 
being apparently that it shall not go off in drops and 
di'iblets, though for the great .drains upon it they are 
not solicitous. These opposite habits of mind are 
imported into religion. Some men’s religion is all 
general, and, if I may say so, panoramic ; they love 
large views of doctruie, broad principles of duty ; like 
to have a distant spectacle of religion opened to them 
from the pulpit, but do not much relish admonitions on 
the minute and humble duties of daily life. Such are 
not, and cannot be, growing Clmistians ; life is made 
up of particulars ; and with particulars these men will 
not condescend to deal. Some, on the other hand, are 
punctilious about little things, and forgetful of the 
great spirit of the law. It seems as if the account to 
be, given of such characters was as follows ; — ^that we 
have all only a certain amount of conscientiousness, 
and that, if this be all expended upon the more 
ceremonial and formal duties of religion, we have none 
left for its great moral claims. Let us glance at one 
or two of the forms in which this Pharisaic habit of 
mind, so strongly reprobated by Our Blessed Bedeemer, 
shows itself now-a-days. 

1. The late revival of a stricter and better discipline 
in the Church, and of a more reverent feeling towards 
ecclesiastical antiquity and the arrangements of our own 
Book of Common Prayer, though a thing to be very 
thankful for in the main, has given rise to a crop of 
petty discussions on points purely ritual or antiquarian, 
which may easily draw off the mind from subjects of 
graver import, and with many have actually that effect. 
We have not any of us too much religious zeal ; it is a 
great pity to spend any of it on such questions as the 
make of a robe; the shape of a chalice, and whether one 
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or two collects should be said in the case of a concur- 
rence of Festivals. Generally speahing, such points 
are hardly worth the energy spent in the discussion of 
them. If indeed the}’' are regarded simply as questions 
of antiquarianism or good taste, let them he left to 
antiquarians, and men of virtu. And if it can he 
clearly made out that there is a right and wrong, or 
even a tasteful and untasteful in such matters, let us 
adopt in Public Worship the right and the tasteful 
and eschew the wrong and untasteful ; but let not 
such matters, under the insidious pretence of being 
matters of Religion, occupy any space whatever in our 
minds. In matters of Religion we want all our 
available space for the dear Lord who has bought us 
with His Blood, and really cannot afford any lodging 
for rubrics, however ancient, or ornaments, however 
decorous. Let our Churches be all fitted up in a 
style suitable to the wealth of the district in which 
they stand ; and, as far as possible, to the majesty of 
Him, whose Houses of Praj^er the}’’ are ; but, that 
being done, let us think no more about the building, 
but turn our whole attention to the living stones, 
ourselves amongst the rest, who congregate in it. 
Those living stones will outlast the fires of the 
Judgment Day. Not so the pomp of our architecture, 
the marble shaft, the porphyry column, the chiselled 
capital. On all these is written the inexorable sentence 
of God’s Word, “ The earth also, and the worlcs that 
are therein^ shall be burned up.” 

2. Persons of a very different order of mind from 
those described above often are, in their way, as great 
sticklers for foraialities. There is no such mistake as 
to suppose that those who inveigh against forms are 
themselves free from the power of them. The Quakers, 
who discard the sacred Forms of Jesus Christ’s 
appointment, are themselves the most formal of man- 
kind in their dress and in their language. None of us 
are free from the infiuence of forms, nor can Ave be so ; 
our only care should be to see that we allow not our 
OAvn favourite forms to degenerate into formality, 
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which they will begin to do as soon as ever our minds 
are overmuch occupied with them. Catalogues of 
forbidden amusements, or precise rules as to the 
method of spending Sunday, are to some people what 
rubrics and church ornaments are to others ; that is, 
they are the mint, anise, and cummin, which take up 
in the mind the space due to the weightier matters of 
the law. "With the best intentions, (and good inten- 
tions are always worthy of respect,) they lay down 
certain regulations as safeguards, in their own case, 
against the sins of dissipation, gossip, vanity, display, 
and artificial excitements of feeling : — restrictions 
most excellent and helpful, if regarded in their true 
light as foi’ms which are only valuable for the spirit 
which they enshrine, and, like all forms, capable of 
modification, adjustment, or even repeal, as circum- 
stances shall dictate. Too often, however, it seems to 
be assumed that so long as the form is secured the 
spirit is certainly safe, a fallacy than which there can 
be none more patent. Because a man has said his 
prayers, it by no means follows that he has prayed. 
And on similar principles, because a man has conscien- 
tiously avoided some public place of entertainment, and 
confined himself to the society of what is called a few 
religious friends, it does not follow that he has escaped 
the snare of dissipation in that society, still less that 
the few religious friends have bridled their tongues, and 
avoided all tattle, unreal profession, and censoriousness. 
You may sin by rash judgment at a tea-table as freely 
as in the gayest and most brilliant circle which can 
be gathered in a rich metropolis ; and it may be a 
■question whether there is more of artificial stimulant 
to the feelings in a theatre than in a certain class of 
novels. We are apt to smile at Bom'anists on fast- 
days, when, observing an abstinence from flesh, they 
are ready to gratify the appetite with every other 
viand, however delicate and dainty ; but are we not 
ourselves guilty of exactly the same absurdity, when- 
ever we maintain the letter of a restriction, while we 
allow its spirit to evaporate ? Are our Sundays 

z 
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well spent, merely because they are quietl}’- spent, — 
because Ave have given as little trouble as possible on 
that day (a most just and admirable rule) to om* 
dependents, and have confined our reading and that of 
our children to sacred books ? Alas ! these restrictions 
are excellent ; but even they will not infallibly secure 
the right observance of the Lord’s Day. Has the day 
been a delight to us, — a real refreshment of the inner 
man ? Or have its sacred hours brousrht with them a 
sense of monotony and dulness, which has led us 
virtually to say to ourselves, if we have not ventured to 
put the thought in express words, — “ When will the 
Sabbath be gone?” If so, despite of all outward 
formalities, must there not have been something wrong 
somewhere ? , 

It has been our part in the foregoing pages to 
suggest to the reader several practices of devotion 
and several rules of life, which, under Grod’s Blessing, 
and if used Avith discretion, may be serviceable to him. 
And Ave cannot more appropriately close them than by 
reminding him that even rules of holy liAung may be a 
snare, and prove burdensome and entangling rather 
than helpful, if, in administering them to ourselves, Ave 
do not continually keep om* eye fixed on the spirit and 
principle of them. “ The end of the commandment is 
Love,” a groAving and ever deepening recognition of 
God as om tender Father through Christ, and of men 
as O'Ur brethren. To establish this filial and fraternal 
relation, the Lord Jesus came into the world; and to 
maintain, and extend, and consolidate it. His Spirit is 
now abroad in the hearts of His people. So far as 
rules of holy living help to form in our minds this 
view of God and our neighbour, they are estimable 
and precious ; so far as they neither help nor liinder it, 
they are useless; so far as they obscure and pei^plex 
it, they are positively mischievous. Let our Avhole 
question in Religion be, hoAv Ave can most grow in 
the love of Christ and of our neighbour, and in the 
perception (closely associated with this loA^'e) of the 
importance and value of the human soul. Let us 
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measure that soul bj its true gauge, by its likeness 
to Grod, in respect of intrinsic worth ; by Eternity, in 
respect of its duration ; and by the Elood of Christ, in 
respect of the price which has been paid for it ; and we 
shall then have no mind for toys and trifles in religion. 
If we view a painted scene from too near a point, 
the objects represented are massed together inco- 
herently with one another, and the eye confounds 
the distance mth the foreground. But retire to the 
proper point of view, and all things fall into their 
places ; the distance drops back and seems to lie 
beyond the figures, instead of towering over their 
head. So if, in our survey of Religion, we forget the 
two cardinal relations of man, which are its principal 
features, we shall lose the perspective of the picture 
altogether, and may mistake a remote point for an 
object in the foreground. But let us, as it were, fall 
back ever and anon, and view religion under those 
grand relations. Grod, Christ, and the human soul 
win then appear as the very front and centre of our 
contemplations j and every other object wiU be scanned 
in the relative proportions which it bears to these three 
chief actors on the scene. 
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CHAPTEE, XI. 

OP IMPEOYING OUR TALENTS. 

‘‘ Tor the Icing dom of heaven is as a man travelling into 
afar country^ ivlio called his own servants, and de- 
livered unto them his goods. And unto one he gave 
fve talents, to another tivo, and to another one ; to 
every man according to his several ability j and 
straightioay tools his jov/miey . 

“ Then he which had received the one talent came and 
said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, 
reaping where thou hast not soivn, and gathering 
ivhere thou hast not strawed : and I loas afraid, and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth : lo, there thou 
hast that is thine. Sis lord answered and said unto 
him. Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest 
that I reap where I soioed not, and gather where 
I have not strawed : thou oughtest therefore to have 
put my money to the exchangers, and then at my 
coming I should have received mine ownivith imiryT 
—Matt. xxv. 14 , 15 — 24 . 25 , 26 , 27 . 

Two Parables lie side by side in Matt. xxv. which are 
the counterpoise of one another. The false deductions, 
which, by the perversity of the human mind, might be 
drawn from either of them, are corrected by the other. 
The Parable of the Virgins, which we shall presently 
consider, teaches the necessity of a hidden and interior 
life, (the oil being concealed in the lamp,) and that no 
amount of outward activity in the service of God, — no, 
display of gifts, however brilHant, no profession, how-, 
ever strict and high, vill, without such an interior life,, 
last out for the required period. Shall the Christian, 
then, it might be asked, live in and for himself, 
communing mth God in his own heart, and allowing 
the outer world to go its own way and take care of 
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itself, as if there were nothing real but his own con- 
sciousness ? Such, is the principle of the monastic life ; 
and it is a false principle. It ignores the existence of 
a neighbour, to whom, as well as to God, we have 
duties ; and it ignores the gift, by which God qualifies' 
us for outward service towards His cause in the world. 
To correct such misappi’ehensions, the Parable of the 
Talents follows close upon that of the Virgins, and 
supplies one of the many instances with which the 
Gospels abound, of the perfectness of our Saviour’s 
discourses. It is as if He had said : “ I have told you 
that you must not lose yourselves in the activities of 
Peligion ; but now I tell you, with equal emphasis, 
that those activities must not be suffered to collapse. 
Without secret Prajmr, you can do nothing ; but you 
must not shut yourself up from Service, under the 
pretext of giving yourself wholly to secret Prayer.” 

The great point and warning of this Parable lies 
in the history of the slothful servant ; and it is his 
character, therefore, which Ave will strive to bring 
before ourselves as a living reality. Let us ask what 
sort of person Our Lord in the first instance con- 
templated ; and then we shall gain a clearer view how 
the Parable may he applied to our own circumstances. 

It is quite possible that, eAmn now-a-days, a man 
whom God’s Providence had really called to the 
ministry of the Church, and more or less qualified for 
it, might shrink from undertaking the arduous re- 
sponsibilities attaching to such an office. The thought 
of the account which must be rendered by the pastor 
of the souls for which he watches, might tei’rify him ; 
and natural indolence might conspire, as it often does, 
with, pusillanimous fear, to make him decline a life 
which, to a conscientious Christian, can, less than any 
other in the world, be a sinecure. A man in this 
state of mind Avould be very likely to magnify, or 
rather to aggravate unduly, the obligations laid upon 
him, and to represent God to himself as a hard task- 
master, requiring from us more than He gives us 
strength to fulfil. But in the Earljr Church, when 
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persons viewed the work of the ministry less as a 
profession, and more as a very responsible and ex- 
tremely arduous calling, the case which I have sup- 
posed to occur in modern times was of constant 
occm’rence. It was no unfrequent thing for men, who, 
by the general suffrage of the congregation, were 
pronounced to be admirably qualified for the govern- 
ment of the Church and the Episcopal Office, to run 
away and hide themselves, when it was proposed to 
confer it upon them. Discovered in their hiding- 
place, they were dragged out, and consecrated by 
constraint, — made to serve God and their neighbour 
in the onerous and honom’able position of a Bishop 
against their wills. Was any such grudgingly ren- 
dered service in the thoughts of St. Peter when Iv^ 
wrote ; “ Peed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not hy constraint, lout 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind?” 
At all events it is in the highest degree probable, if not 
certain, that such reluctance was often manifested in 
the Apostolic age, when the emoluments and dignities 
of the Pastoral Office v/ere little or none, and when it 
did little else for the holders of it, than set them up on 
high as a mark for the arrows of persecution. Under 
such ch’cumstances as those, one can quite understand 
that a slothful servant of the Lord would be disposed 
to hide his talent in a napkin, and to use with his 
own conscience every ingenious and plausible argument, 
which might seem to excuse such a course. And one 
argument, which would readily suggest itself, would be, 
that he was, after all, meanly endowed for the service 
of the Ministry ; and that but one talent — “is it not,” 
he would think, “a little one?” — ^liad fallen to his 
share. 

And here, perhaps, some explanation may be fitly 
introduced of a clause in our Parable, which causes at 
first a little difficulty to a thoughtful reader. In dis- 
tributing the talents, the master is said to have given 
“to every man according to his ability I We are to 
understand from this, jDrobably, that the spiritual gifts 
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of the early Church, of which, primarily. Our Lord is 
spealdng, were distributed with a certain reference to 
what we should call the natural capacity of the holders, 
— that natm'al capacity, however, being itself from God. 
In the foremost Apostles, who had the greatest spi- 
ritual gifts, — in Peter, in Paul, in Jolm, — there were 
remarkable attributes of natural character, which pre- 
sented a nucleus, if I may use the expression, for those 
gifts. They were aU men of strong and well-defined 
character, and would no doubt have been men of mark 
any where, independently of their vocation to the 
Apostleship. That strength of character constituted 
their ability ; and their gifts were the talents dealt out 
to them “ according to their ability.” — St. Paul was a 
wonderfully endowed man, even in respect of natural 
qualifications and circumstances. If any member of the 
Christian Chiu’ch ever had great abihty, it was he. He 
had a heart comprehensive enough to embrace mankind, 
and yet full of an ardent patriotism. His affections 
were diffusive ; and yet we find them concentrated with 
great pathos upon his Corinthian and Philippian con- 
verts, upon Timotheus, his own son in the faith, upon 
Onesimus, whom he had begotten in his bonds. He 
was as hard as adamant to all the toils and j)ersecutions 
of the Apostleship, “ ready, not to be bound only, but 
also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus and yet 
he was full of sensibility to others, and a man of many 
tears. As regards intellectual endowments, he was a 
most aeute reasoner ; and though the fervour of his 
beautiful 'spirit, which always kindled mth his great 
theme, sometimes is allowed to interrupt the thread of 
his argument, it is speedily resumed, and prosecuted to 
its just conclusion. He had been highly educated, and 
was familiar with the learning and poetry of the 
Gentiles, as Moses with the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
In oratory he had that happy gift, which enabled him 
to take liis audience on then’ own ground, to accommodate 
himself to their sympathies, and to make their very 
j)rejudiees the basis of his appeal to them. And as the 
crowi of all his endowments, he had that courtesy and 
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grace of maiiiicr, and that fineness of tact, ■which is 
partlj native in some characters, but partly the result 
of good breeding, and a generous and wise discipline in 
youth. And yet this courtesy was not in the least 
degree alloyed with affectation, and consisted with the 
utmost plainness of speech towards pretenders and 
hypocrites. In these features of moral and intellectual 
character stood the ability of St. Paul — itself, be it 
remarked, like all natural ability, the gift of Almighty 
God. And in proportion to this ability he Avas richly 
dowered Avith spiritual gifts, and held ten talents of the 
Master, and made them ten talents more. His Co- 
rinthian converts Avere very proud of their gift of 
speaking Avith tongues ; “ but,” says St. Paul, “ I thank 
nij'" God I sjjeah toitJi tongues more than you allT He 
cast out a spirit of Pj-’flion from a poor crazed girl, the 
slaA’'e and tool of mercenary masters. He shook off 
from his hand a venomous serpent A\diich had fastened 
there, and felt no harm. Inspired Avith a sudden 
memory of a similar act done by the prophet Elijah, he 
embraced a corpse ; and the corpse, under his embrace, 
became Avarm Avith life. He struck a sorcerer Avith 
blindness. He restored instantaneousl}^ to the use of 
his limbs one aaIio had been a cripple from his mother’s 
Avomb, N ay, even a handkerchief, Avhich had touched his 
person, chased aAvay diseases and eAul spirits from those 
Avho laboured under them at Ephesus. He prophesied 
Avith such effect that profligates, like Felix, trembled, 
and could not endure it ; and pious AA’^omen, like Lydia, 
seemed to find in liis Avords the daA\m of a new hght, 
and tlie inspirations of a neAV life. He Avas familiar 
AAuth sacred ecstasy ; and Avas caught up into the third 
heaven, AAdiere he heard unspeakable words, Avhich it is 
not laAvful for a man to utter. And, finally, “ he being 
dead yet speaketh.” He wrote, under Inspiration, AAuth 
such poAver, that his writings have been from the 
earliest daA'^s the cordial of every believer’s heart, and in 
the sixteenth century became the alarum, Avhich aAVoke 
the Church out of the lethargy of mediaeval formalism 
and superstition. And still, AvhcreA'er the Hcav Tes- 
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fcanieiit is read, his perhaps is tlie strongest influence 
which emanates 'from the Hoi}'' Book. Such were 
the ten talents entrusted to the great Apostle “ac- 
cording to his ability.” — By his side was another 
Apostle, endowed much less wonderfully, — having per- 
chance only one talent entrusted to him j — but equally 
dear, and equally faithful to their common Lord. 
St. Barnabas was termed by his colleagues a son of 
Consolation. He was qualified, doubtless, by natural 
ability to console. He was deeply attached to his 
relations ; a soft and amiable trait of character, which 
sometimes, however, as it probably did in his case, 
indisposes us to listen to the stern voice of principle. 
He loved to promote unity between those who had a 
common object at heart ; and he appears, accordingly, 
as the peacemaker between Paul and the original 
Apostles, who at first, from his antecedents, felt for him 
some amount of estrangement. He was a retiring man; 
and liked to put others forward, and see them filling the 
post for which God had qualified them. It is a gentle, 
unobtrusive character, such as this, which has a capacity 
for comforting; and according to Barnabas’ capacity, 
so was his gift. Hone can really and spiritually comfort 
others, however natm'ally qualified for it, except by the 
gift of the Comforter. Then, 

“ Warm’d, underneath the Comforter’s safe wing, 

They spread th’ endearing warmth around : 

Mourners, speed here your broken hearts to bring, 

Here healing dews and balms abound : 

Here are soft hands that cannot bless in vain. 

By trial taught your pain : 

Here loving hearts that daily know 

The heavenly consolation they on you bestow.” 

The Spirit, then, with which Barnabas was endowed 
became in him, according to his ability, a spirit of con- 
Bblation. It might seem to some as if this were but a 
humble gift : only one talent out of the many, where- 
with the chiefest Apostles were endowed. Suppose 
Barnabas himself had thought so, and reasoned thus ; 
“ I am not myself alone fit for any great enterprise ; 
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on such an enterprise I can he only second ; all I am 
suited for is to whisper a word of ’encouragement to 
better men, when then* hearts are failing, and to raise 
the drooping spirit of a Clnistian brother. My gift, if 
gift it can be called, is a quiet one, and will never make 
any stir in the world.” And suppose that, reasoning 
thus, Barnabas had resolved to make no use of his 
talent, because it was a little one, — ^to dechne all 
Apostolic journeys and enterprises, on the plea that he 
could be but of little use, and that the responsibilities 
of an Apostle made his heart quake with apprehension ; 
— his would then have been exactly the case of the 
wicked and slothful servant in the Parable, who hid his 
talent in the eai*th, instead of putting it out to the ex- 
changers, because he falsely reckoned that his lord was 
a hard taskmaster, who would exact a return for which 
he had never furnished his servants. 

What has been said paves the way for the appli- 
cation of the Parable to our own circumstances. 

The counterpart of the wicked and slothful servant 
is to be sought among persons slenderly, not brilliantly, 
endowed. It is comparatively seldom that you find a 
man of splendid gifts, and remarkable powers of influ- 
ence, not displaying such gifts, or putting forth such 
powers ; for vanity is a strong motive . force in the 
human heart, and generally urges a man to put out what 
there is in him, if he can at all gain credit thereby. 
Whence it comes to pass that those men who stand 
much above the heads of the crowd are generally not 
chargeable with indolence, however serious may be 
then* other faults. But when we are entirely on a level 
with the crowd in point of endowments, then the 
temptations to biu’y our talent in the earth arise in 
their full force. And this must always be the case of 
the many. The majority of men, (at least in countries 
where civilization has long prevailed, and the system of 
Society has long been running in a regular groove,) 
will always be mediocre, — ^mediocre in intelligence, 
in information, in position, in fortune, in strength of 
character, in short, in all those points which qualify us 
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for usefulness to others. And the consciousness that 
they are so, will always be a plea with such persons foi; 
being nothing and doing nothing, for hanging about 
indolently upon life, without any special aim, ap.d 
therefore without any special energy. There are many 
elements of feehng which lead to this result. Yanity 
here, as elsewhere, is on the alert ; if we cannot be in 
the foremost rank, we will be nothing. Indolence is 
the next trait ; a very subtle sin, as well as an exten- 
sively prevalent one, hiding itself often under the garb 
of modesty, and sometimes under the still more specious 
garb of love for a devout, studious, and contemplative 
life. Then, also, there is a cowardly shrinking from 
being pushed to greater lengths in Religion than we are 
prepared to go ,■ a dread that, if we once put oui’selves 
by om’ own act into the harness of responsibility, we 
shall be driven to a greater distance than we bargained 
for. Then, last, comes the ■wickedness which, together 
with the indolence, the master in the Parable stigma- 
tizes, — the ungrateful, imfilial, impious aspersion of 
Grod, as one who requires from us more than He fur- 
nishes us for. And so it comes to pass that we have a 
vast number of professing Christians, church-gOQrs and 
communicants, — men perfectly blameless as far as moral 
character and fair reputation goes, — who have never 
even seriously inquned what the one talent entrusted to 
them may be, much less whether they are putting it 
out to interest, and securing a return from it. 

Reader, if this most important question has never yet 
been asked, let it form the subject of your next Self- 
examination. Rest assured of this, that one talent you 
have, if not many, however deep it may have been 
bm’ied by yom’ thoughtlessness and indolence, however 
much, by long want of use and currency, it may have 
gathered a rust which has eaten away the metal. What 
is it ? Is there any one to whom you may be useful in 
the way of influence, and who is continually thrown 
across you, but for whose good you have never yet made 
a single effort ? Are you surrendering for objects of 
Religion and Charity such a proportion of your worldly 
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goods, as a conscience, enlightened by God’s Word and 
Spirit, dictates? Have yon any, and what mental 
endowments ? And if so, are you cultivating them 
mth an ultimate view, though it may he a distant one, 
to the Service and Glory of God? All advance of 
human knowledge is good and acceptable, if the Father 
of lights have the glory of it, but contemptible, nay, 
mischievous, if it terminates upon the gratification of 
curiosity or of intellectual pride. Have you any leisure 
hours ? and if so, are they turned to good account ? A 
little time spent upon benevolent objects ma}’- be of 
more avail in promoting them than much money. Ho 
we ever spend om’ spare time so ? Hoes your position 
and state of life give ^’’ou any opportunity of usefulness 
to others ? And if so, do you avail yourself of such 
opportunity? If you can do nothing else for your 
fellow-men, may you not perhaps console them by yom’ 
presence with them, and by the mere common-place 
intimation of your sympathy ? May you not say a 
word of kindness or encouragement, or bring together 
estranged friends, or persuade able men to the course 
to which God seems to be calling them ? The trum- 
peter who stirs the spirit of 'the troops by a well-timed 
blast, 'contributes almost as much to the victory as 
those whom he animates. 

Generally, in what direction is your natural ability 
(itself God’s gift) pointing you? Look narrowly in 
that direction, and you shall soon see the talent with 
which God has furnished you. Having discovered it, 
you are to increase by putting it out to interest. The 
question must be, not simply how you may use it, but 
how you may use it in the most profitable manner in 
which it is capable of being used. Without being too 
ambitious — ambitious (to pursue Our Lord’s own figure 
a little more into detail) of a higher interest than can 
be had with security — how may the money be made 
to fructify most largely ? If there are two good uses 
which be made of leisure hours, of superfluous money 
and redundant luxuries, of natural parts, which of those 
two good uses is the best ? That is generally speaking 
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the best, which has the nearest reference to the spiritual 
interests of men, which most immediately subserves the 
good of souls. This is God’s end of ends, and this 
therefore should he ours. 

Eemark, finally, how hard thoughts of God, such as 
the slothful servant' entertained, lie at the root of aU 
unfruitfulness in Eeligion. No soul was ever yet, or 
ever will be, generous m its dealings with God, which 
has not first formed a large estimate of God’s generosity. 
We must perforce he niggards towards Him, so long as 
we think Him a niggard either of pardon or grace. 0 
for a juster conception of the intensity of His love and 
tenderness for us, of His unspeakable willingness to 
give us day by day, and hour by hour, all things which 
are requisite for the spiritual life ! 

If we have ever so little sincere desire to serve Him 
and to he His, is it not absolutely ceidain, from the 
whole tenor of His words and deeds, that He will meet 
us more than half-way, and bring us on in the right 
path ■with more than a mother’s tenderness? He 
requires from us a very arduous standard of sentiment 
and duty; — granted. We have not for a moment in 
the course of these Lectures bhnked its arduousness ; 
rather, we have striven to cry aloud in the ears of 
all hearers, “ Excelsior ! ” But does He demand any 
thing which He is not ready out of His Son’s fulness to 
supply ? Is He a Pharaoh, who, while He requmes us 
to build a Pyramid, bids us go get straw where we can 
find it ? Avaunt the wicked and derogatory thought ! 
For every responsibility which we have to meet. He 
offers to qualify us. For every height which we have 
to climb, He furnishes an inward strength. So that, 
whatever be our faithless forecastings before we fau’ly 
come up ■with our burdens, it is extremely questionable 
whether, while we are bearing them, the heavier seems 
more oppressive than the lighter. For the feeling of a 
burden’s oppressiveness must of course be proportioned 
to our strength. And if with a double burden the Lord 
supplies a double strength, it is exactly the same to our 
experience as if ■with half the burden He left us half 
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tlie strength. Isaac leads a quiet life; and it is not 
recorded that any great revelation was made to him. 
Jacob is tossed with troubles, and in the midst of them, 
he dreams of the great bright ladder which spanned 
the distance between heaven and earth, and shadowed 
forth the one Mediator between Grod and men, — the 
man Christ Jesus. The same is the law of the Chris- 
tian’s life ; an easy pilgrimage, and no extraordinary 
support ; a tempest-tost career, and a strong con- 
solation. We need not faint then at any prospect 
before us. Progress in grace may be arduous, difficult, 
impossible to flesh and blood, — out of the question, it 
may be said, while living in the world; but to all 
alleged difficulties there is one simple answer, “ He 
GIYETH MOEE GEACE.” The ci’use of Grrace abounds, 
like the widow of Sarepta’s cruse, in time of dearth. 
And so we will march bravely onwards, assured that, 
if the last failure of all should begin to overtake us, 
there will be a proportionably large inflomng from 
that cruse into the inner man. 

“ My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” “ For 
•which cause we faint not; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day.” 
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GHAPTEH XII. 

OF THE IHTERIOH LIFE. 

“ Then shall the Icmgdom of heaven he likened unto ten 
virgins, which took their lanvps, and ivent forth to 
meet the bridegroom. And five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish. They that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took no oil with them ; hut the wise 
took oil in their vessels with their lamps. While the 
bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 
And at onidnight there teas a cry made, JBehold, the 
bridegroom cometli : go ye out to meet him. Then all 
those virgins arose, and trhmned their lamps. And 
the foolish said unto the loise. Give us of your oil : 
for our lamps are gone out. Tut the wise answered, 
saying. Wot so ; lest there be not enough for us and 
you : but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for 
yourselves. And while they loenf to buy, the bride- 
groom came : and they that were ready loent in with 
him to the marriage ; and the door was shut. After- 
ivards came also the other virgins, saying. Lord, Lord, 
open to ^ls. Tut he ansicered and said. Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not. Watch therefore, for ye 
know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
man comethfi — Matt. xxv. 1 — 13. 

Ih music, the key-note, . which rules the strain, also 
closes it. It should be the same with compositions. 
Every discourse, every systematic series of discoui’ses, 
should, after running its round through a variety of 
propositions and illustrations, at length return to the 
chord originally struck, or, in other words, gather itself 
up again into its fundamental idea. We will endeavour 
to give our Thoughts on Personal Religion this com- 
pleteness, hy setting before the reader, in rather a 
different aspect, at their close, the thoughts which 
originally gave rise to them. 

The 24^1 and 25th chapters of St. Matthew form 
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but one Prophetic Discourse, (grievously disjointed by 
the division into Chapters, to the great prejudice of 
the sense,) which may be called the Prophecy on the 
Mount ; and which corresponds to the great Preceptive 
Discourse of Christ, called the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is to be found in the fifth and two following 
chapters of the same Grospel. This Prophecy was 
delivered at a most solemn period of Our Lord’s career. 
He had closed His public Ministry amongst that “ evil 
and adulterous generation,” with eight solemn woes 
denounced in wrath against them, — but a wrath chas- 
tened, toned down, beautified with all the tenderness 
of that parting plaint ; “ 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
childi’en together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not !” Then, calling it 
their house, to show that it was no longer Grod’s, He 
suits the action to the word, and passes out of the 
Temple, as He utters that sentence : “ Behold, your 
house is left unto 3 mu desolate.” He then ascends the 
Mount of Olives, from thence to take a parting view of 
the City and Temple, and, sitting there, pronounces the 
Prophecy which is before us ; and which, springing from 
summit to summit in the long perspective of the future, 
carries us down to that division of the sheep from the 
goats, which will form the concluding scene of Human 
History. Our Blessed Lord had always loved to teach 
by Parables ; and He continues this method in the dis- 
course before us. The ancient Greek dramatists used to 
mass together four dramatic pieces in one series, called a 
tetralogy, — each piece being often connected with the 
foregoing, and presenting a fresh development of the 
fortunes of some royal house. Our Blessed Lord here 
utters, at the close of His Prophecy, a tetralogy of 
Parables, that of the evil servant in authority, that of 
the ten virgins, that of the talents, and that of the 
separation between the sheep and the goats, — all re- 
presenting the awful crisis of judgment, as it will be 
gradually unfolded, — judgment beginning Avith the 
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house of Grod or Christian Church, — taking effect, first, 
upon ‘‘the ministers and stewards of Go'd’s mysteries,” 
who are the servants in authority; nest upon Christians 
considered in regard of the interior and spiritual life, 
who are the virgins ; next upon Chri/stians considered 
in regard of their exterior life in God’s Service, who 
are the servants entrusted with the talents ; and, 
finally, passing on to the non- Christian world, all 
“the nations,” or Gentiles, who shall be judged by the 
only law which they have had, — the law of kindness 
to foUow-men, which is written on the human heart. 

The connexion in which this Parable of the Virgins 
occurs having thus been exhibited, we will now point 
out the chief lessons wdiich it conveys. 

The persons here warned, then, are those who have 
received genuine rehgious impressions, and have, cor- 
responded with fervour to the grace originally bestowed 
upon them. Such were the majority of Christians, in 
the times when the Gospel was first preached with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven. All were then 
earnest in some measure ; for the mere profession of 
Christianity carried with it persecution, and so involved 
a test of sincerity, — all were animated in some degree 
not by faith only, but by zeal and love. A flame of 
joyful hope' and earnest aspiration was kindled upon 
every heart, — the flame this of the lamp of the vii’gins. 
The question was, of course, how long such a state of 
mind would hold out, — ^Irow long such a flame would 
burn. An expectation prevailed among the members 
of the Early Church, and even the Apostles seem to 
have been more or less partakers of it, that the flame 
would not have to burn "very long. From such ex- 
pressions as, “We which are alive, and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord ! ” “ The Judge standeth before 

the door;” “Little children, it is the last time;” 
“ Yet a little while, and he that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry;” “This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven,” they had 
gathered, not imnaturally, the impression that “the 
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day of Christ was at hand.” TJie Bridegroom would 
soon return to bring them in from the cold outlying 
stations of the world to the joyous light and genial 
warmth of the Wedding Festival; — the Lord Jesus 
would come agjun, as He had promised, and receive 
His own unto Himself. But if He tarried, as we 
know that eventually He did, what then ? Why, tliis 
tariying would give great scope for discrimination of 
character. It would show clearly who could, and who 
could not persevere in His absence. Hitherto religion 
had been very much a matter of impression with 
Christians ; Heaven had seemed, at their conversion, 
to open to them all its treasures ; the Holy Spirit 
had seemed, ■when their Baptism was consummated 
by imposition of hands, to descend upon them, if not 
in the lOccness of fiery tongues, yet in a flame of 
zeal and love. But this tarrying of the Bridegroom 
would considerablj'’ alter the aspect of religion ; — ■ 
would reduce it from a matter of impression to a 
matter of principle. It was easy enough to kindle into 
faith, and hope, and love, when the fervid eloquence 
of Apostles broke upon their ear, and the elevating 
example of Apostles was under their eyes ; but when 
their Apostle left them to visit other regions, when 
he died in cruel torments, untnessing of his Lord, 
and the tidings reached them of his death ; and jet 
the Bridegroom gave no signal, and they were left 
still exposed to all the inclemency and dangers of the 
dark night, the faith, and hope, and love, then began 
to burn a little low in the socket. And then would 
come out the distinction of character between Christian 
and Christian. Passive impressions are designed to be 
the foundation of active habits, and some would try to 
make them so. Others would allow their impressions 
to collapse, without providing for the renewal of them. 
Instead of regarding them as something to begin and 
go on upon, they would let them terminate on them- 
selves, and wear out, as it were, their stock of grace, 
before the day of reckoning came, without an attempt 
to replenish it. 
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And arc there no Christians, now-a-days, of exactly 
the same order? None who remain satisfied with the 
stock of grace which they received, when they were 
first brought under religious impressions ? Oh, how 
bj’ightly 'would their light have been fqund shining, had 
they been called away by death, or, in other words, had 
the Bridegi'oom come to them, when the first fervour 
of those impressions was upon them ! How zealous 
were they then ! liow strict were their lives ! how 
faithful was their protest against the world, and its 
corrupt works and ways ! They even talked of being 
assured of their own salvation, not at all ostentatiously 
or boastfully, but merely because in those da^'^s God’s 
Spirit did so powerfully bear witness ivith their spirits 
that they were the children of God, But alas ! their 
original im 2 iressions were not secured, and (if I may so 
say) stereotyped by activity in the interior life of faith. 
They did not make the resistance of bosom sins, and 
the formation of the mind of Christ within them, their 
one study and j^ursuit. The indolent, evil thought 
would still insinuate itself, until it leavened their entire 
character : “ I have been religious once ; the oil of 
grace was poui’ed into the wessel of my heart ; and I 
can quite afford to go on upon my old stock.” Un- 
hajDpily the ministry of God’s Word, as it has been 
carried on in this Church of England for the last 
half-century, tended to foster this miserable delusion. 
Almost all the good preaching was directed to awaken 
the conscience, not to guide it; to make lively im- 
pressions, not to render them j^ermanent. If men 
went away from the sermon pricked to the heart, with 
the arrow of conviction rankling in them conscience, 
im^Dressed once for all with the value of the soul, the 
danger of sin, the 2 )reciousness of Christ, that was 
all which, for the most part, either preacher or hearers 
looked for ; the next Sunday it was sought to do the 
same work over again upon fresh minds. There being 
unhappil}^ little or no intercourse on spiritual subjects 
between the minister and the people, there was nothing 
but his own religious experience to force u]Don his 
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notice tlie fact that the human conscience, after being 
quickened, urgently needs direction, or, in other words, 
that Christians need gradual edification, as well as that 
primary work upon the heart, by which the}'' are turned 
from darkness to light, and from the jDOAver of Satan 
unto God. And, accordingly, it came to be regarded 
as the whole business of the ministry to impress ; and 
the pulpit being unquestionably the great means of 
doing this, public prayers and Sacraments (the means 
of edification rather than conversion) were, to the 
great detriment of ti'ue religion, postponed to the 
pulpit ; and the hearer, having been worked up to a 
certain state of feeling on elementary religious truths, 
(reiterated oftentimes every Sunday, whatever might 
be the text,) was thenceforth left to fare for himself. 
If he had made a genuine earnest commencement in 
religion, if he had lit his lamp of Christian profession 
with the oil of Divine grace, that was enough ; no 
pains was taken to have a reserve of oil in the oil- 
vessel. 

We shall further expana the lesson of the Parable, if 
we look somewhat more deeol}'' into the emblems of the 
light and the oil, and consider the relation which exists 
between them. Observe, then, that the flame of a 
lamp is continually burning away the oil. Also, that 
the flame is visible ; and the oil hidden in the vessel. 
The oil, according to an emblem very usual in Scrip- 
ture, signifies the Hoi}'' Spirit, or divine grace in the 
inner man of the heart. The light, or flame of the 
lamp, shall take its interpretation from Our Lord’s own 
words ,' “ Let your light so sliine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven,” — a reference which gives con- 
siderable insight into the consistency of Scripture with 
Scripture. The flame is, in the broadest sense of those 
words, that confession of Christ before men which is 
the external condition of salvation, — the confession 
which is made for each of us b}'- our representatives in 
Baptism, renewed in our own persons t;at Confirmation, 
virtually repeated whenever we join in an act of 
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Christian worship, repeated more emphatically still 
whenever we receive the Holy Communion. But the 
burning of the flame implies something more than the 
mere nominal profession, which, under the present 
condition of things, all Christians make. When Our 
Lord bids us let our light shine before men. He 
means something much more than this mei’ely nominal 
profession. He expresses the entire example of the 
Christian life, given both by its external activities, 
and by its quiet influence. The kind actions, the 
benevolent philanthropic schemes, the usefulness to 
others, whether below us or around us, — all these 
are parts of the flame ; n proportion as these are 
prominent in any man’s life, the flame of his lamp 
burns brightly. But note, now, that it is in the 
nature of flame to hum away the oil hy ivhich it is fed. 
Christian, if you have spent a busy day in God’s 
Service and in works of love, — if you have stood in 
the breach, and made a manful protest against worldly 
sentiments, practices, maxims, — if you have run hither 
and thither on the errand of mercy to the poor, the 
sick, the dying, — if your hands have been busy on 
some work whereby the truth of God may be main- 
tained, and His glory and the interests of His Church 
subserved; this is aU good, so far as it goes, and a 
subject of devout thankfulness ; but still it is external 
work, and as being external, it necessarily males a 
demand u^on, and consumes the powers of, the inner 
life. It is all an outgoing of oil ; and, if there be no 
incomings thereof, the flame will not burn long. 
This good work, this kind word of admonition, this act 
of beneficence, takes up so much grace, — so much 
grace spends itself in the production of it ; and, 
accordingly, when it has been produced, more grace 
will be wanted. Now the question is, are you taking 
measures to have more ? .^id this question carries us 
beyond the external life altogether into the liidden 
man of the heart, — it leads us away from the flame 
into the oil-vessels. “Your life,” says St. Paul (i. e. 
the springs and sources of it,) “ is hid with Christ in 
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Grod.” What of this hidden life ? How is it thriving ? 

O 

“ When Christ, who is oiu’ life, shall appear,” will this 
hidden life, which yon have been, leading, leap to light, 
and he made abundantly manifest ? Would you know 
what is the method of nourishing the springs of this 
hidden life, — of securing a reserve of oil ? One word, 
understood in a broad and spiritual sense, represents 
the entire method, — Prayer. Man of profession, are 
you a man of prayer ? Man of work, are you a man of 
prayer ? Man of activity, are you a man of prayer ? 
If your light is shining before men, are you giving all 
dihgence to have a supply of oil that you may keep 
it so ? 

And yet, because of the sad tendency of the human 
mind to formalize spiritual things, and to reduce 
sph’itual exercises into an “ opus operatum,” (as the 
Pomanists reduce the grace of repentance to the 
imaginary Sacrament of Penance,) it is quite possible 
that the term Prayer, when it is said that Prayer is the 
method of feeding the lamp with oil, may need some 
explanation. By Prayer, then, we mean not the mere 
quarter of an hour, or lialf an hour, which a man spends 
on liis knees daH}’-, but rather the spirit and temper of 
mind, in which the Clu’istian aims at going through 
his day. There may be stated prayer, recm-ring every 
morning and evening, without the hidden life. And, 
conversely, there may be the hidden life under circum- 
stances, which render stated prayer an impossibihty 
The pra 3 ^er we speak of is that which mixes itself up 
with all our actions and recreations, as a lump of some 
solid substance, whose nature is to melt in liquid, gives 
a taste to evei’y drop of the liquid in which it is allowed 
to stand awhile. But it too often happens that the 
praj'^er of stated periods, though attentively and devoutly 
sai4 stands isolated and alone, and never manages to 
transfuse its sweetness into our ways, character, and 
conduct. Such prayer is not for a moment to be 
identified with the hidden hfe. And, on the other 
hand, although we have said that the external hfe of 
service and profession consumes the grace which is 
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ministered inwardl}'’, this is only true so far as the 
external life is external. The life of active service ma^ 
be so conducted as to secure fresh sui3plies of grace. 
If in every part of his active work for G-od the Chris- 
tian sets God before him ; if he is very jealous of the 
purity of his motives and the rectitude of his intentions, 
and veiy self-searching on these points j if he pauses 
awhile amidst his occupations, to realize the Presence 
of God ; if he offers up all the works of his calling to 
God in the union of Our Lord’s Death and Passion ; if 
he is diligent in ejaculatory prayer ; if, even in the 
little crosses and annoyances of the day, he regards tlie 
will of God who sends them, and takes them accordingly 
with sweetness and buoyancy of spirit ; if he cultivates 
the habit of allomng the objects of Nature, and passing 
events, to remind liim of spiritual truth, and lead his 
mind upward j if, in short, he turns each incident of life 
into a spiritual exercise, and extracts from each a spiri- 
tual good, — then he is cultivating the internal life, 
while he engages in the external ; and while, on the one 
hand, he is expending the oil of grace, he is, on the 
other, laying in a fresh stock of it in his oil-vessels. 

The main lesson, then, taught by our Parable, may 
be said to be. that of perseverance unto the end. In 
other Scriptures, the doctrine is brought out that God 
Himself seciwes the perseverance of those who are 
truly His own people, — as, for example, to quote only 
the words of Our Lord Himself ; “ My sheep shall 
never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of 
My hand.” Here the equally necessary lesson is ad- 
verted to, that perseverance there can be none mthout 
spiritual industry. The wise virgins had taken pains 
to lay in a reserve of oil ; the foolish ones had taken no 
such pains. The warning, then, is for those, in whose 
hearts the flame of the spiritual life has been once 
kindled, but who, forgetting the law of our moral 
nature, that the best impressions consume the energies 
of the soul, and require to be secured in their results 
by the active cultivation of Christian graces, give no 
diligence to make their calling and election sure, and 
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so eventually frustrate their calling and election. We 
believe there are very many such. We believe that 
where conversion is considered every thing, and edi- 
fication nothing ; where quiet instruction in the 
lessons of holiness is sacrificed to exciting addresses, 
which stimulate the understanding, and' arouse the 
feelings ; and where religion is apt to resolve itself 
into a religious emotion every Sunday, just stirring the 
torpor of a worldly hfe with a pleasurable sensation, — 
there will be many such. And we have devoted this 
little work, upon which, as we close it, we implore Grod’s 
Blessing, through Our Lord Jesus Christ, to an exposure 
of the hollowness of such a form of piety, and to a 
protest in favour of that interior life (or, in other 
words, that Personal Religion) , for the lack of which 
no brilliancj’' of active service done to God can by 
possibility compensate. 
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It is a most useful aud scholarly historical and archcrological inforvta- 
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Luke's life atid the style of his W 7 IG ing bookf — Literary Churchman. 
ingf — School Board Chronicle Adtnh'ahly adapted for 'the use of 

G 7 ’a 77 i 77 iaiicnl pec?/ Iia7l ties n7‘e those who begi/t the study of the New 
brought itiio the foregt'outid, and co7t- Tesiattietii iii the orlghial after having 
trastedwith classical usages ; questions acqtdred a fair acquaintance 7vith 
of va 7 dou s readi ng a 7'c ca re fully noted i classical G? 'cek. ** — Scots man. 
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The Annotated Bible, being a House- 
hold Commentaiy upon tho H0I3' Scriptures, comprehending 
the Results of Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the Rev. 
John IIexry Bluk'I’, hi. A., F.S.A., Editor of “ The Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer,’’ “The Dictionarj' of Theo- 
logy,” etc. etc. Tliree Vols. Demy 4to, with hlaps, etc. 

Vol. T. (66S pages.) — Containing the GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTION, with Text and Annotations on the Books 
from GENESIS to ESTHER. 31s. 6A 
Vol. II. (720 pages.) — Completing tile OLD TESTAMENT 
and APOCRYPHA. 31s. 6d. 

This Work Iia? been wriuen with the object of j>rovidinf; for cclucatcci rc.^adcrs 
a compact intellectual e\'po-ilion of the Holy Ilible, in which tliey may fm cl such 
e.vplanations and illustrations of the Sacred Dook^ will meet the necessities of 
tile ordinary, as disiingui.shcd from the laboriously learned, impiirer of tlic present 
day. Great care has been taken to compress as much information as possible into 
the Annotations by condensed lani^uai^e, by i^ivin.; the results of inquiry without 
adding the detailed reasonings by which tho^c re^uk‘> have been arrived at, by 
occupying scarcely any space with controN’orby, and by casting much matter into 
a tabular form. 

Every book has an Introduction prefived to it, which g.ves some account of its 
autliorship, date, contents, object, and ^iich other particulars as will put the 
reader in pos^es.sion of the best nuJern conclu'.ions on these subjects, 'i'ho 
Annotations are also illustrated by text mips and otiier engravings when neces- 
sary, and full-page coloured majis are added for the general illustration of Bibli- 
cal Geography from the best authorities. 

The Commentary is preceded by a General Introduction, wlilch contains chap- 
ters on the Literary History of tlie Bible (illustrated by engraved facsimiles, and 

specimens of English Bibles from the tenth to the seventeenth centuries), on 
the trustworthiness of the Bible in its existing form, the revelation and inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, the interpretation of Holy Scripture, and tlic liturgical use of 
the Bible, There are also special Introductions to the New' 'rcslamcut and the 
Apocrypha. 


JFe do not knoio any one />nbli' 
cation in *iuhich the ^(^rcat jnass of facts 
relating to the langu'xge^ the iranS’ 
crif>Uo 7 i^ the versiojis^ and the extant 
copies of the Bible is contained in a 
form at once so comprehensive^ so b^def 
a}id succincty and so pleasant to peruse* 
The annotation all thrmtgh is 
just vjJiat it should he^ briefs ^sug- 
gestivc*, and clear '* — Church Quar- 

TRRLV ReVHRW. 

Only those vdto have made a reg- 
ular study of the sribjccf can even 
guess 7 vh at a g nan tify of reading 
has been necessary to put before the 
reader the results here set down'*— 
CiitiRCii Times. 

Alike in the critical introductio?t 
of eighty fagesy in the ini 7 ^od 7 ic- 


iion to each hook, and in the noteSy 
which arc mo?x extcfisnfe than the 
sao'cd text y the Bible is treated as a 
literary bonk on its humati sidcy and 
as a completely ins hired authority on 
2 is Di 7 n nc side. C ') ^it n is) n , exegeti cSy 
and dogmatiesy meet in a ojtorc ha 7 ‘- 
nionious unity than we h ir^e yet seen ifi 
the work of a 7 iy ojtc a^ithor on Scrip- 
ture Daily Review. 

The work, to which the lid it nr 72122 si 
have dexwied {222 me 21 sc zeal at id lahottVy 
prontiscs to be, whet: cotttfdeicdy a val- 
2 2 able edit 2 021 to Biblical literatin'cP ' — 
iVl A nxh ils t !•: R E x a m i k icr . 

* UTc atv S22JX this ‘ A f2J2ntatcd Bible 
will he rapidly 2'ccog)22scd as a Ttery 
itnpotdatii and valuable aid fot^ Bible 
traders ." — Church Review. 
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All Introduction to tire Devotional 

Study of the Holy Scriptures; with a Prefatory Essay on their 
Inspiration, and specimens of Meditations on various passages 
of them. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., ^ean of 
Norwich. Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 8vo. 
6 s. 6d. 


“ TJir value of this rvork is too well 
know7i to 7/ccd any 7iotice 07i 07i7' part. 
The sale of 7i{7ic large cditio?ts is sicf 
ficie7i i evide7ice of i ts apprecia tio7i , J 71 
this., the te7ith editio7i, the atithor has 
added ail essay 07t the Inspiration of 
Sc7'iptn7'e^ and appended so77ie 77iedita~ 
tio7is orighially printed hi a detached 
for 7)1. By so dohig he has added to the 
co77tpleiercss^ a7id therefore to the vahie 
of the VO U77ie. It is strictly of a de- 
votio7tal character^ thongh in sayvig 
this zve wottld not imply that the intel- 
lectual elenioit was at all wanted. I 71 
its prcsc7Lt for 771 it will he welconied hy 
the devoid niembers of the Church, 
and will assist hi the devotioial study 
of the lIordofGodf—]oKi^ Bull* 


* ‘ IV hot a book has reached its ictiih 
edition little can be said in favour of its 
usefidness. It has Pi’oved its value hy 
its popularity. This is the case with this 
volunie of Dean Goulhur^i* s Still there 
will he many who have not yet 77iade 
personal itse of it, and to such we can' 
heartily reconintend this 7iew ediiioti. 
Previous to this issue, the whole work 
has bec7i thoroughly reconsidered and 
revised, the essay on hispiration re- 
writteti, a7td a series of Mediiatioits 
added. The whole foi'nis a most 
desh'ahlc conipanion for all who seek 
to aiiaht to a greater knowledge of the 
inner and spiritual icachhtg of Holy 
WritT — National Church. 


The Microscope of the New Testament. 

By the late Rev. William Sewell, D.D., formerly Fellow 
of Exeter College, sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford, and Whitehall Preacher. Edited by 
the Rev. W. J. Crichton, M.A. 8vo. 14J. 


The style of the hook, bi which the 
results of the most scholarly investiga- 
tions are set forth in coniparatively 
popula)* language, ought to recontinoid 
it not 071 ly to the systeniatic Biblical 
studoct, hut to the geiieral 7'cader 
whose 77ii?id is capable of be hig attracted 
by a7t car; test trcainzoit of the gi^attdesi 
subject to which the hnmaii intellect 
can lead itself T — Manchester 
Courier. 

“ Will he a work of deep hiier'est to 
7 'eve 7 'e 7 it mvestigators of the G7xek of 
the sacred ca7i07i. . . < Much light is 
throw7t on various co7itroverted pas- 
sages of the New Testa7nc7it, 77ta7iy 


difficulties are rc77zoved, atid 77iany 
obscui^e passages fully elucidated. We 
77zay instance as tmily valuable addU 
tiotzs to Biblical czdizczszzz the essays 071 
The Accou7its of the Resuri'cctionf 
azid " The fast S cotes of our Lord's 
Lifel' Izideed, all ear7iest Biblical 
scholai's will do well to procure this 
volu77te, and 77take it for a thzzc their 
co7isia7it co77zpa7iio7i. IVe ve7tture to 
think that whot it has been so used, it 
will for the future be kept within easy 
7'each for co 7 tstant 7'efe7'e7ice. It takes 
a laborious lifethzte to prodizce such 
7’esults as thesel ' — National Church. 
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Analytical Ilotes on Obacliah and 

Habakuk, for the use of Hebrew Students. By the Rev. 


William Randolph, M.A 

bridge. 8vo. 5 j. 6d. 

*^S/iozu (I tJio7tghtf7il study of the 
origiualy without the advantage of 
many 7node?7i appliances ** — Academy. 

Mr. Randolph is fillbig up a 
serious gap m cxcgeiical litC7’aUi7‘ey 
and has attempted to do for individual 
pa7ds of the Hebrew Testament what 
Ellicoity Lighifooty and ot/iep^s ap'e 
dovig for poj'iions of the Gpreh Testa- 
pHcnt. JVe a re glad to sec he proniiseSy 
if encoup'agedy to follow this volume up 
'‘by othcp’s of a sinnlar character' 
i^hr, Randolph* s accurate disivictions 
of Hcbrciv words, and the pavis he is 
at to conzpcy the true meaning of the 


,, of St, John’s College, Cam- 


originaly show him to he a labop'iopts 
apid conscicjitious wop'kerf — Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Gazette. 

'‘'This is intended for the ptsc of 
Hebrew studepits, who will fipid hcp'e 
vahtahle help in mastering the subtle 
niceties of diction, the C7np>hatic fompis, 
apid the artificial arp^angement of sepi- 
tcpiceSy so chap'acteristic of the opdginaL 
The accpiracy of its Hebp-ew scholap’- 
shipy a?td its clear ipisight ipito the ppiost 
absipmsc dificulttes of the language 
ppiade Pise of by this ppvphetical writer, 
p’endcp' the work invaluable evcpi to the 
scholar. '* — National Church. 


The Psalms. Translated from the Hebrew. 

With Notes, chiefly Exegetical. By William Kay, D.D., 
Rector of Great Leghs, late Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta. Third Edition. 8vo. I2s. 6d. 


Like a souptd ChurcJiPPiapiy he 
revere Pices Scripture, pipholduig its 
authority against sceptics ; and he 
does Plot depiounce such as differ front 
hippt hi ophtioPi with a dogpnaiisppi upi- 
happily too common at the present day* 
Heptce, readers will be disposed to copi- 
sider his conclusions worthy of aiicpi- 
tiopi ; or perhaps to adopt thepn without 
hiquiry. It is superfluous to say that 
the translatiopi is better and pno 7 ‘C 
accurate on the whole thait our received 
opie, or that it oftepi reproduces the sense 
of the original happily f — Athen/eum, 
Dr. Kay has profound reverence 
for Divhte tmith, and exhibits con- 
siderable readipigy with the power to 


ppiake use (f itf— British Quarterly 
Review. 

"The execution of the work is careful 
and scholarly. — Union Review, 

“ To ppicpiiiopi the piapue of Dr. Kay 
is epiough to secure respectful attention 
to his new irapislaiiopi of the Psalms. 
It is cptriched with exegetical piotes 
copitahiing a wealth of sound learpihig, 
closely occasionally, perhaps too closely 
condensed. Good care is taken of the 
studcpit Plot Icapyied ipi Hcbp'cw; we 
hope the D octopus cxappiple will prcvcpit 
any abuse of this consideration, apid 
sthnulaie those who ppvfit by it to 
follopv hip ft iptto the vcpy text of the 
apicieni Revclationf — John Bull. 


Ecclesiastes : the Authorized Version, with 

a running Commentary and Paraphrase. By the Rev. Thos. 
Pelham Dale, M.A., Rector of St. Vedast with St. Michael 
City of London, and late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
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Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and tlieir 

Relation to Old Testament Faith. Lectures delivered to 
Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


late Canon of Christ Church, 
in the University of Oxfoi'd. 

'^Has all iJic savic 7na7'ks of a 
po'ivcrficl a7id original luind which 
we obsc7’zwd in the vohonc of Unive?'- 
sity Ser7Jio7is. Indeed^ as a co7iti7i7toits 
stitdy of the r7cdi77:c7tiary co7tditio7is of 
Jnt77ia7i tho7ight^ cvc7i as developed 
7i7idcr the i7)i7n€diate g7nda7icc of a 
Divvie Teacher^ this vol7(77ie has a 
highe7‘ hitellccinal i7iic7’est tha7i the 
last .'" — Spectatok. 

“ Cano 71 I\lozlcfs volu 77 ie 7) i 7 cst 
n 7 idc 7 tiably ^ we thinks sia 7 id hi the 
ve 7 y front raiik for its co 7 nbi 7 iaiio 7 i 
of philosophic by^eadth nyid depth of 
i 7 isig < t , with a thoy^onghly revereiit 
i 7‘ eai 7} ic 7 it of its subject , . . . Treated 
with gyrat ability ^ and with _ yynich 
rich 7 less of i I Insty'a ti 07 t . . , , T hey a re 
eyitirely worthy of those 07 i which we 
h '2 ve CO 7)1 7) te 7 i ted , * ' — Guardian. 


and Regius Professor of Divinity 
Second Edition. 8vo, los, 6d. 

Qyze of the ynost reiyiarkahle hooks 
hi the departinoit of theology that has 
appeared i7i the present geyieraiio 7 i. 
Dy \ Mozley has wo7i a flace hi the 
f 07X77 tost ra7ik of religions philosophers, 

. . . It is a hold hnt ssiccessfnl atteyyipt 
to explahi the peculiar yytoraliiy recog- 
yiised iyi ceydahi irayisaciiots of the 
Old Tesiayyicyit np07i y'aiioyial gy'onyids. 
For the fyst ihiie hi ony^ expeydence we 
have yjict with a satisfactoyy solniioyi 
of what all sUideyiis of the Bible have 
felt to he a most dijficidt pyx bleyn, . . . 
IFe comineyid Dr, Mozley s work as 
071 e which will accoyjiplish in on)' day 
what Bishop Bnt/c7-'s did iyi his. It ts 
07ie which should he read and studied 
by eveyyhodyf — Churchman (New 
York). 


A Comxoanion to the Old Testament; 

being a Plain Commentary on Scripture History, down to the 
Birth of our Lord. Small Svo. 3r. 6d. 


“ A veyy co7)ipact snyinnayy of the 
Old Testament iiary^ativCy put together 
so as to explaiyi the connectioyi aiid 
hearhig of its con tents, ay id written in 
a very good tone ; with a filial chapte7‘ 
on the history of the fe^vs hchveen the 
Old and New Testaments, It will he 
found vcyy useful for its purpose. It 
does not confine itself to merely chixno- 
Icgica I dijfi cu I ties, huico m men is brief y 
upon the yxligious hcaydng of the text 
alsol ' — Guardian. 

A most adniiyxhle Companion to 
the Old Testament, being far the most 
concise yet complete commentary* on 
Old Testament history with which we 
have met, Hcix ayx combined ortho- 
doxy and Icarnitigi an intelligent and 
at the same time hiteyrsting summary 
of the leading facts of the saoxd story. 
It should be a text-hook in every school ^ 
ayid its value is immensely enhanced 
by the copious and complete index ,'*' — 
John Bull. 


This will he found a very valuable 
aid to the right understanding of the 
Bible, It throzus the zvhole Scripture 
narrative into one from the creation 
dozunzuards, the author thus condensing 
Piidcaux, Shuckfoyd, and Russell, 
and in the ynost reverential ynanner 
bringing to his aid the zvritings of all 
modemi annotators ay id chronologists. 
The hook is one that should have a 
zvide circulation amongst teachers 
and students of all denominations ,'*' — 
Bookseller. 

The handbook before 7is is so fidl 
and satisfactory, consideydng its com- 
pass, and sets forth the history of the 
old covenant zuith such conscientious 
minuteness, that it cannot fail to prove 
a godsend to candidates for examina- 
tion in the Rudinienta Religionis as 
zvell as in the cori'cspondiiig school- at 
Cambridge ," — English Churchman. 
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A Key to the Karrative of the Four 

Gospels By the Rev, John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester, New Edition. Small 
8vo. is. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, u, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


* This is very imich the best hook of 
its hind we have seen. The 07 ily fa^ilt 
is its short 7iess, which p7'eve?its its going‘ 
into the details which woitld support 
a7id ilhcstrate its state77ie7its^ It is, 
however, a great i77t'prove77tent upo7t 
a7ty hook of its kmd we Jmoiv. It hears 
all the 77tarks of hehtg the coitdensed 
work of a real scholar, a7idofa divme 
too. The htdk of the hook is take 7 i up 
with a ^ Life of Christ,' co7npiled froi7i 
the Four Gospels, so as to exhibit its 
steps a?id stages aitd salie 7 it points ," — 
Literary Churchman. 

“ This hook is 710 ordhiary co77ipe7t~ 
dutvt, 710 7nere ^ cra7n-hookf still less 
is it a7i ordhiary reading-hook for 
schools; hut the school77iaster, the 
Swtday-school teacher, a 7 id the seeker 
after a co77tprehe7isive Jmowledge of 
Divhie truth will fl7id it worthy of it§ 
7ta77ie, Ca7i07t Norris WTdtes si 77 zply, 
revere7itly, without great display of 
leaT^hig, givhtg the result of miich 
careful study hi a short co77tpass, aiid 


ador7ii7tg the subject by the te7ider7ieis 
a7td ho7iesty with which he treats it. 
We hope that this little hook will have 
a very wide circulatioti, and that it 
will he studied; a7id we cazt pro77iise 
that those who take it up will not 
readily put it dow7i agahiT — Record, 
** This is a golde7i little voltmie. 
Its desig7t is exceedhtgly 77to~ 
dest, Ca7i07i Norris writes priftiarily 
to help ^ you7iger stude7its' hi study mg 
the Gospels, Bui this 7C7iprete7idmg 
volu77ie is 07ie which all stude7its 77iay 
study with advdzitage, 1 1 is azt ad- 
77iirahle 77ta7iual for those who take 
Bible Classes through the Gospels, 
Closely sifted m style,, so that all is 
clear a7id weighty ; full of 7i7ioste7tta- 
tiozis learning, azid preg7ta7it with 
s7iggestion; deeply reverezit a7td al- 
together Eva7tgelical ht spirit ; Ca7i07t 
Norris's hook sztpplies a real want, a7td 
otight to he welcoinedhy all earnest azid 
devout stude7tts of the Holy Gospels f 
— London Quarterly Review, 


A Key to the Karrative of the Acts of 

the Apostles. By the Rev. John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. New Edition, Small 
8vo. IS. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, i.r. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 

" The hook is o7ie which we can heco77te a gezteral favourite. The 
heartily reco77t77ie7td ," — Spectator. sketch of the Acts of the Apostles is 

Few books have ever given 7cs ^done in the same style; there is the 
more 7i7i77tixed pleaszire thazi this ," — sazne revere7tt spirit aztd qziiet en- 
Literary Churchman, thusiasm rzmzthig through it, a7id the 

This is a sequel to Cano7t No7*rids sa77ze instmct for seizmg the leadhig 
^ Key to the Gospels,' which was pzih- pohits hi the 7tarrative ," — Record. 
lished two years ago, azzd which has 
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A Devotional Commentary on the 

Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 

8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 5^. each. Sold separately. Or the 
Eight Volumes may be liad in a Box, 45 ^. 

THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

Characteristic DifTcrences in the Four Gospels— Our Lord’s Manifestations of 
Himself— The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation furnished by our Lord — 
Analogic.': of the Gospel — Mention of Angels in the Gospels — Places of our 
Lord’s Abode and Ministry— Our Lord’s mode of dealing with His 
Apostles —Conclusion. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Our Lord’s Nativit)-— Our Lord’s Ministry*- (second year) — Our Lord’s Ministry 
(third year)— The Holy Week— Our Lord’s Passion— Our Lord’s Resur- 
rection. 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 

he Birth at Bethlehem— The Baptism in Jordan— The First Passover. 

OUR LORD'S F (Second Year). 

The Second Passover — Christ with the Twelve — ^Thc Twelve sent forth. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Third Year). 

Teaching in Galilee — Teaching at Jerusalem — Last Journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

THE HOLY V/EEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem — TIic Teaching in the Temple — The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives — The Last Supper. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION. 

The Hour of Darkness — The Agony— The Apprehension — The Condemnation — 
The Day of Sorrows— The Hall of Judgment— The Crucifixion— The 
Sepulture. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 

The Day of Days— The Grave Visited— Christ appearing— The going to 
Emmaus— llic Forty Days— Tlic Apostles assembled — The Lake of 
Galilee — The hlountain in Galilee— The-Return from Galilee. 

There h not a better companion to Scripture from the writhigs of the 
he found for the season thati the bean- early Fathers y it is only ’ivhat every 
iiful ‘ Devotional Commentary on the student hio'ws must be imie to say^ that 
Gospel Nar 7 ‘ativCy by the Rev. Isaac it extracts a whole wealth of meanhig 
Williams. A rich 7uinc for devotional fjvm each sentence ^ each apparently 
a7td theological study."— faint allusion ^ each W07‘d hi the text." 

''So hi finite arc the depths and so —Church Review. 
innume 7 ‘able the beauties of Scriptwcy "Stands absolutely alone in our 
and mo7'c particularly of the Gesfehy English literature ; there is ^ we should 
that there is some difficulty in de- say^ no chance of its being superseded 
scribing the manifold c.vcc lienees of by any better hook of its hind; and its 
Williams' exquisite Commentary. De- merits are of the very highest order.^^ 
riving its prvfound appreciation of — Literary Churchman. 
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WILLIAMS’ DEVOTIONAL 

This is, in the trnesi se7ise of the 
word, a ^Devotional Cojjiviejitary^ on 
the Gospel narrative , opening 07tt every- 
where, as it does, the spiritual he antics 
and blessedness of the Divine message ; 
hnt it is something mor'c than this, it 
meets difficulties almost by anticipa- 
tion, and throws the light of learning 
over some of the very darkest passages 
in the New Testament f — Rock. 


COMMENTARY— 

It would be differ dt to select a more 
useful present, at a small cost, than 
this series woidd be to a young man on 
his first entering into Holy Order's, and 
many, no doubt, will avail themselves 
of the repuhlication of these useful 
volumes for this purpose. There is an 
abundance of scr'mon material to be 
dr'awn fr'om any one of themf — 
Chukch Times. 


Female Oliaracters of Holy Scriiotnre. 

A Series of Sermons, By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 5'’'‘ 

CONTENTS. 

Eve — Sarah — Lot's Wife — Rebekah — Leah and Rachel— Miriam — Rahab — De- 
borah — Ruth— Hannah — The Witch of Endor — Bathsheba — Rizpah — The 
Queen of Sheba — The Widow of Zarephath — Jezebel — The Shunammite 
— Esther — Elizabeth — Anna — The Woman of Sa.maria — Joanna — The 
Woman with the Issue of Blood— The Woman of Canaan — Martlia — l\Iary 
— Salome — The Wife of Pilate — Dorcas — The Blessed Virgin. 


The Characters of the Old Testament. 

A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D,, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
Cro\vn 8vo. ^s. 


CONTENl'S. 

Adam — Abel and Cain — Noah — Abraham — Lot — Jacob And Esau — Joseph — 
Moses — Aaron — Pharaoh — Korah, Dathan, and Abiram — Balaam — 
Joshua — Samson — Samuel — Saul— David — Solomon — Elijah — Ahab — 
Elisha — Hezekiah — Josiah — Jeremiah — Ezekiel — Daniel — Joel — Job — 
Isaiah — The Antichrist. 


The Aioocalypse. With Notes and Re- 
flections By the Rev Isaac Williams, B.D,, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5'*'- 
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Beginning of tlie Book of Genesis, 

with Notes and Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Small 
8vo. yj. 6f/, 

Ecclesiastes for English Beaders. The 

Book called by the Jews Koheleth. Newly translated, with 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By the Rev. W. FI. B. 
Proby, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Flebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 4J. (id. 

The Ten Canticles of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, namely, the Songs of Moses (First and Second), 
Deborah, Flannali, Isiaiah (First, Second, and Third), Hezekiah, 
Jonah, and Flabakkuk. Newly translated, with Notes and 
Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev, W. H. B. 
Proby, M.A., formerly Tynvhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge, 8vo. 5 j. 

Genesis. With Notes. [The Hebrew Text, 

with Literal Translation.] By the Rev. G. V. Garland, 
M, A., late Vicar of Aslacton, Norfolk. 8vo. 21s. 

Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 

according to St. Mattliew. Translated from the French of 
Quesnel. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

The Acts of the Deacons ; being a 

Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices pf St. 
Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles, By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich, Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6s, 
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A Key to the Kn owledge and IJse of 

the Holy Bible. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F. S. A. , Editor of the ‘ ‘ Dictionaiy of Theology, ” &c. &c. N ew 
Edition. Small 8vo. 2 s. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, is. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of “ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


A nother oj M r. Bhtnfs and 

work7na7ilike co7?ipilatio?iSy which will 
he 7? tost acceptable as a ho7csehold book, 
or hi schools and colleg^es. Ji is a capi- 
tal hook too for schoohnasters and p7ipil 
teachers. Its subject is arranged 
lender the heads of— I. The Literary 
History of^ the Bible. II. Old Testa- 
ineitt Winters and Writings. III. 
Hew Testainent ditto. IV. Rei) ela- 
tion and Inspiration. V. Objects of 
the Bible. VI. Interpretation of ditto. 

VII. The Bible a gnide to Faith. 

VIII. The Apociypha IX. The 
Apocryphal Books associated with the 


New Testaineiit. Lastly, there is a 
serviceable appendix of pec7tliar Bible 
words aiid their nieanings .^* — Liter- 
ary Churchman, 

We have innch pleas7t7‘e in recom- 
mending a capital handbook by the 
leainied Editor of ^ The Annotated 
Book of Coinmon Prayer !'' — Church 
Times. 

Merits co7}imendation,for the lucid 
and orderly arrangement in tvhich it 
presents a considerable ainonnt of valu- 
able and interesting matter ." — Re- 
cord, 


Daniel the Prophet: Nine Lectures 

delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. 
With copious Notes. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Plebrew, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Third 
Edition. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 


Commentary on the Mmor Pro^Dhets ; 

with Introductions to the several Books. By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 4to. 31J. ^d. 

Parts I., II., HI., IV., V,, 5^. each. Part VI., 6 l 

The Mystery of Christ : being an Exa- 
mination of the Doctrine contained in the First Three Chapters 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By 
George Staunton Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket. 
Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
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Bible Beadings for Family Prayer. 

By the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Cro^vn 8vo. 

Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2 s. 

The Four Gospels, 3r. 6d. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 

St. Luke and St. John. 2s. 

The Acts of the Apostles, 2s. 

A Comx^lete Concordance to the Old 

and the New Testament ; or, a Dictionary, and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, in two Parts. To which is added, a Con- 
cordance to the Apocrypha. By Alexander Cruden, 
M. A. With a Life of the Author, by Alexander Chalmers, 
F.S. A., and a Portrait. Fourteenth Edition. 4to. 2is. 

Tbe Inspiration of Holy Scrix)tnre, its 

Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses preached before the 
University of Dublin. By William Lee, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15^. 

On the Tnsx)iration of the Bible. Five 

Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. By Chr. Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition. Small 
8vo. IS. 6d., or in paper cover*, is. 

Syntax and Sjmonyms of the G-reek 

Testament. By the Rev. William Webster, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. gs. 
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Library of SiDiritual Works for English 

Catholics. 

Elegantly printed with red borders, on extra superfine toned 
paper. Small 8vo. 5-'’' each. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In 4 Books. By 
Thomas A Kempis. A New Translation. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR : Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; together with the Supple- 
ment and the Path of Paradise. By Laurence Scu- 
POLI. A New Translation. 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By Saint Francis of Sales, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. 

THE LOVE OF GOD. By Saint Francis of Sales, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF S. AUGUSTINE. In to 
Books. A New Translation. 

The Volumes caii also be had in Morocco and other extra bindings. 

Cheap Editions, '^'imo, cloth limp, 6d. each, or cloth extra, red 

edges, IJ-. each. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. The Hidden Life of the Soul. 

The Spiritual Combat. Spiritual Letters of Saint Francis 

The Christian Year. of Sales. 

These Five Volumes, cloth extra, may be had in a Box, price 7 ^. 

[Other Volumes are in preparation.] 
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The Child Samuel. A Practical and 

Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the 
Prophet Samuel, as recorded in i Sam. i., ii. 1-27, iii. De- 
signed as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for 
Children and Young Persons. By Edwakd Meyrick Goul 
BURN, D.D. , Dean of Norwich. Small 8vo. 5 '*'* 

The Qos|)el ol the Childhood : a Practi- 
cal and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident of our 
Blessed Lord’s Childhood (St. Luke ii. 41 to the end) ; designed 
as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Children 
and Young Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.’D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Square crown 8vo, 

5 ^- 

Thoughts on Personal Peligion ; being 

a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Small 8vo. 6 s. 6 d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, 3J. 6 d. Presentation Edition, elegantly 
printed on Toned Paper. Two vols. Small 8vo. lo^. 6 d. 


The Pursuit of Holiness : a Sequel to 

“Thoughts on Personal Religion,” intended to carry the 
Reader somewhat farther onward in the Spiritual Life. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition, 
Small 8vo. 5 j. Also a Cheap Edition, 3J. 6 d. 

Short Devotional Forms, for Morn- 
ing, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, Ninth 
Hours and Eventide of each Day of the Week. Arranged to 
meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 32mo. u. 6 d. 
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The star of Childhood : a First Book of 

Prayers and Instruction for Children. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition. Square i6mo. is. 6d. 

The Way of Life : a Book of Prayers and 

Instruction for the Young at School, with a Preparation for 
Confirmation. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter, M.A. Second Edition. i8mo. ir. 6d. 

The Path of Holhiess : a First Book of 

Prayers, with the Service of the Holy Communion, for the 
Young. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, M.A. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
l6mo. ir. 6d.; cloth limp, ir. 

The Treaspu'y of Devotion : a Manual of 

Prayers for General and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New Edition, in 
Large Type. Crown 8vo. 5'*'* 

Smaller Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. ; cloth limp, is., or 
bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3^. 6d. 

The Guide to Heaven : a Book of Prayers 

for every Want. (For- the Working Classes.) Compiled by 
a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. Sixth 
Edition. i8mo. u. 6d. ; cloth limp, ij. 

Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. ; cloth limp, ij. 

Meditations on the Life and Mysteries 

of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From the French. 
By the Compiler of “ The Treasury of Devotion.” Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. — The Hidden Life of Our Lord. 3^. 6d. 

Vol. II. — The Public Life of Our Lord. 2 Parts. 5J. each. 
Vol. III. — The Suffering Life and the Glorified Life of Our 
Lord. 3r. 6d. 
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Prayers and Meditations for tire Holy 

Communion. By Josephine Fletcher. With a Preface by 
C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
With red rubrics and borders. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 2s.6d. 
An Edition without the red rubrics. 32mo. Cloth limp. ij. 


^'Devout beauty is the special char- 
acter of this new via7nial^ and it 07tght 
to he a favourite. Rarely has it hap- 
pened'to us to meet with so remarkable 
a combination of tho7‘07igh practical- 
ness with that al77iost poetic war7nth 
which is the highest flower of ge7mi7ie 
devotio7if — Literary Churchman. 

'^The Bishop reco7nme7ids it to the 
7ie7vly C07ifir77iedy to the te7ider-heart€d 
a7id the devout y as having bee7i com- 
piled by a youthful perso7i, a7td as 
bemg 77iarked by a peculiar ‘ fresh- 
ness P We have pleasure hi seco7id- 
hig the reco7)t77ie7idatio7is of the good 
Bishop. IV € know of 7io more suitable 
7)ia7iual for the 7iewly C07ifim7tedy a7id 
7ioihi7ig 77iore likely to efigage the 
sy 7 npathies of youthful hearts. There 
is a union of the deepest spirit of devo- 
t^‘:n, a 'rich exPressioii of exp eri77ie7iial 
lifcy with a due recog7iitio7i of the 


objects of faithy such as is 7iot always 
to be fou7idy but which characterises 
this 7na7iual hi a7i e7nine7it degree f — 
Church Review. 

A77io7ig the supply of Eucharistic 
Manuals y 07ie deserves special atteii- 
tio7i a7id C077i77ie7idatio7i. ‘ Prayers a7id 
Meditaiio7ts^ 77zerits the Bishop of 
Gloucester s epithets of ' warzit, devout y 
a7id fresh.^ A7id it is thoroughly E7ig- 
lish Church besides. ” — Guardian. 

IV e are by 7io 77tea7is surprised that 
Bishop Ellicott should have bee7i so 
77iuch stTnick with this little worky 07t 
accideiitally seehig it hi 77ia7iuscripty 
its to urge its publicatioiiy azid to pre- 
face it with his co77i77ie7tdatio7i. The 
devotio7i which it breathes is tr'ulyfer- 
ve7ity a7td the laztguage attractive y a7id 
as proceedhig fro77i a yoimg perso7i the 
work is altogether 7iot a little strik- 
ing. ” — Record. 


Words to Take with TJs. A Manual of 

Daily and Occasional Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 
With Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. By W. E. 
Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly 
Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, 
revised. Small Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Snnda}^ Evenings in the Family. 

Being Expositions of the Gospels and Articles of the Church 
of England. Small Svo. 3^. 

Private Devotions for School-hoys ; 

with Rules of Conduct. By William Henry, Third Lord 
Lyttelton. New Edition. 32mo. 6d. 
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Eor Daj^s and Tears. A Book contain- 

ing a Text, Short Reading, and Hymn for every Day in the 

Church's Year. Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. i6mo. 

2s, 6c/, 

Here arc 110 plaiiUtdcs, no 7nere icnis. The 7‘cadings have been ca^’C- 
^ goody"' talk; there is in each day's f ally selected fj-oni the iv^dtings of sonic 
portion sound and healthful food for of the most eminent divines of ancient 
the 7nind a7id soul, aiid also for the and 7node7‘7i tUnes with whose 7iamcs 
imaginatio7i^ whose 7ieed of suppoid the 7najo7dty of 0U7' 7'cadc7‘s will be 
a7id guidance is too often forgottcii, fainiliai'. The compiler has displayed 
Text a7id commeiit and hymii are considei'able tact aiid judgineiit m 
choseii with a pui^e and cultured taste y making judicious sclcciiousy and in the 
and by the religious ca7’n€st7tcss which genei'al am'ange7ncnt of the contents, 
they show, tend to develop it iit the This voluine com 77 / ends itself to the 
7'eadcr. The book is, in fact, the best consideration of all devoted 7ncmbc7‘s 
of its kind we have ever seen, and for of the ChuixhT — Court Circular. 
the use of church people ought to super- “ iVc heartily commeiid both the pla7t 

sede all others," — Literary Church- and the execution , , . 77ie author 
MAN. has proved that good may be got froin 

“ Will be found exceedmgly ustful inen of the niost divci’sc 7ninds ," — 
to those who thoughtfully 7‘ead its con- English Churchman. 

A Selection from Pascal’s Thonglits. 

-Translated by H. L. Sidney Lear. Square i6ino. Printed 
on Dutch hand-made paper. 33*. 6d. 

*^ We should think highly of the " hlakes a chamniiig little volume, 
spirituality a7td intellectual tastes of Pascal is always of interest, , , , 'The 
the 7nan or woman who iuriicd to this Selection has been 7 nadc with taste," 
little book wheiievei' the soul was — Examiner. 
weary, or the 7nmd. dull, or the heart 
care7Vor7i, or the spim't was aspiring/' 

— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

Faith, and Life : Readings for the greater 

Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent to Trinity. Com- 
piled from Ancient Writers. By William Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 5 l 

A Mannal of Private Devotions. Com- 
piled principally from the works of Jeremy Taylor and Bishop 
Andrewes. Small 8vo. 7.s. 
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Self-Bentmciation. From the French. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. T, T, Carter, M.A., 
Rector of Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Also a Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 3A 6d. 


It is excessively difficult to review 
or criticise^ in detail, a hook of this 
kijidy and yet its ahomiding merits, its 
f7'acticalncss, its sea^xhing good se7tse 
and tJi07xnghness, a 7 id its f7'cquent 
beauty, too, 777 ake 71 s 7vish to do so777e- 
thiiig 77i07'e tka7i an7ion7tcc its publica- 

tio7i The style is e77ii7ie7itly 

clear, f7‘cc front 7xd7t7idancc atid f 7 X- 
lixi tyff — Li T e'r A u Y C H u R c H M AN . 

‘‘Few save Religious at id those 
brought itito immediate contact with 
thejn a?x, hi all probability, acquainted 
with the French hxatise of Guilloix, a 


portion of which is now, for the first 
time %ve believe, done into English, 

, . . . Hetice the suitableness oj 

suen a book as this for those who, in 
the midst of their families, are endea- 
vortring to advance in the spbdtrial 
life, Hundt'eds of devout souls living 
in the world have been encouraged and 
helped by such books as Dr, Neale's 
‘Sermons preached in a Religious 
House,^ For such the present work 
will be found appropriate, while for 
Religious themselves it will be invahe- 
Church Times. 


Spiiitiial Guidance. With an Introduc- 

tion by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Extract from Preface, 

[** The special object of the volume is to supply practical advice in matters of 
conscience, such as may be generally applicable. While it offers, as it is hoped, 
much valuable help to Directors, it is full of suggestions, M^hich may be useful to 
any one in private. It thus fulfils a double purpose, which is not, as far as I aiii 
aware, otherwise provided for, at least, not in so full and direct a manner.”] 

“As a wo7-k bit ended for ge7ieral he found more or less applicable to all 
use, it will be found to cofitabi ifiuch pcrso7is a77tid the ordinary difficulties 
valuable help, a7id 771 ay be profitably a7id t7dals of life, aud a help to the 
studied by a7iy 07ic who is desb'ing to training of the 77tind in habits of 
771 a he progress bi spiritual life, M uch selfdisciplbte,'* — Chu RCH T i mes. 
of the C07ii€7its of this little book will 


The Yirgin’s LamxD : Prayers and Devout 

E.\ercises for English Sisters. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
D. D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
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Yoices of Comfort. Edited by the Rev. 

Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Reading. Fourth Edition, Cro\TO 8vo. Js. 6d. 

[This Volume, of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing the 
fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 

It is so divided as to afford readings for a month. The key-note of each day 
is given by the title prefixed to it, such as : ^The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.* Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are Poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or verse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases of 
bereavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the web 
of the seemingly brightest life,^] 

Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

Suffering. In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 
Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of 
St, Giles’s, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

[This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about go are by writers 
who lived prior to the eighteenth century ; the rest are modern, and some of 
these original. Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) 
occur those of Sir J. Beaumont ; T. Brown ; F. Davison ; Elizabeth of 
Bohemia; P. Fletcher; G. Herbert; Dean Hickes ; Bishop Ken; Norris; 
Quarles; Sandys ; Bishop J. Taylor; Henry Vaughan; and Sir H. Wotton, 
And of modern writers : — Mrs. Barrett Browning ; Bishop Wilberforce ; S. T. 
Coleridge ; Sir R. Grant ; Miss E. Taylor ; W. Wordsworth ; Archbishop Trench ; 
Rev. Messrs, Chandler, Keble, Lyte, Monsell, and Moultrie.] 

The Christian Tear : Thoughts in Verse 

for tire Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. New 
Edition, printed in large type. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. 

Elegantly printed with red borders. i6mo. 2s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, without the red borders, cloth limp, ij. ; or in paper 
cover, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 

Also New Editions, forming Volumes of the “ Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” Small 8vo. ^s. 
32mo, cloth limp, 6d. ; cloth extra, ij. [See page 19.] 
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Spiritual Letters to Men. By Arch- 

bishop Fenelon. By the Author of “ Life of Feuelon,” “ Life 


of S. Francis de Sales,” &c. 

Clei’gy and laity alike will wel-- 
come this volnmc, FcneloiHs religioics 
coimsels have always seemed to ns to 
j^resent the most remaidcahle combina- 
tion of high principle and p7‘actical 
co7nmon-se7isey a7id 71020 in this English 
dj^ess it is 7‘eally wo7ide7f?d ho2v little 
of the a7'077ia of their 07dgi7ial expi'cs- 
sio7i has evap07^ated. Elder clergy wi ll 
delight hi C077tpa7'i7ig their 02071 experi- 
e7tces 2 vith FeiieloiCs ways of U^eating 
the seve7‘al classes of cases here take7i 
hi ha7td. To younger clergy it will be 
qnite a scries of spechneii exainplcs 
ho 20 to deal 2 oith that 2 vhich is daily 
be coining a lai'gci^ and laigci’ depaid- 
ment of the pi^aciical 20 ork of any 
7‘eally cjficient cleigyman, and laymen 
2 oill find it so sti'aightfomoaifl and 
intelligible^ so iitteidy fi^ee fivm tech- 
nicality ^ and jso enth'ely sympathetic 
2 oith a layman's position^ that we hope 
it 2oill be largely bought and 7'ead 
amdnfthem, A more useful work has 


&c. Crown 8vo, 6 l 

i^ai'ely been done than giving these 
letters to English I'cadersF — Church 
Quarterly Review. 

“ This volume should take a place 
amongst the most pi-ecious of the 
Christian classics ^ — Nonconformist. 

“ One of those renderings which by 
faithfillncss to their original^ and the 
idiomatic beauty of theh' style ^ ai'C 7'eal 
works of aid in their way. It is not 
too much to say that these Eetteis read 
as if they had been first zvritten in 
English^ and that by some mastei^- 
hand. . . . Of the 2 vhole book it would 
be difilcult to speak too highly I * — 
Literary Churchman. 

“ Those 2 vho have the ^ Life of Fene- 
lon * by this author 7vill not omit to 
add his ‘ Sph-iiual Leitei'sl They a7‘e 
unique for their delicacy and tendei'- 
ness of sentiment^ their subtle ana- 
lysis of c/iaractei', and deep insight 
into the human heart f — Church Ec- 
lectic (New York), 


SxDintual Letters to W omen. By Arch- 
bishop Fenelon. By the Author of “Life of Fenelon,” “Life 
of S. Francis de Sales,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


As for the ^ Spiidtual Letters' they 
cannot be 7 ‘cad too often, and each 
time 2 ve take them up 2 ve see ne 2 u 
beauties in them. The time to read 
them is in the early moiming, 2 uhen 
they seem to bi'eathe the very atmos- 
phere of heaven, and have all the 
fi'agi'ance of firsh spmtual thought 
about them, as the fioivei^s carry on 
their bosom the early deiu. A stillness 
of devotio7i and zvrapi co7iie77iplaiio7t 
of God and of heavenly things chai'ac- 
ierizes every page ." — Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Gazette. 

‘‘ JFidtmg S77ch as this 2vill do 77io7‘e 
to C077i77ie7id 7'eligio7i than all the vai7i 
dog77iatic thu7ider in which so many 
of its pi'of essoins hidulge ; whilst the 
S2ueet and te7ider piety 2uhich mens 


tlnvugh eveiy page will mzpirss the 
7‘eader with the highest co7tceivable re- 
spect for the character of the auiho7\" 
— Morning Advertiser. 

" This is an exceedhtgly well-got-zep 
editioii, adiziii'ably ti'anslated, of Fhi- 
elon's celebrated ^Spiritual Lette7‘sP 
The tra7islatio7i is by the author of the 
valuable Lives of Fenelo7i a7id Bossuet, 
and for77is a very suitable co77tp anion 
to the previous work. Of the Letters 
the77zselves, thei'e is 7zo zieed to speak. 
The judg77ient to be forzzzed of tJieizi 
depezzds so izzuch on the pohit of vie 2 v 
f7‘077i 2 vhich they ai'e I'egai'ded ; but 
azzy 07ze 2vill be leady to adzzzit the 
beauty of their iJtozzghis the grace of 
their tozze, azzd the izobility of their 
sentuzzezzts ." — Examiner. 
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A Selection from tlie Spiritnal Letters 

of S. Francis de Sales, Bisliop and Prince of Geneva, Trans- 
lated by the Author of “Life of S. Francis de Sales,” “A 


Dominican Artist,” &c. &c. 

is a coUcctio7i of epistolary cor- 
responde7ice of rare hiterest a7id excel- 
le7ice^ M^iih those ivko have read the 
Life, there cannot btit have bee 71 a 
st7'07i^ desire to k7iovo 7no7"e of so beanti- 
fjtl a character^ — Church Herald. 

A few 77io7iihs back we had the 
pleasu7'e of welconiing the Life of S, 
Fra7Lcis de Sales, Here is the pro- 
77iised seq7celt — the ‘ Selectio7i front his 
Spiritnal Letters * iheti a7i7iou7iced : — 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 

and a g7'eat boon it will be to many. 
'The Letters a7'e add7'esscd to people oj 
all sorts: — to 77 tcn and to wo77ic7i : — 
to laity a7id to ecclesiastics, to people 
livhig in the world, or at con7d, and 
to the hwiates of Religions Honses. 
We hope that with onr 7'caders it 
itiay be totally needless to urge such a 
vohiinc on their notice .^' — Literary 
Churchman, 


Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the “ Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. ” 32mo, cloth limp, 

()d. ; cloth extra, ir. [See page 19.] 


A Manual for tlie Sick; with other 

Devotions. By Lancelot Andrewes, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a Preface by PI. P. 
Liddon, D, D., Canon of St. Paul’s. With Portrait. 
Third Edition, Large type. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


Om" Work for Okrist among His 

Suffering People, A Book for Hospital Nurses. By M. A. 
Morrell. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The iho7'07tghly sc7isihle advice ditties fi'ont the highest a7id holiest 
coitained hi this book cannot fail to be niotivcsT — Church 15 ells. 
of the highest possible use ; i/ideed, the Coiitahis excellent advice on the 
whole wo7‘k is so ■eminently practical, subject of nurshig, with the aim of 
aiid dcsei^jes such hca7dy 7rcognitio7i, raising its loxvliest duties to a standai'd 
thntwe cordially 7'econtm€7td it, with of high and holy motives T — Graphic, 
the hope that it may fiiid its way into “ This excellent little hook is hi- 
the hands of all who 7ni7iister to the te 7 ided for a limited class of 7'eadc7’s, 
Hck wiihhi our hospital waids. The hut the practical lessoiis it teaches 07i 
p7'aye7's at the eiid of the book sce77i ex- ho7u to sanctify the labour of nu7Hng, 
actly suited to thoir purpose, dealing and ho7u to overco77ic its diffcultics, 
as they do with the trials aiid neces- 77iay be 7'cad 7uith profit by those 7uho 
si ties of a nu7‘sd s daily life I ' — John are called on to nurse as a77tate7i7^s hi 
Bull. ^ pjdvate homes, as 7vell as by those who 

f It should be hi the hands of ev€ 7 y have adopted the occupation as a p7V- 
sick~7LU7'se who desires to fulfil her fessio 7 if — ^Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 
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The English Poems of G-eorge Herbert, 

together with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled Jacula 
Prudentum. With red borders, idmo. 2s. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


** This hcaiitificl little vohaiie 'will 
he fotmd specially C07ivc7iicnt as a 
pocket 7na7iiial, The ^yacula Fni- 
doitiun^ or proverbs^ deserve to be 
more 'ividcly k7ioiv7i tha7i they are at 
prese7it, hi 7;ia7ty copies oj George 
Herberfs 7uriti7igs these q^iaiiit say- 
higs have been unforUmately oiiiittedT 
— Rocr. 

Gco7ge Hc7'be7d is too 77i7ich a ho7Cse~ 
hold 7iavic to ^‘cqnhx a7iy uitrodicctwi. 
It will be S7(fficic7it to say that Mess7‘S^ 
Riviiigto7i have published a 77iost C07n- 
pact 'a7id C07ive7iie7it cditio7i of the 
poc77ts a7id p7'overbs of this ill7istrio7is 
E7iglish divmcf — English Church- 
man. 

A 71 exccedmgly partly ediiio 7 i, the 
77 tost atty'activc for 771 we have yet see 7 i 
f 7 ' 077 i this delightfid aiiihor, as a gift- 
bookf — Union Review. 


‘ ‘ A very beaictifiU edition of the 
qicahit old English bard. All lovers 
of the ^ Holy* Herbe7d 'luill be grate- 
fill to Mess7's. Rivi7igto7i for the care 
a7id pahis they have bestowed i7i siipply- 
hig thei7i 'with this and 'withal co7i- 
vc7iieiit copy of poc7its so 'well k7iow7i 
a7id so desc7‘vedly p 7 dzcdT — London 
Quarterly Review, 

very tastefnl little book, a7id 
'ivill do7ihtless he acceptable to 77ia7iyf 
— Record. 

We C077i77ie7id this little booh hear’- 
tily to 07ir 7‘eade7‘S. It co7itai7is Her- 
bc7'fs E7iglish poe77is a7id the ‘ Jac7da 
P7‘‘7tde7it7i77if hi a ve7y 7ieat vol7i77te, 
which does 77/7ech credit to the pub- 
lishers ; it ivill, we hope, 77ieet with 
exte7isive circ7datio7i as a choice gift- 
book at a i7ioderaie p 7 ‘icef — Christian 
Observer. 


A Short and Plain Instruction for the 

better Understanding of the LoixVs Supper ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Plelps and 
Directions. By the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Complete Edition, 
in large type, with rubrics and borders in red. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is . ; or in 
paper cover, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 

“ The Iless7's. Rivhigtoii have pith- e legal ice in which this work is got 'iip. 
lished a new and unabridged ediiioii of — IPress and St. James* Chronicle. 
that deservedly popidar woi’k. Bishop dcpaided A idhor hehig dead yet 

Wilso 7 i on the Lord's Supper, The speakeih in a way which will never be 
editioii is here presented hit h7xefo7*77is, out of date; Bishop Wilson on the 
Slated to the various iiienihei'S of the Lo7'd*s Supper, published by Messi^s, 
household '* — Public Opinion. Rivington, in bindings to sidi all 

We cannot withhold the expression tastes and pockets ,"' — Church Re- 
of our adi7iiraiio7i of the style and view. 
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Of tlie Imitation of Christ . By 

Thomas a Kempis. With Red borders, l6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, u, ; or in 
paper cover, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 

Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the “Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” Small 8vo. 5 ‘*'' 
32mo, cloth limp, 6d. ; cloth extra, u. [See page 19.] 

Iiitrodnction to the Devout Dife. 

From the French of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva. A New Translation. With red borders. i6mo. 
2s. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of “ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 

Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the “Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” Small 8vo. 

[See page 19.] 

'The Love of God. By S. Francis of 

Sales, Bishop and Prince„of Geneva. .Small 8vo. 5s, 

Forming a Volume of the “Library of Spiritual Works for 
English Catholics.” [.See page 19.] 

The 'Rule and Exercises of Holy Liv- 
ing. By the Right Rev, Jeremy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
l6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Js, 

Forming a Volume of “Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 

The Confessions of S. Angnstine. In 

10 Books. A New Translation. Small 8vo. 5s, 

Forming a Volume of tire “ Library of Spiritual Works for 
English Catholics. [See page 19.] 
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The Spirit of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop 

and Prince of Geneva. Translated from the Fi'ench by the 
Author of ‘‘The Life of S. Francis de Sales/’ “A Dominican 
Artist/’ &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

S. Fra7icis de Sales, as shown to hwtdred hooks — one only however still 
us by the Bishop oj Belley, was clearly known to fame, the Spirit of S, Francis 
as bright and lively a companion as de Sales, which has fairly ea7med him 
7na7ty a si7inc7'‘ of witty rcpntatioii, the title of the ecclesiastical Boswell/* 
He was a student of huinaii 7iature on — Saturday Review. 
the highest grouiids, but he used his Aii admirable traiislation of 

knowledge for ainusement as well as Bishop Cainus* well~know 7 i colleciio7i of 
edificatio7i. Naturally we learii this sayhigs aiid ophiions. Asa whole, 7ue 
froin 07ie of his 77tale f7de7ids rather cait i7nagi7ie 7io 7no7'e delighijnl copu- 
thaii fp'opjt his fcinale adorers. This paiiion tha7i ‘ The Spirit of S. F7‘a7tcis 
frieptd is feafi-Fieri'e Cainus, Bishop de Sales,* nor, we puay add, a more 
of Belley, author, we are told, of two useful 07ie /* — People^s Magazine. 


The Hidden Life of the Soul. By the 

Author of “A Dominican Artist,” “Life of Bossuet,” &c. &c. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the “Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. ” 32mo. Cloth limp, 

6d. ; cloth extra, ir. [See page 19.] 


“ It well deserves the character 
given it of behtg ^ earnest aiid sober,* 
apid 7iot ^ sepisatiopial/ *' — Guardian. 

Froin the Freiich of Jeaii Nicolai 
Grou, a pious Priest, whose works 
teach resignation to the Divhie vuill. 
He loved, we are told, to mculcaie 
si77tplicity , freedoppt fro77t all afecta- 
tio7t a7td U7ireality, the patie7ice a7td 
hu77tility 7vhich are too surely groupided 
i7i self-knowledge to be spirprised at a 
fall, hut withal so allied to coptfidepice 
hi God as to iitake recovery easy aptd 
su?^e. This is the spirit of the voluppze 


which is hitepided to fupmish advice to 
those who would cultivate a quiet, 
77teek, a7id childlike spirit /'* — Public 
Opinion. 

There is a woitderful char77t about 
these readings — so calm, so true, so 
thoroughly Christiapt. We do 7iot 
kpiow 7vhere they would C07ne appiiss. 
As 77taterials for a copisecutive series 
of 7neditatio7ts for the faithful at a 
series of early celehratiopis they would 
be excellepit, or for private readme 
dpirhig Advepit or Lepit /* — Literary 
Churchman. 


A Practical Treatise concerning Evil 

Thoughts : wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are 
distinctly considered and explained, with many Useful Rules 
for restraining and suppressing such Thoughts ; suited to the 
various conditions of Life, and the several tempers of Mankind, 
more especially of melancholy Persons, By William Chil- 
COT, M.A. New Edition. With red borders. i6mo. 2 s. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of “ Rivington’s Devotional Series,” 
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The Eule and Exercises of Holy 

Dying. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, Ynthout the red borders, u. 

The ‘ PIoLY Living ’ and the ‘ Holy Dying ’ may be had 
bound together in one Volume, 5 j. j or without the red 
borders, 2s. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 

Ancient Hymns. From the Roman 

Breviary. For Domestic Use every Morning and Evening of 
the Week, and on the Holy Days of the Church. To which 
are added. Original Hymns, principally of Commemoration and 
Thanksgiving for Christ’s Holy Ordinances. By Richard 
Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 

Real poetry 'wedded to words that While we have no hesitatio7t in 
breathe the purest aiid the sweetest awardhtg the pahn to the latter, the 
spirit of Christian devotion. The for7ner are an evide7tce of the earliest 
translations froin the old Latin ger^ns of that year7ii7tg of the devout 

nalare close a7idfaitJful re7ide7i7tgsf 77ii7id for so77ie thing better tha 7 t Tate 
— Standard. a7td Brady, a7td which is 7zow so richly 

As a Hy77i7t writer Bishop M a7tt stipplied, ’ ’ — Ch u R ch T i m es . 
deservedly occupies a pro77ii7ie7it place ‘‘ This vahtahle 77ia7t7ial will he of 
i7t the estee77i of Church77te7i, and we great assist a7ice to all C077ipile7*s of 
do7tht not that 77ta7ty will be the readers Hy 77171 Books, The tra7islaiio7is are 
who will welco77ie this new editio7t of graceful, clear, and forcible, azid the 
his ira7islatio7is a7td original co77iposi'- origmal hy77t7ts deserve the highest 
Hofisf — English Churchman. praise, ^ Bishop Mant has cazight the 

** A 7te%v editio7i of Bishop Maitfs very spirit of true psal77tody, his 77ietre 
* A ncie7it Hy 77171s fro77t the Ro77ta7t flows 77iusically, azid there is a ttt 7 ie- 
Breviary^ for77ts a ha7idso77te little ficl rizig hi his verses which especially 
volu77te,a7idit is mterestmg to C07npare adapts theizi for co7igregatio7ial smg- 
so77te of these translatio7is with the htg,^^ — Rock. 

77tore 77ioder7i 07ies of our ow7t day, 

A Mannal of Devotionj chiefly for the 

use of Schoolboys. By the Rev. William Baker, D.D., 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. With Preface by 
J. R. Woodford, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown i6mo. 
Cloth limp. IJ. (id. 
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Consoling Thoughts in Sickness. 

Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D. Small Svo, u. 6d.-, or in 
paper cover, u. 


Oonsolatio ; or, Comfort for the 

Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. Ivennaway. "With a 
Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. New Edition. Small Svo. 3J. 6f/. 


The Armonry of Prayer. A Book of 

Devotion. Compiled by Berdmore Compton, Vicar of All 
Saints’, Mai-garet Street. iSmo. 3J. 6d, 


It has a marked hidividnality of 
its own, a7id will ?io doubt meet with 
a certain number of persons — chiefly 
me7i, it is probable — to whose spirit 7 ial 
wa7its it is fitted above others,- Those 
— a7id their 7mmher is far larger tha7t 
is generally bor7te ht 77ti7td — will fi7id 
here a 77ia7iual Tdch a7id abu7ida7tt ht 
its 7naterial for devotio7t, hut remark- 
ably modern ht its io7ie— fitted to ex- 
press the feelhtgs aftd to hiferpret the 
aspiratio7ts of a ct Uttered dweller in 
towns ; and it is etttphaiically a book 
of attd for the thnesT — Literary 
Churchman, 


The great characteristic of the 
book is its tho7'OUgh reality. It puts 
hito the tnouth of the worshipper words 
which express, withotet exaggeration, 
what a7t eartiest Etiglish Christ iatt 
would feel and desire. The latiguage 
is 7teither a reproduciiort of foreign or 
77iediceval se7iti7ne7it 7ior a7i affected 
reproductio7t of archaic forrtis, but good 
E7iglish of the Bible atid Prayer Book 
type. . . . IVe could not wish the book 
to be differ e7tt, a7id 07i the whole we 
heartily reco77i77ie7id it as one of the 
best we ktiowff — Church Bells. 


The Light of the Conscience. By 

the Author of “The Hidden Life of the Soul,” &c. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer, Berks. Crown Svo. ^s. 

It is a book of C07C7isels for those ** It C07isists of four-a7td-thirty short 
who wish to lead a pio7is a7id godly life, chapters or readings, every 07ie of them 
a7id 77iay fill 7cp a gap that has bee7i f7ill of g7iiet, se7isiblc , practical advice, 
felt si7ice the external devotio7ial habits a7td directions 7(po7i some 07ic point oj 
of the adva7iced portio7i of the prese7it Chris tia7i living or Christ ia7i feeling. 
ge 7 ieratio 7 i have so 77i7ich alte7'ed from It is a very bea7(tij7il little book, a7td it 
thoseof the last, that the books of co7£7tse I is a 7nost thoro7tghly Christia7i little 
previo7tsly hi use are 7 ioi dee7ned appli- book, a7id it is, moreover, what 7na7iy 
cable to those who follow the f7ill teach- good books fall short of behtg, 7ia77tely, 
higs of the extre77ie 'rit7ialistic party, a very wise little book. Its calm, 
for this book deals with the 77tost ^ ad- ge7itle sagacity is 7nost striking .'* — 
va 7 iced^ C7isio7nsf — Guardian. Literary Churchman. 
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The Hour of Prayer ; being a Manual of 

Devotion for the Use of Families and Schools. With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Family Prayers. Compiled from various 

Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D,, Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Large type. 
Crown 8vo. 3^*. 6d. Cheap Edition. i6mo. is. 

Manual of Family Devotions, arranged 

from the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. Augustus 
Duncombe, D.D., Dean of York. Printed in red and 
black. Small 8vo. y. 6d. 

Household Prayer, from Ancient and 

Authorized Sources : with Morning and Evening Readings for 
a Month. By the Rev. P. G. Medd, M.A., Rector of North 
Cemey ; Hon. Canon of St. Albans; late Senior Fellow of 
University College, Oxford ; and Rector of Barnes. Small 8vo. 
45. 6 d . 

A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled 

by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., late Dean of 
Chichester. Eighth Edition, with Rubrics in Red. i8mo. 2s. 

Aids to Prayer ; or. Thoughts on the 

Practice of Devotion. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 
By Daniel Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Second Edition. 
Square 32mo. 2J‘. 6d. 
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The Words of the Son of God, taken 

from the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation 
throughout the Year. By Eleanor Plumptre. Crown 8vo. 


7*f. 

The qitotatio7is have been vtadc 
ludiciotislyj and cojitahi much ihat is 
valuable and practically 7tsefuL . . . 
J^e sincerely u 7 tile with the co77ipiler 
i7t her desire that the plan adopted hi 
this volu7ne vtay py'ove nseful to its 
readers , '' — R Eco R D . 

The auth07‘css of this vohnne has 
'ivove7L together with loving ca7'e a7id 
7 'evcrcnt hand the say mgs of the S071 
of Gody a7td it 'tv ill perhaps su7p7dse 
sonic of those who have 710 1 viewed our 


Lords 7U07'ds front this aspect to find 
hoiu contpleic a manuxl they make of 
doctrine and pi'actice, . , , W'e can 
771 os t co7'dially 7xco77i77iend this volume 
to our readers, not 07ily fo7‘ Pc7‘sonal 
use, hut for 7'eadi7ig at 7nor^iing a7id 
everting prayer^; 7vhile to the clergy it 
7villj 7ve believe, be found to he a the- 
saurus of golde7i sayings 7uhich 7vill 
he both suggestive and useful .*' — 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 


Sphitnal Life. By John James, D.D., 

sometime Canon of Peterborough. i2mo. 


The Good Shepherd; or, Meditations 

for the Clergy upon the Example and Teaching of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. 
Second Edition, revised. Small 8vo. 3 ^. 

CONTENTS. 

Thoughts on Meditation — Devotions Preparatory to Ordination — Early Life — 
Temptation — Fasting — Prayer — Divine Scripture — Retirement — Frequent 
Communion — Faith — Hope — Love — Preaching — Catechizing — Private 
Explanation — Intercession — Bringing Christians to Holy Communion — 
Preparation of those about to Communicate — Jesus absolving Sinners — 
Jesus celebrating the Eucharist — Care of Children — Care of the Sick and 
Afflicted — The Healing of Schism — Treatment of the W^orldly — ^Treatment 
of Penitents — Care of God’s House — Fear and Fearlessness of Offence — 
Bearing Reproach — Bearing Praise — Seeking out Sinners — Sorrow over 
Sinners — Consoling the Sorrowful — Rebuke — Silence — Disappointment — 
Compassion — Refusing those who suppose Godliness to be Gain — Peace- 
giving — Poverty— Opportunities of Speech — With Christ or Without — 
Watchfulness — In what to Glor>'~The Salt which has lost its Savour 
— Hard Cases — W^eariness — Falling Back — Consideration for Other.s — 
Love of Pre-eminence — The Cross my Strength — ^The Will of God — The 
Fruit of Humiliation — The Praise of the World the Condemnation of God 
— Jesus rejoicing — Work while it is Day — Meeting again — The Reward. 
Further Prayers suitable to the Clergy” — Prayer for the Flock — A General 
Prayer — Celebration of the Holy Eucharist — Preaching — ^Visitation. 
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The Guide of Life : a Manual of 

Prayers for Women ; with tlie Office of the Holy Communion, 
and Devotions. By C. E. Skinner. Edited by the Rev. John 
Hewett, M. a., Vicar of Babbacombe, Devon. Crown i6mo. 
2s, 6d, 

Clergy vtcji tor'll he glad to know of tended.^^ — Church Quarterly 
this little manual as one which they Review. 

may most safely put into the hands of A very excellent manual for' single 
intelligent women of the better' class of young women. The pr’ayers arc 
those who have to work for their marked with a strong common-sense 
living. It is ver'y complete in its tone which is especially commendable A 
scope, and it is not only a manual of — Church Times. 

devotions, hut is really what it is en- Well-selected pr'aycrs and hymns 
titled, ^ a Guide of Life ^ and is evidently for' all estates and conditions of 2 Uoman- 
the 7vor'k of one 7uho thor'oughly under'- kind. It is ear' nest, devout, and 
stands the needs and the irdals of the withal, sober and loyal in its tonef — 
impor'tant class for which it is in- John Bull. 

Sickness ; its Trials and Blessings. 

Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. (id. Cheap Edition, u. (d . ; 
or in paper cover, u. 

Kelp and Comfort for the Sick Poor. 

By the same Author. New Edition. Small 8vo. li'. 

Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By 

the same Author. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. u. 6d. 

From Morning to Evenmg : a Book for 

Invalids. From the French of M. FAbbe Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 
S. John Baptist, Clewer. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Vita et Doctrina Jesu Ohristi; or, 

Meditations on the Life of our Lord. By Avancini. In the 
Original Latin. Adapted to the use of the Church of England 
by a Clergyman. i8mo. 2 s. 6d. 
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Moming litotes of Praise. A Series of 

Meditations upon the Morning Tsalms. Dedicated to the 
Countess of Cottenham. By Lady Charlotte-Maria 
Pepys. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Quiet Moments; a Four Weeks’ Course 

of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at 
Sunset. By Lady Charlotte-Maria Pepys. New Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tire Mysteries of Mount Calvary. 

Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Counsels on Holiness of Life. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of “The Sinner’s Guide” by Luis de 
Granada. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 5-^* 

PreiDaration for Death. Translated from 

the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. Edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square crovra 8vo. 5^. 

Examination of Consciencenpon Special 

Subjects. Translated and abridged from the French of Tron- 
son. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 5^. 

Christian Watchfulness, in the Pros- 
pect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By John James, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. 
i 2 mo. 3J. 
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Tlie Oliiircli in the Family. A Manual 

of Household Devotions arranged for a Week. By the Rev. 
Robert H. Walker, M.A,, Wadham College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 

A Companion to the Lord’s Supper. 

By the Plain Man\s Friend. Fifth Edition. i8mo. 8f/. 
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The Book of Church Law. Being an 

Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by Walter G. F. Philli- 
MORE, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Lincoln. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. *]s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


BOOK I. — The Church and its Laws. — The Constitutional Status of the 
Church of England — The Law of the Church of England — The Administra- 
tion of Church Law. 

BOOK II. —The Ministrations of the Church. — Holy Baptism— Confirma- 
tion— The Holy Communion — Divine Service in General — Holy Matrimony 
— The Churching of Women — The Visitation of the Sick — The Practice of 
Confession — ^The Burial of the Dead. 

BOOK III.— The Parochial Clergy,— Holy Orders— Licensed Curates—The 
Cure of Souls. 

BOOK IV. — Parochial Lay Officers. — Churchwardens— Church Trustees — 
Parish Clerks, Sextons and Beadles — Vestries. 

BOOK V. — Churches and Churchyards. — The Acquisition of Churches and 
Churchyards as Ecclesiastical Property — Churches and Ecclesiastical Persons 
— Churches and Secular Persons, 

BOOK VI. — The Endowments of the Parochial Clergy. — Incomes — 
Parsonage Houses — The Sequestration of Benefices. 

APPENDIX. — The Canons of 1603 and 1865 — The Church Discipline Act of 1840 
— The Benefices Resignation Act of 1871 — The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act of 1871 — The Sequestration Act of 1871 — The Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of 1874 — Index. 


‘ ‘ JVe have tested this work 07i various 
pohits of a criicial character^ aiid have 
found it very acc7irate a7td full hi its 
iufor77iatio7i. It e77ibodies the results 
of the 77tosi rece7it Acts of the ^ Legis- 
latu7*e 071 the clerdcal professio7i a7ta 
the Hghtsof the laity f — Standard. 

Already hi our leadhig colu77i7is 
we have directed atte7itio7t to Mess7^s. 
Bluut aiidPhillhiiords ^ Book of CJmrch 
Law^^ as aii excellc7it 7}ia7inal for 
ordi 7 ia 7 y use. It is a book which shoidd 


sia7id 071 every clergy77ia7i's shelves 
ready for use whe7i a7iy legal 77iatter 
a7’ises about which its possessor is hi 
doubt, ,,, It is to be hoped that 
the autho7'ities at our Theological 
Colleges sufficiently recog7iize the value 
of a little legal kiiowledge 07i the part 
of the clergy to reco77i77ie7id this book to 
their stude7its. It would serve ad7}iir‘ 
ably as ike text-hook for a set of lec- 
tures ,'' — Church Times. 
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Stones of the Temple; or, Lessons 

from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church, By Walter 
Field, M.A., F.S.A., late Vicar of Godmersham. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. *]s, 6d. 


Aliy one 7uho wishes for simple in- 
formation on the subjects of Church 
architecture and furniture^ cannot do 
better than consult ^Stones of the 
Temple I* Mr. Field modestly dis- 
claims any intention of supjdanting 
the eccisting regular treatises , hut his 
hook shows an amount of research^ and 
a knowledge of what he is talking 
about j which make it pi'aciirally use- 
ful as well as pleasant. The woodcuts 
are numerous ^ and some of them very 
pretty. * ' — G k a i>h r c. 

veiy charming booh ^ by the Rev. 
IV alter Field y who was for years 
Secretary of one of the leading Chuixh 
Societies. Mr. Field has a loving re- 
verence for the beauty of the domus 
mansionalis Dei, as the old law book^ 
called the Parish Church. . . , 

Thoroughly sound in Church feelingy 
M r. Field has chosen the medium of a 
tale to embody real incidents illustra- 
tive of the various portions of his sub- 
ject. There is no attempt at elabora- 
tion of the narrative y which, indeed, 
is rather a string of anecdotes than a 
story ^ but each chapter brings home to 
the mind its own lesson, and each is 
illustrated with some veiy interesting 
engravings. . , . The work will 

properly command a hearty I'eception 
from Churchmen. The footnotes are 
occasionally most valuable, and ai'e 
always pertinent, and the text is sure 
to be Popular with young folks for 
S unday reading. * ' — Standard. 


Mr. Field's chaptei^s on brasses, 
chancel screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, 
mui^al paintings, poi'chcs and pave- 
ments, are agreeably written, and 
people with a turn for Ritualism will 
no doubt find them edifying. The 
illustrations of Chui'ch architecture 
and Church oi'iiaments are very at- 
tractive.” LIall Gazette. 

^ Stones of the Temple^ is a grave 
hook, the result of antiquarian, or 
rather ecclesiological, tastes and of 
devotional feelings. We can recom- 
mend it to young people of both sexes, 
and it zuifl not disappoint the 7Uost 
learned among them. , . . Mr. 

Field has brought together, fivm wcll- 
kno7un authorities, a considerable mass 
of arc Jut o logical infomnaiion, which 
will interest the readers he especially 
addresses.” — ATHENAiUM. 

“ Very appropmate as a Christmas 
present, is an elegant and instimctive 
book. . . . A full and clear account of 
the meaning and history of the several 
parts of the fabric and of the fu'niiture 
of the Church. It is illustrated with 
a number of carefully drawn pictures, 
sometimes of entire churches, sometimes 
of remarkable monuments, windows, or 
wall paintings. JFe may add that the 
style of the commentary , which is cast in 
the form of a dialogue between a parson 
and some oj his parishioners, and hangs 
together by a slight thread of story, is 
quiet and sensible, and free from exag- 
geration or intolerance .” — Guardian. 


A Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical 

Dilapidalions Act, 1871, With the Amendment Act, 1872. 
By Edward G, Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor, 
Oxford. With Analytical Index and Precedent Forms. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 51', 
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Flowers and Festivals; or. Directions 

for the Floral Decoration of Churches. By W. A Barrett, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St. PauPs Cathedral. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Square crown 8vo. 5'^- 


The Chorister’s Griiide. By W. A. Bar- 

RETT, Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St. Pauls Cathedral. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ , , , One of the most 7isef7d books 
of histriictiojis for choristers — and^ we 
may add^ choral singers generally — 
that has ever e7na7iated fro7n the 
innsical press. . . .Mr. B arret fs 

teaching is not 07tly co7tveyed to his 
readers with the conscious7iess of being 
inaster of his s^ibject, but he e77zpioys 
zvords terse and clear ^ so that his 
zneaziing may be pro77tptly caught by 
the neophyte. , . — Athen<<eum. 

A 7iicely graduated^ clear ^ and 
excellezit izitrc^uctiozi to the dzities of 
a chorister .'" — Standard. 

It see77is clear azid precise eitough 
to serve its eztd ." — Examiner. 

“ A tcseftd 77tanual for giving boys 
such a practical azid tecJmical kitow- 
ledge of 77msic as shall enable them to 
smg both with coftfideztce a7id preci 
sio7i .'" — Church Herald. 

‘ * In this little vohczne we have a 
77ia7mal long called for by the require-' 
7)ie7its of clmrch 77msic. In a series of 
thiriydwo lessozts it gives^ with an 


admirable co7icisenesSj and a7i egtially 
observable cozzipleteziess, all that is 
7tecessary a chorister shotcld be tazight 
07ct of a hook, and a great deal calczc- 
la ted to have a value as bearmg 
directly ztpozi his actzcal practice hi 
shighig ." — Musical Standard. 

We can highly reco7n77te7id the 
present able 77ian7ial ." — Educational 
Times. 

A very tisefiil 77ia7iual, 7tot 07tly for 
choristers, or rather those zvho tziay 
aim at becozning choristers, but for 
others, who wish to eziter ztpo7i the 
sUtdy of 77tusic."—' Rock. 

“ The work will be fozmd of singular 
utility by those who have to histruct 
choirs ."" — Church Times. 

A 77iost grateful co7itributio7i to 
the ageztcies for hztprovmg otir Ser- 
vices. It is characterised by all that 
clearziess ht co77tbmatio7t with concise- 
7iess of style which has 77tade ‘ Flowers 
a7id Festivals " so zmiver sally ad- 
77tiredl " — Toronto Herald. 


Clmrcli Organs : their Position and Con- 
struction. With an Appendix containing some Account of the 
Mediseval Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South 
Wales. By Frederick Heathcote Sutton, M.A., Vicar 
of Theddingworth. With Illustrations. Folio. 6s. 6d. 

FTotes on Olinrcli Organs : their Position 

and the Materials used in their Construction. By C. K. K, 
Bishop. With Illustrations. Small 4 to. 6s. 


Waterloo 3^Iace, iLontion 
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The Bishox3ric of Souls. By Robert 

Wilson Evans, B.D., late Vicar of I-Ieversham and Arch- 
deacon of Westmoreland. With an Introductoiy Memoir by 
Edward Bickersteth, D.D,, Dean of Lichfield. With 
Portrait. Fifth Edition. Small Svo. §s. 6d, 

Twenty-One Tears in S. George’s 

Mission. An account of its Origin, Progress, and Work of 
Charity. With an Appendix. By C. F. Lowder, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Peter’s, London Docks. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Dhectorium Pastorale. The Principles 

and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M. A., F.S. A., Editor of “ The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. New Edition, 
revised. Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 

'‘'T/ns IS ihe third edition of a work chial clergy is f roved by the aece fiance 
which has heco7ne deservedly pop7ilar it has already received at their" hands, 
as ihe best extant exposition of the and no faithful parish priest ^ who is 
prhiciples a?id practice of the pastoral working in real earliest for the exte7i~ 
work in the C/mrch of E7igla7id. Its sio7t of spiritual i7isi'ructio7i a77i07igst 
hints a7id suggesiio7is are based 07i all classes of his flock, will rise fro77t 
practical experie7icey and it is ftrther ihe perusal of its pages without havmg 
reco77iincnded by the ntajority of our obtained some valuable hints as to ihe 
Bishops at the ordina tio7i of priests a7id best 77iode ofbri 7igi 7ig ho7ne oier Church's 
deaco7isf — Standard. syste77t to the hearts of his people ." — 

Its practical icsefuhiess to ihe para- National Church. 

Ar s Pastor! a. By Frank Parnell, M.A., 

Rector of Oxtead, near Godstone. Second Edition. Small 
Svo. 2s. 

Instructions for the IJse of Candidates 

for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy ; with Acts of 
Parliament relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be 
used. By Christopher Hodgson, M.A., Secretary to the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. Ninth Edition. Svo. 
i6j. 
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The Oliiircli Builder : a Quarterly J ournal 

of Cliurcli Extension in England and Wales. Published in 
connexion with “The Incoi-porated Church Building Society.” 
14 Annual Volumes. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is, 6d. 
New Series. Enlarged. Volumes for 1876 and 1877. 3J. 

each. 

Priest and Parish. By the Rev. HarpvY 

Jones, M. A. , Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, London. 
Square crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

List of Charities, G-eneral and Diocesan, 

for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 


^iEnterlfla Place, SLontion 



5. C&e Ciburcl) anu Doctrine. 


The Holy Oatliolic Oliurcli ; its Divine 

Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions- A short Treatise. With a 
Catechism' on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6^. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 

What the Church is, and when and how it was founded — Dut}^ of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles* doctrine, in separation from the 
Apostles' fellowship — The Unity of the Church, and its Disruption — The 
Survey of Zion's towers, bulwarks, and palaces — The Institution oi the 
Ministry, and its relation to the Church — The Holy Eucharist at its suc- 
cessive stages — On the powers of the Church in Council — The Church 
presenting, exhibiting, and defending the Truth — The Church guiding into 
and illustrating the Truth — On the Prayer-Book as a Commentary on the 
Bible — Index. 


'^Dr. Goulhtir7t has co7if erred a great 
boo7i on the Church of E^igland by the 
treatise before us, which vmdicates her 
claim as a b7‘a7tch of the Catholic 
Clmrch o7i the allegiance of her chil- 
dren, settmg forth as he does, with 
smgular precisio7i and pozuer^ the 
grounds of her title-deeds, and the 
Christian character of her doctrine a7id 
discipline. St a nd ard. 

His present book would have bec7t 
used for an ed^icational book eve7i if he 
had 7ioi invited 7ncn to make that use 
of it by apjpe7tdi7ig a caiechis77i to each 
particular chapie7^, a7id tJms foundmg 
a co7crse of methodical insi'ructio7i upon 
his text. IVe have 710 1 yet come across 
any better book for giving to Disse7iters 
or to stick itiguirers as hold fast to Holy 
Scrip ttire. It is, we 7ieed scarcely say, 
steeped i7t Scripiuralness, a7td full of 
bright atid suggestive i7iterpretcttio7is of 
'^articular texts !' — English Church- 
man; 


Must prove highly tiseful, 7tot 
only to you7ig perso7is, hut to the 
very large class, both Chu7xh7ne7i and 
Disse7ttc7's, who are painfully igitorani 
of what the Catholic Chutxh txally is, 
aud of the peculiar and fixed character 
of her mstituiiofis .'" — Rock. 

The catechetical questioiis a7id 
answers at the €7id of each chapter will 
be useful both for ieachet'S and leaiiietx, 
and the side-notes at the head of the 
paragt^apihs are vety hatidy ." — Church 
Times. 

“ It coiiiams a great deal of instruc- 
tive matter, especially hi the catechisms 
— or, as they 7 flight be called, dialogues 
— atid is histinct with a spirit at 07ice 
temperate a7td uncompro77iising. It is 
a good book for all who wish to U7ider- 
stand, 7ieither blhidly asserthig it 7tor 
being half ashatned of it, the position 
of a loyal 77te7nber of the English 
Church . " — Guardi A n. 
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Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 

Theology. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. Second Edition, Im- 
perial 8vo. 42 j. ; or in half-morocco, ^2s. 6d. 

“ JVe know no hook of its size and it is not meant that all these remarks 
h7clk which stipplies the hifomnatio^i apply in their full exte7it to every 
here give7t at all; far less which article, I 71 a great Dictio7iary there 
supplies it hi a7i arra7tge77ie7tt so ac- are co77tpositio7is, as in a great house 
cessihle, with a co77tplete7iess of infor-- there are vessels, of various kinds, 
matio7i so thorough, andwith a7i ability So77ie of these at a fiture day 7 nay he 
ht the treat77te7it of prof ou7id subjects replaced by others 77iore suhsta7itial hi 
so great. Dr, Hook's 7710 s 1 7iseful voU their build, 77iore proportio7iate ht their 
nine is a work of high calibre, but it is outlhie, a7id 77iore elaborate hi their 
the work of a shigle mhid. We have detail. But ad7nittmg all this, the 
here a wider ra?ige of thought fro7n a whole re77tai7is a ho77ie to which the 
greater va7‘iety of sides. We have stude/it will C07isiantly recur, sure to 
here also the work of 771071 who evide7itly fi7id spacious cha77ibers, substa7itial 
k;iow what they write about, a7id are fur7iiture, a7id {which is 7nost hnpor- 
so77iewhat 7nore profoimd (to say the taiif) 710 sthited light, — Church Re- 
least) tha7i the writers of the current view. 

Dictioiiaries of Sects a7id Heresies ,'^ — Withhi the sphere it has 77ta7ked 
Guardian. out for itself, 710 equally 7iseful book 

“ Thus it will 'be obvious that it of refereiice exists ht English for the 
takes a very 77iuch wider range tha7i elucidatio7i of theological proble77is, 
any uiidertakmg of the sa77ie kind in , , , E7it7des which display 77tuch 

our la7iguage ; a7id that to those of our care, research, a7td judg77te7it hi co77t- 
clergy who have 7iot the fortuiie to pilatio7i, a7id which will 77iake the task 
spe7id hi books, a7id would not have of the pardsh priest who is brought face 
the leisure to use thein if they possessed to face with a7iy of the practical ques- 
the77t, it will be the most sei'viceable tioiis which they involve far easier tha7i 
and reliable substitute fora large lib- has beeii hitherto. The very fact that 
rary we can thhik of, A7idi7i 7na7iy the utieraiices are here a7id there so77ie- 
cases, while keephig strictly withhi its what 77iore guarded a7td hesitathig 
province as a Dictioiiary, it coiitrives tha7i quite accords with our judg77te7it , 
to he 77iarvellonsly suggestive of thought is a gam m so far as it protects the 
andreflectio7is,whichaserious-77ti7ided work fro77i the charge of mculcatmg 
mail will take with him and p 07 ider extreme views, and will thus secicre 
over for his' own elaboratio7i a7td future its ad77iissio7i hi 77ia7iy places where 
use. We trust most shicerely that the 7noderatio7i is accoimted the crow7iing 
book 7nay be largely 7tsed, For apre- grace f — Church Times. 
sent to a Clergy 77ia7i 07i hisordi7iatio7i,or ‘ ‘ It will be fou7td of ad77iirable ser~ 

fro77iaParishio7iertohispastor,itwould vice to all stude7its of theology, as 
be 77iost appropriate. It inay hideed adva7ici7ig a7td 77iai7itai7ii7tg the 
he called * a box of tools for a work- CJucrcks views 07i all subjects as 
mg clergy 77 ta 7 H '' — Literary Church- fall withhi the ra7ige of fair argu77ie7it 
MAN. a7td htquiry. It is 710 1 ofte7i that a 

Seldo77i has a7i E 7 iglish work of work of so comprehe7isive a7td so Pro- 
equal 77iag7titude bee7i so per77ieated foirnd a 7iattcre is 77iarked to the very 
with Catholic hisihicis, a7td at the e7idhyso77ia7iysig7isof wideandcare- 
sa77te thiie seldo77i has a work 07i theo- ful research, sound criticis7}t, a7td well- 
logy bee7i kept so free f)'077t the drift fotmded and well-expressed belief I' — 
of rhetorical hicrustatio7i. Of course. Standard. 
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Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesias- 
tical Parties and Schools of Religious Thought. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the “Dictionary of Doctrinal and Plistorical 
Theology,” the “Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 
&c. Imperial 8vo, 36J. ; or in half-morocco, 48^. 

dotthi 7 tot that the Dictio 7 iary A whole library is cotide tised hi to 

will prove a iise/iu %vork of t'c/er^ this adtttirable volume. A ll authorities 
eiLce ; attd it 7uay claim to give hi are 7ia7ued^ and an hivaluahle hidex 
reasonable compass a tnass of inf or- is supplied^* — Notes and Queries. 
tnation respecting tnany 7 'eligious IV e have tested it rigidly, attd ht 

schools knowledge of which could pre- almost every histaiice we have been 
viously only be acquired from amid a satisfied with the accoimt giveti tmder 
host of literatu7'e. The at'ticles are the 7 tame of sects, het'csy, or ecclesh 
written with great fairness, and ht astical party T — John Bull. 
tnany cases display cat'cful scholarly It is the fullest and most trust- 
work f — Athen^UM. worthy book of the khid that we 

A very comprehe7isive and bold possess. The quaiitity of hiforination 
undertaking, and is certainly executed it preseiits ht a conve7iie7it a7id access- 
wit h a sufficieiit ainount of ability ible form is eiiormous, and having 
a7td knowledge to e 71 title the book to once appeared, it becotnes indispensable 
rank very high ht pohit of utility f — to the theological stnde7ttf — Church 
Guardian. Times. 

tat this is a work of some le aril- It has coiisiderable value as a 

hig a7td research is a fact which copious work of reference, 7nore espe- 
soo7>beco)7tes obvious to the reader " — dally shice a list of authorities is ht 
Spectator. tnost cases supplied f — Examiner. 


The Doctrine of the Ohnrch of England, 

as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 
and 1662, Edited by the Rev, John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S. A., Editor of the “ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology,” the “Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 
&c. 8vo. 7 l 6d. 


The Orthodox Doctrine of the Ohnrch 

of England explained in a Commentary on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, By the Rev. T. I. Ball. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood, Crown 8vo. ']s. 6d. 
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The Theory of DeYelox3nient. A Criti- 
cism of Dr. Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, reprinted from “The Christian Remembrancer,” 
January 1S47. By J. B. Mozley, D.D,, late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

The Hol^^ Angels : Their Nature and 

Employments, as recorded in the Word of God. Small 8vo. 
6 s. 

The PrincixDal Ecclesiastical Judg- 
ments delivered in the Court of Arches, 1867-1875. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.C.L. 8vo, 12s. 


Cm Mother Church : being Simple Talk 

on High Topics. By Anne Mercier. New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 3J. 6 d. 

“ /F(? /lave rarely covie across a 
hook dealing 'zuiih a7i old subject in a 
healthier and, as far as may be, more 
original maimer, while yet thoroughly 
^radical. It is intended for and 
admmably adapted to the use of 
g i ris, T ho rough ly irveren t in its 
tone, and bearing in every page 
marks of learned research, it is yet 
easy of comprehension, and explains 
ecclesiastical terms with the accuracy 
of a lexicon without the accompanying 
dulncss. It is to be hoped that the 
book will attain to the large circula- 
tion it justly merits !' — John Dull. 

** IVe have never seen a book for 
girls oj its class which commends 
itself to us more particularly. The 
author, who is the wife of an earnest 
parish priest of the Anglican school, 
near London, calls her work ^simple 
talk on great subjects,* and calls it by 
a name that describes it almost as 
completely as we could do in a longer 
notice than we can spare the volume. 
Here are the headings of the chapters : — 


^ The Primitive Church* ^ P limit ive 
Places and Modes of Worship* * The 
Early English Church, * ^ The M onastic 
Orders* ^The Friars,' Revirzu oj 
Church History,* ‘ The Prayer Book* 
(four chapters), * Symbolism* 'Church 
Architecture,* 'Windozus and Bells, 

' Church Music* * Chuirh Work.* No 
one can fail to comprehend the beauti- 
fully simple, devout, and appropriate 
language in which Mrs. Mercier em- 
bodies what she has to say; and for 
the facts zviih which she deals she has 
taken good care to have their accuracy 
assured ." — Standard. 

“ The plan of this plea sant-looking 
book is excellent. It is a kind of Mrs. 
Markham on the Church of England, 
zvritten especially^ for girls, and we 
shall not be surprised to find it become 
a favourite in schools. It is really a 
conversational hand-book to the English 
Church's history, doctrine, and ritual, 
compiled by a very diligent reader from 
some of the best modem Anglican 
sources .** — English Churchman. 
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All Eirenicon of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Proposal for Catholic Communion, By a Minister of 
the Church of England, Edited by Henry N utcombe Oxen- 


HAM, M,A. New Edition, 
and Notes, 8vo, ioj. 6d. 

** H/s especial incrii is ihai of pat- 
tvig it in a Jorin S7iJ]ficiently shnple aitd 
icllmg to cojne ho77ie to the 7(7ide7'sta7id~ 
ings of all fairly edjicaied perso7is^ 
however iinversed in the technicalities 
of coitroversial divviity ^ — Church 
Quarterly Review, 

Mr. Oxejihai7i has dismierred, 
a7id here presents to the pitblic^ a7t 
historical curiosity. ... To this 
t7'eatise he has prefixed a highly dn- 
terestmgskeich of the various attempts 


With Introduction, Appendices, 


which have hec7i 77iade fro77i thne to 
ti77te to re-establish co77Wi7i7iio7i betwc€7i 
the Literary Church- 

man. 

All mt crested ht Ren7iio7t will 
wclco77ie the 7'epri7ii of a7i i77tporia7it 
book 071 this great s^dfect. . ^ • It 
certai7tly is the 7nost i77iporta7it C07iiri- 
diet i 071 to the Reitiiioti 77iove772e7it shice 
the celebrated ‘ Essays P a7td deserves 
to be > ead a7id p7'ese7-ved by all peace^ 
77 takers A — Reunion Magazine. 


Apostolical Succession in the Church 

of England. By the Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, B.D., late 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. New Edition. 8vo. I2s, 


Thoroughly well writtefty clear 
and forcible m style j and fair m tone. 
It Qi7mot btit retider valuable service 
171 placing the clai77is of the Church ht 
their trtie light before the Eftglish 
publicP ^ — Guardian. 

A77i07ig the 77ia7iy standard theo- 
logical works devoted to this important 
subject Mr. Haddafis will hold a high 
place. — Standard. 

We should be glad to see the vohntte 
widely circulated a7td getierally readP^ 
— John Bull. 

A weighty and valuable treatise y 
a7id we hope that the study of its sottnd 
a7td well-reasoned pages will do 77iuch 
to fix the htiportancCy attd the full 
77iea7ting of the doctrine in qtiestiouy in 


the 77ii7ids of CJmrch people. . . . 

We hope that our extracts will lead 
our refers to sUtdy Mr. Haddan for 
theiftselves .^' — Literary Churchman. 

This is 710 1 07tly a very able a7id 
carefully writie7i treatise 7tpon the doc- 
trUie of Apostolical Successio7iy but it 
is also a cal77i yet 7ioble vindicatio7i of 
ike validity of the A7tglican Orders t 
it well sustaifis the brillia7it rep7itatio7i 
which Mr. Haddan left behind hwi at 
Oxford, and it supple77teftis his other 
profo7i7id historical researches hi ecclesi- 
astical 7natters. T his hook will re77ia hi 
for a lo7igiime the classic work upon 
E7iglish Orders .** — Church Review. 

^*A very te77ipe7^aie a7id well-rea- 
soned bookP* — Westminster Review. 


The Civil Power in its Relations to the 

Church j considered with Special Reference to the Court of 
Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. By the Rev. James 
Wayland Joyce, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. 8vo. loj. 
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Eight Lectures on the Miracles ; being 

the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

There is great hrighiness ajidheaitiy are an example, and a very fine one, 
in many of the images in which the of a mode of theological writhig which 
a 7 ithor cojidenses the issues of his is char act e7dstic of the Church of Eng- 
arguments. And many passages are land, and almost peculiar to it. The 
ma?hcd by that peculiar kind of clc- distinguishing features, a combination 
qucnce which comes with the force of of intense serioiesness with a self re- 
do sc and vig 07 ' 0 us thinkhig ; passages strahied, severe calni7iess, a7id of very 
which, slwze-like steal th^vugh their vigorous a7id wide-rayzgi^zg reasoizhig 

very icnzper, and which are instinct 07i the realities of the case 

with a C 07 zt 7 vlled ezzcrgy, that nzelts Mr. Mozley* s book belozigs to that class 
a 7 vay all rziggedztcss of lazzguage. of writhzgs of which Butler 77zay be 
They^e can be 7io guestiozi that, m the takezi as the type. It is stro7ig, geyizihze 
deeper qualities of a sciczztific theology, argU77ze7tt about difficziltyzzatters, fairly 
the book is thoroughly woydhy of the facvig what is difficult, fairly tryhig 
highest reputation which had been to grapple, 7iot with what appears the 
gabled by Mr. Mozley* s previous writ- gist and strong pomi of a questioii, but 
ings.** — Contemporary Review, with what really and at bottoyn is the 

Mr. Mozlefs Baynptoyi Lectures kyiotofit ** — Times. 


The HaxDxoiness of the Blessed con- 

sidered as to the Particulars of their State : their Recognition 
of each other in that State : and its Differences of Degrees. 
To which are added Musings on the Church and her Services. 
By Richard Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*^A 7 oelco 7 ne rcpublication of a trea- All recognise the authority of the 
the once highly valued, and 7vhich can C077Z7na7zd to set the affiectioiis oiithhigs 
7 icver lose its value. Maiiy of our above, aiid such works as the 07ie 7zo7v 
readers already kiioiv the fuhzess aiid before us 7uill be found helpful towards 
diserbnination 7uith 7uhich the author this good eiid. We are, therefore, sht- 
t reals his subject, 7vhich must be 07i€ oj cerely glad that Messrs. Rivmgtoyt 
the 7 }iost delightful topics of yneditation have brought out a 7iew edition oJ 
to all 7 uhose hearts arc 7vhere the only Bishop Maiifs valuable treatise I* — 
true treasu7‘e is, and particularly to Record. 

those 7 vho a 7 'e czztcyhzg upo7z the evezi- This beautiful ayzd dev otio7ialtrea- 
ing of life. * ' — Church Re v i e w. the, 7uh ich it is hnpossible to read wi th- 

“ The value of this book 7ieeds 7zot to outfeelizzg a ynore deepezzed interest m 
be refe7*7’ed to, its stazidard chaz'acter the eteryzal hlessedziess 7uhich awaits 
havvzg bcezz for ozzazty years past estab- the trzte sez^fazits of our God, coizchtdes 
lished. The editiozi hi 7uhich it re- very appzvpriately 7vith ^ Mushzgs 07i 
appears has evidezztly beezi carejully the Church azid her Services,* which 
prepa 7 ‘ed, azid 7vill be the zzzeazts of we co7‘diallyrcco77Z7ne7id to our readers.* 
zziakhtg it zzzore gezierally kziown .** — — Rock. 

Bell's Messenger. 
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An Easy Gnide to Doctrine and 

Prayer. By Henry A. Jeffreys, M.A., Incumbent of Hawk- 
hurst, Kent, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, Hon. Canon 
of Canterbuiy Cathedral, and Rural Dean. Second Edition. 
l8mo, cloth limp, U. 

Ont of the Body. A Scriptural Inquiry. 

By the Rev. James S. Pollock, M.A., Incumbent of S. 
Alban’s, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. $s, 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction — Scope of the Inquiry — The Presentiment — The Anticipation — The 
Departure — The Life of the Bod}^ — The Life of the Spiiit — Dream-Life*- 
The Spirit-Worldy-Spirit-Groups—Helping one another — Limits of Com- 
munication — Spiritual Manifestations. 

Prophecies and the Projphetic Spirit 

in the Christian Era : an Historical Essay. By John J. 
Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. lor. 6^f. 

Lectures on the Eennion of the 

Churches. By John J. Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface by Henry Nutcombe 
OxENHAM, M.A,, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 5 j, 

Dogmatic Faith : an Inqnmy into the 

Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By Edward Garbett, 
M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5 l 
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Thirty- two Tears of the Church of 

England, 1842-1875 : The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Edited by William Sinclair, M, A,, Prebendary of Chichester, 
Rector of Pulborough, late Vicar of S . George’s, Leeds.- With 
a Preface by Archibald Campbell Tait, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a Historical Introduction by Robert 
Charles Jenkins, M. A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Rector 
and Vicar of Lyminge. 8vo. 12s. 6 d. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 

of England explained in a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. W. Jelf, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
sometime Principal of King’s College, London. Edited by 
the Rev. J. R. King, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
8vo. i$s, 

St. John Chrysostom’s Liturgy. Trans- 
lated by H. C. Romanoff, Author of “Sketches of the Rites 
arid Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” &c. With Illus- 
tratioris. Square crown 8vo. 4^. 6 ( 1 . 

Letters from Borne on the Council. 

By Quirinus. Reprinted from the “Allgemeine Zeitung.” 
Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. I2 j. 

The Pope and the Council. By Janus. 

Authorized Translation from the German. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7 -f* 
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Some Elements of Eeligion. Lent 

Lectures. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition. Crovm 8vo. 5 ' 5 '* 

CONTENTS. 

The Idea of Religion — God, the Object of Religion — The Subject of Religion, 
the Soul — The Obstacle to Religion, Sin — Prayer, the_ Characteristic 
action of Religion — The Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life. 

The Divinity of onr Lord and Savlonr 

Jesus Christ. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5 '*’* 

Sermons Preached before the Dniver- 

sity of Oxford, By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in 
the University of Oxford. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 

CONTENTS. 

God and the Soul — The Law of Progress — The Honour of Humanity — The 
Freedom of the Spirit — Immortality — Humility and Action — The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect — Lessons of the Holy Manger 
— The Divine Victim — The Risen Life — Our Lord's Ascension, the 
Church's Gain — Faith in a Holy Ghost — The Divine Indwelling a motive 
to Holiness. 
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Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels 

for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., Author of a “Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative.” New Edition. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. ^s. each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL I. 

The King of Salem — The Scriptures bearing Witness — The Church bearing 
Witness — The Spirit bearing Witness — The Adoption of Sons — Love 
strong as Death — The Love which passeth Knowledge — Of (such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven — The Spirit of Adoption — The Old and the New 
Man — The Day Star in the Heart — Obedience the best Sacrifice — The 
Meekness and Gentleness of Christ — The Faith that overcometh the 
World — Our Refuge in Public Troubles — Light and Safety in Love — 
The Great Manifestation — Perseverance found in Humility — Bringing 
forth Fruit with Patience — The most excellent Gift — The Call to Re- 
pentance — The accepted Time — Perseverance in Prayer — The Unclean 
Spirit returning — The Penitent refreshed — Our Life in the Knowledge 
of God — The Mind of Christ — The Triumph of the Cross — The Man of 
Sorrows — The Great Sacrifice — The Memorial of the Great Sacrifice — 
The^ Fulfilment — Buried with Christ — The Power of Christ risen — Walk- 
ing in Newness of Life — Belief in the Resurrection of Christ — The Faith 
that overcometh the World — Following the Lamb of God — A little while 
--The Giver of all Good — Requisites of effectual Prayer — Ascending 
with Christ — The Days of Expectation — They shall walk with Me in 
White — The Holy Spirit and Baptism — Let all Things be done in order. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

The Door opened in Heaven — Love the mark of God’s Children — The Gospel a 
Feast of Love — The Lost Sheep — Mercy the best preparation for Judg- 
ment — The peaceable ordering of the World — Brotherly Love and the Life 
in Christ— The Bread which God giveth — By their Fruits ye shall know 
them — Looking forward, or Divine Covetousness — The Day of Visitation — 
The Prayer of the Penitent — Weakness of Faith — Love the fulfilling of the 
Law — Thankfulness the Life of the Regenerate — My Beloved is Mine and 
I am His — The Knowledge which is Life Eternal — The Sabbath of Christ 
found in Meekness — Christ is on the Right Hand of God — The Forgive- 
ness of Sins — Love and Joy in the Spirit — The Warfare and the Armour of 
Saints — The Love of Christians — The Earthly and Heavenly Citizenship — 
Mutual Intercessions — Gleanings after Harvest — Bringing unto Christ — 
Slowness in believing — Grace not given in Vain — The Refiner’s Fire — The 
Lost Crown — Faith in the Incarnation — Value of an Inspired Gospel — The 
severe and social Virtues — Go and do thou_ likewise — Joy at hearing the 
Bridegroom’s Voice — The Strength of God in Man’s Weakness — Hidden 
with Christ in God — Do good, hoping for nothing again — The good ex- 
change — War in Heaven — Healing and Peace — ^The Sacrament of Union — 
They which shall be accounted Worthy. 
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Selection, adaxDted to the Seasons of 

the Ecclesiastical Year, from the “Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons” of John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, 
B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

Advent: — Self-denial the Test of Religious Earnestness — Divine Calls — The 
Ventures of Faith — ^Watching. Christmas Day : — Religious Joy. Neiv 
Year's S7C7tday : — The Lapse of Time. Epipha^iy : — Remembrance of 
Past Mercies — Equanimity — The Immortality of the Soul — Christian 
Manhood — Sincerity and Hypocrisy — Christian Sympathy. SepUta- 
gesima : — Present Blessings. Sexagesimal — Endurance the Christian's 
Portion. Q7imq2{agesi77ia : — Love the One Thing Needful. Lcnt \ — The 
Individuality of the Soul — Life the Season of Repentance — Bodily Suffer- 
ing — Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus — Christ's Privations a 
Meditation for Christians — The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World. 
Good F^’iday : — The Crucifixion. Easter Day : — Keeping Fast and 
Festival. Easter-Tide : — Witnesses of the Resurrection — A Particular 
Providence as Revealed in the Gospel — Christ Manifested in Remembrance 
— The Invisible World — Waiting for Christ. A see vision .-—Warfare the 
Condition of Victory. ■ Simday after Asce^ision : — Rising with Christ. 
\Vhiisn7iday \ — The Weapons of Saints. Triiuty Sictiday: — The 
INIysteriousness of our Present Being. S7c7idays aftc7' Tidnity : — Holiness 
Necessary for Future Blessedness — The Religious Use of Excited Feel- 
ings— The Self-wise Inquirer — Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow — 
The Danger of Riches — Obedience without Love, as instanced in the 
Ch^j-acter of Balaam — Moral Consequences of Single Sins— The Greatness 
and Littleness of Human Life — Moral Effects of Communion with God — 
The Thought of God the Stay of the Soul — The Power of the Will — The 
Gospel Palaces — Religion a Weariness to the Natural Man— The World 
our Enemy — The Praise of Man — Religion Pleasant to the Religious — 
Mental Prayer — Curiosity a Temptation to Sin — Miracles no Remedy for 
Unbelief — ^Jeremiah : a Lesson for the Disappointed— The Shepherd of 
our Souls — Doing Glory of God in Pursuits of the World. 


The selection has heeii 77iade with 
great j7idg77tent^ and the vobmie^ 
which is dahitily prhited^ has tJms a 
very special val7(e/*— Church Times, 

‘‘ The p7ihlishcrs of the p7‘ese}it vol- 
7ti7ie have gathered together in a cheap 
and C07ive7iie7it for77L a series of Dr. 
New7na7i's ea7'liest ser77io7is, p7'eached 
before he e7itered the Lathi Clmrch. 
These ser77i07is a7^e^ of course^ 7)tasierly^ 
aiidj as they a7'e 7iot doctrinal^ ca7t be 
7'ead with profit afid pleasia^e by those 
who helo7ig to the past as well as to 
the P7^ese7it C7‘eed of the learited doctor. 
The seleciiqit is rather ethical thaii 
theological. 1 1 co7isistSy with few ex- 
ceptio7is, of s€7'77io7is for the most iiii- 
portant Clmrch Festivals of the Vea 7 % 
and iivill he fotmd adiiiirably adapted 
for reading hi the varioiis seasoiis as 
they ptiss. To praise the noble la 7 i' 
gtiage of Dr:New77ian^an ack7iowledged 
77iaster of E7tglislt, would he supe 7 fn- 


OHS ; and these se7mi07iSy co7nposed ht the 
vig07i7' of his yearSf a7'e 77ia7'kcd with 
the ra7^est g7'a7ide7m a7id bread th of 
thought, a7td ca7i be 7xad with profit 
a7id pleasnre by all, the 7'eligions for 
them p7^ofoitnd piety, and by the stndeiit 
of English for their ptirity of dictioiiJ^ 
— Morning Post. 

“ Those who, like oimselvcs, have 
long nsed a7id valned the eight vohaiies 
of Dr. New77ia7i's Pa7-ochial Sc7mi07is, 
will he fi7'si to 7'ejoice that a ‘ Selectio7i * 
of about fifty se7'mo7is has bee7i 77iade, 
a7id issued hi a handso77ie vohmiel' 
— Literary Churchman. 

Most of the subjects treated of a7'e 
p7'actical, aiid it is 7iot 7iecessa7y to say 
how they are treated by stick a master 
as yohn Henry New 77 tail. It is bnt 
fair to add that the sclectioii seeifts to 
keep steadily clear of 7natte r suggestive 
of polemics. " — Freeman's Journal . 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons. By J ohn 

Henry Newman, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D., Rector of 
Famham, Essex. New Edition. 8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 5 j. 
each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. /. 

Holiness necessary for Future Blessedness— The Immortality of the Soul — 
Knowledge of God’s Will without Obedience — Secret Truths — Self-denial 
the Test of Religious Earnestness — The Spiritual Mind — Sins of Ignorance 
and Weakness — God*s Commandments not grievous — The Religious use 
of exalted Feelings — Profession without Practice — Profession without 
Hypocrisy — Profession without Ostentation — Promising wthout Doing — 
Religious Emotion — Religious Faith Rational — The Christian Mysteries — 
The Self-wise Inquirer — Obedience the Remedy for Religious Perplexity 
— Times of Private Prayer — Forms of Private Prayer — The Resurrection 
of the Body — ^Witnesses of the Resurrection — Christian Reverence — The 
Religion of the Day — Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow — Christian 
Manhood. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, IL 

The World’s Benefactors — Faith without Sight — The Incarnation — Martyrdom 
— Love of Relations and Friends — The Mind of Little Children — Cere- 
inonies of the Church — The Glory of the Christian Church — His Conver- 
sion viewed in Reference to His Office — Secrecy and Suddenness of Divine 
Visitations — Divine Decrees — The Reverence due to Her — Christ, a 
Quickening Spirit — Saving Knowledge — Self-contemplation — Religious 
Cowardice — The Gospel Witnesses—Mysteries in Religion — The Indwell- 
ing Spirit — The Kingdom of the Saints — The Gospel, a Trust committed 
to ^ us — Tolerance of Religious Error — Rebuking Sin — The Christian 
Ministry — Human Responsibility — Guilelessness — The Danger of Riches — 
The Powers of Nature — The Danger of Accomplishments — Christian Zeal 
— Use of Saints’ Days. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, III. 

Abraham and Lot — Wilfulness of Israel in rejecting Samuel — Saul — Early years 
of David — Jeroboam — Faith and^ Obedience — Christian Repentance — 
Contracted Views in Religion — A particular Providence as revealed in 
the Gospel — Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus — Bodily Suffering — 
The Humiliation of the Eternal Son — Jewish Zeal a Pattern to Christians 
— Submission to Church Authority — Contest between Truth and False- 
hood in the Church — The Church Visible and Invisible — The Visible 
Church an Encouragement to Faith — The Gift of the Spirit — Regenerating 
Baptism — Infant Baptism — The Daily Service — The Good Part of Mary — 
Religious Worship a Remedy for Excitements — Intercession — The Inter- 
mediate State. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 

The Strictness of the Law of Christ — Obedience without Love, ^s instanced in 
the Character of Balaam — Moral Consequences of Single Sins — Accept- 
ance of Religious Privileges compulsory — Reliance on Religious Observ- 
ances — The Individuality of the Soul — Chastisement amid Mercy — Peace 
and Joy amid Chastisement — The State of Grace — The Visible Church 
for the sake of the Elect — The Communion of Saints — The Church a 
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NEWMAN’S PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS— 
Continued. 


Home for the Lonely — The Invisible World — The Greatness and Little- 
ness of Human Life— Moral Effects of Communion with God— Christ 
Hidden from the World — Christ Manifested in Remembrance — The Gain- 
saying of Korah — The Mysteriousness of our Present Being — The Ventures 
of Faith — Faith and Love — Watching — Keeping Fast and Festival. 

CONTENTS OF VOL V. 

Worship, a Preparation for Christ's Coming — Reverence, a Belief in God’s 
Presence — Unreal Words — Shrinking from Christ's Coming — Equanimity — 
Remembrance of past Mercies — ^The Mystery of Godliness — The State of 
Innocence — Christian Sympathy — Righteousness not of us, but in us — The 
Law of the Spirit — The New Works of the Gospel — The State of Salva- 
tion — Transgressions and Infirmities — Sins of Infirmity — Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy — The Testimony of Conscience — Many called, few chosen — 
Present Blessings — Endurance, the Christian’s portion — Affliction a School 
of Comfort — The thought of God, the stay of the Soul — Love the one thing 
needful — The Power of the Will. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VL 

Fasting, a Source of Trial — Life, the Season of Repentance — Apostolic Absti- 
nence, a Pattern for Christians — Christ's Privations, a Meditation for 
Christians — Christ the Son of God made Man — The Incarnate Son, a 
Sufferer and Sacrifice — The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World — 
Difficulty of realizing Sacred Privileges — The Gospel Sign addressed to 
Faith — The Spiritual Presence of Christ in the Church — The Eucharistic 
Presence — Faith the Title for Justification — Judaism of the present day — 
The Fellowship of the Apostles — Rising with Christ — Warfare the Condi- 
tion of Victory — Waiting for Christ — Subjection of the Reason and Feel- 
ings to the Revealed Word — The Gospel Palaces — ^The Visible Temple — 
Offerings for the Sanctuary — The Weapons of Saints — Faith without 
Demonstration — The Mystery of the Holy Trinity — Peace in Believing, 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VII. 

The Lapse of Time — Religion, a Weariness to the Natural Man — The World 
our Enemy — The Praise of Men — Temporal Advantages — ^The Season of 
Epiphany — The Duty of Self-denial — The Yoke of Christ — Moses the 
Type of Christ — The Crucifixion — Attendance on Holy Communion— 
The Gospel Feast — Love of Religion, a new Nature — Religion pleasant 
to the Religious — Mental Prayer — Infant Baptism — The Unity of the 
Church — Steadfastness in the Old Paths. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VIII. 

Reverence in Worship — Divine Calls — The Trial of Saul — The Call of David — 
Curiosity a Temptation to Sin — Miracles no remedy for Unbelief — ^Josiah, 
a-Pattern for the Ignorant — Inward Witness to the Truth of the Gospel — 
Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed — Endurance of the World’s Cen- 
sure — Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World — Vanity of Human 
Glory— Truth hidden when not sought after — Obedience to God the Way 
to Faith in Christ — Sudden Conversions — The Shepherd of our Souls — 
Religious Joy — Ignorance of Evil. 
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Lectures on the Doctrine of fustifica- 

tion. By John Henry Newistan, B.D,, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

CONTENTS. 

Faith considered as the Instrument of Justification — Love considered as the 
Formal Cause of Justification— Primary' Sense of the term Justification — 
Secondary Senses of the term Justification — IMisuse of the term Just or 
Righteous — On the Gift of Righteousness — The Characteristics of the 
Gift of Righteousness — Righteousness viewed as a Gift and as a Quality — 
Righteousness the Fruit of our Lord's Resurrection — The Office of Justify- 
ing Faith — The Nature of Justifying Faith — Faith viewed relatively to 
Rites and Works — On preaching the Gospel — Appendix, 

Sermons Bearing upon Snhjects of the 

Day. By John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
Copeland, B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 

CONTENTS, 

The Work of the Christian — Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitent — Our 
Lord's Last Supper and His First — Dangers to the Penitent — The Three 
Offices of Christ — Faith and Experience — Faith and the World — The 
Church and the World — Indulgence in Religious Privileges — Connection 
between Personal and Public Improvement — Christian NoWeness— Joshua, 
a Type of Christ and His Followers — Elisha, a Type of Christ and His 
Followers — ^The Christian Church a continuation of the Jewish — The 
Principle of continuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches — The 
Christian Church an Imperial Power — Sanctity the Token of the Christian 
Empire — Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire — The Apos- 
tolical Christian — Wisdom and Innocence — Invisible Presence of Christ — 
Outward and Inward Notes of the Church — Grounds for Steadfastness in 
our Religious Profession — Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days — Feast- 
ing in Captivity — The Parting of Friends. 

Fifteen Sermons xDreaclied before the 

University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. By John 
FIenry Newman, B.D,, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^*. 

CONTENTS. 

The Philosophical Temper first enjoined by the Gospel — The Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively — Evangelical Sanctity the Perfection 
of Natural Virtue — The Usurpations of Reason — Personal Influence, the 
means of Propagating the Truth — Our Justice, as a Principle of Divine 
Governance — Contest between Faith and Light — Human Responsibility, 
as Independent of Circumstances — Wilfulness the Sin of Saul — Faith and 
Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind — The Nature of Faith in Relation 
to Reason — Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition —Implicit 
and Explicit Reason — Wisdom, as contrasted with Faith and with Bigotry 
— The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine. 
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Sermons preached before the Uni- 

versity of Oxford, and on various occasions. By J. B. Mozley, 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^*. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 

The Roman Council — The Pharisees — Eternal Life — The Reversal of Human 
Judgment — War — Nature — The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man 
— The Atonement — Our Duty to Equals — The Peaceful Temper — The 
Strength of Wishes — The unspoken Judgment of Mankind — The true test 
of Spiritual Birth — Ascension Day — Gratitude — The Principle of Emula- 
tion — Religion the First Choice — The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on 
Education* 


There arc seruions in it nuhichj for 
pcneU-aiing insight into the inystc7Hes 
aitd anomalies of Jinmafi cha7'actc7% 
its po%ue7' of holding togeihe7' st7'ange 
opposites^ its capacity for coinhmation^ 
for disguise y aitd unco7iscio7cs iransfo7‘- 
7?iatio7ty are as woidejfitf i t 7)tay 
ah)iost he said as ter7‘ible^ hi their 
revelations and snggestiojts as a7^e to 
he fomtd aiiywhcre. There a7‘e four 
sermons, o?ie 07i the ‘ Pha7nsecs, * o7ie 07i 
^ Ete7mal Lifep 07te 07i the * Reve7*sal 
of Human Judgment,' the fourth on 
the ^ Unspokcit Judgment oj Man-- 
kmd, * ujhich 77tust abnost 7)iake an 
epoch hi the thought a7id hisio7y of 
aiiy one who reads thein and really 
takes in what they say. There is hi 
them a kbtd of S hakspeariaii 7ntxtu7'e 
of subtlety of rema7'k with boldness aiid 
directiiess of ph7*ase, a7id with a grave, 
pathetic irony, which is not ofie7i cha* 
racier istic of such co7npositio7is. — 
Times. 

‘‘ These are 7tnusually remarkable 
sermons. They a7'e addressed to edu- 
cated, reflective, p.nd, in soine cases, 
philosophical readers, and they exhibit, 
by turiis 07 ^ in co7nbi7iation, high philo- 
sophical power, a piercing appreciation 
of human 7noiives, vivid concepiio7is, 
and a great power of clothmg those 
conceptions m the language of treii- 
cha>3it apho7ns7n, or lofty, ear7iest 
poetry 


“ A 7iew gleam of 7'cligio7cs genius, 

. . , Kl'c7i siniplicity aiid 7’ealiiy hi 
the way of puithig thhigs is charact€7'- 
istic of these se7mions of Dr. Mozley s, 
but not less cha7'actc7ustic of them — 
a7id this is what shows that the Chris- 
tiaii faith has hi him appealed to a 
ce7'tai7i 07iginal faculty of the kind 
zvhich we call ^ ge7ii us * — is the insthtc- 
iivc syinpathy which he seems to have 
wpth the subtler shades of Christ's 
teachhig, so as to inake it suddenly 
seem new to us, as well as 7}iore won- 
derful tha7t everf — Spectator. 

The vohune possesses i7itri7isic 
nierits so re7na7‘kable as to be almost 
7t7Lique. , . . The7’e is sca?'ccly a se7'- 
711071 hi it which does 7ioi possess elo- 
quence, in a very Due sense, of a high 
07‘der. But it is the eloquence not so 
much of language as of thought. It 
is the eloquence of conccitiration, oj 
vigorous g7-asp, of delicate irony, of 
deep but subdued pathos, of subtle deli- 
cacy of touch, of bi'oad sDong sense ; 
it impi'esses the mind 7'ather than 
strikes the ca7\ IVe cannot help fecl- 
hig, as we read, not only that the 
preacher means what he says, hut that 
he has taken pains to think out his 
meaning, and has applied to the pro- 
cess the whole eneigy and o^esouixes of 
no common intellect," — Saturday 
Review. 
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Sermons Preaclied in the TemiDoraiy 

Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 1870 — 1876. Second 

Edition, Crown 8vo. 6 s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Service of God the Principle of Daily Life — Tlie Costliness of Acceptable 
Offerings — The Hearing of Sermons — The Missionary Character of all 
Christian Lives — The Revelation of the Son as well in Nature as in the 
Incarnation — The New Chapel — The Secret of Spiritual Strength—Thc 
Preparation of Lent — The Spirit of the Daily Services : L The Spiritual 
Sacrifice of the Universal Priesthood. IL Offering to God of His Own — 
The Life of Love — The Resurrection — Redeeming the Time — The Devo- 
tional Study of Holy Scripture — Conversion — Conversation — Enthusiasm 
— Growth in the Knowledge of God — The Imitation of Christ — Manliness 
— Truth — Saints' Days — Eternity — Life. 


The7'e is a healthy., manly, and 
7nodc7'ate tone In the sermons, whieJunay 
well allay any anxiety with rega7‘d to 
the cha7'actcr of the teachbig at Keble. 
Although this volume was priniarlly 
inf elided for ^jiejnbcrs and friends of 
the College, it niay he ixad with profit 
by 07 ly 071 e, and 17 tore especially by y 0117 tg 
nt€7i, to whom it will shorv that the 
spi7-Itual life does not de77iand the close 
air a7id te7ider niti^slng of a C07ise7'- 
vaio7y, and is peifcctly co 77 fa tilde 
with the opC7i-nir, wo7'k-a-day life, 
which the la7'ge 77iajorIty oj I7ia7iki7id 
77iust of necessity Icadf — Chukch 
Bells. 


If ever yo7ing 77ie7i require sphdt- 
nal st7^e7igth, it is whe 7 i they a7'e fi7'st 
set as U7ide7g7'ad7tatcs to battle with 
the tc77ipiaiio7is which a University 
offe7's. The piilpitdeaching of Keble 
College has hee7i adapted, with great 
skill a7id ea 7 ' 7 !esi 7 tess, to i7teet that 
wa7it, 07 id the 7‘csnlt is a volu77ie which 
no you7ig 77ta7i, be he cle7‘ic or Iayi7ia7i. 
ca7i peruse without being roused and 
sthn^ed iti heart and conscic7tce. . . . 
IFe would notice especially the 7ioble 
scr 771071 on ‘ The Seci^et of Sphdtual 
Si7‘e7igtJd as dese7'vi7tg aii attentive 
pei'usaL The volu 7 ne is a valuable 
onef — Church Quarterly Review. 


Pleadings for Olirist. Being Sermons, 

Doctrinal and Practical, preached in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Liverpool. By William Lefroy, M.A,, Incumbent, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


W arnings of tlie Holy W eek, &c. Being 

a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter 
and the Easter -Festivals. By the Rev. W, Adams, M.A., 
Author of ‘^Sacred Allegories,” &c. Sevetith Edition. 
Small 8vo. 4J. 6 d. 

CONTENTS. 

The Warning given at Bethany — The Warning of the Day of Excitement — 1 he 
Warning of the Day of Chastisement — The Warning of the Fig Tree ihe 
Warning of Judas — The Warning of Pilate — The Warning of the Day of 
Rest — The Signs of Our Lord's Presence — The Remedy for Anxious 
Thoughts — Comfort under Despondency. 
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The Catholic Sacrifice. Sermons Preached 

at All Saints, Margaret Street, By the Rev, Berdmore 
Compton, M. A,, Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. Crown 
8vo. 5^, 

CONTENTS. 

The Eucharistic Life — The Sacrifice of Sweet Savour — The Pure Offering — 
The Catholic Oblation — The Sacrificial Feast — The Preparation for the 
Eucharist — The Introductory Office — The Canon — Degrees of Apprehen- 
sion — The Fascination of Christ Crucified — The Shewbread — Consecra^ 
tion of Worship and Work — Water, Blood, Wine — The Blood of Sprinkling 
— The Mystery of Sacraments— The Oblation of Gethsemane — Offertory 
and Tribute Money, 

The Sayings of the G-reat Forty Days, 

between the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the 
Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In Five Discourses. With 
an Examination of Dr. Newman’s Theory of Development: 
By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Plain Sermons, preached at Brighstone. 

By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5 l 

CONTENTS. 

Except a Man be Born again — The Lord with the Doctors — The Draw-Net — 
will lay me down in Peace — Ye have not so learned Christ — Trinity 
Sunday — My Flesh is Meat indeed — The Corn of Wheat dying and multi- 
plied — The Seed Corn springing to new Life — I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life — The Ruler of the Sea — Stewards of the Mysteries of God — 
Ephphatha — The Widow of Nain — Josiah*s Discovery of the Law — ^The 
Invisible World : Angels — Prayers, especially Daily Prayers — They all with 
one consent began to make excuse — Ascension Day — The Comforter — The 
Tokens of the Spirit — Elijah’s Warning, Fathers and Children — Thou 
shalt see them no more for ever — Baskets full of Fragments — Harvest — The 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb — The Last Judgment. 


Sermons preached at Winchester Col- 
lege. By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bisliop of Salisbury. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 6 j. (id. each. Sold separately. 
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Sermons. By Henry Melvill, B.D., late 

Canon, of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 5.?, each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. /. 

The First Prophecy — Christ the Minister of the Church — The Impossibility of 
Creature-Merit — The Humiliation of the Man Christ Jesus — The Doctrine 
of the Resurrection viewed in connection with that of the Soul’s Im- 
mortality — The Power of Wickedness and Righteousness to reproduce 
themselves-— The Power of Religion to strengthen the Human Intellect — 
Tlie Provision made by God for the Poor — St. Paul, a Tent-Maker — The 
Advantages of a state of Expectation — Truth as it is in Je.sus — The Dif- 
ficulties of Scripture. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. //. 

Jacob’s Vision and Vow — The continued Agencj'' of the Father and the Son — The 
Resurrection of Dry Bones — Protestantism and Popery — Christianity a 
Sword — The Death of Moses — The Ascension of Christ — The Spirit upon 
the Waters — The Proportion of Grace to Trial— Pleading before the Moun- 
tains — Heaven — God’s Way in the Sanctuary, 


Every one who can revieviher the 
days when Canon MelviU was the 
f>7‘cachcr of the day, will be glad to see 
these fonr-a7td-twc7ity of his scrmo7isso 
7ticely reproduced. His Ser7nons were 
all the result of real study a7id ge7im7te 
7'eadi77g, with far77tore theology itt ihe7tt 
ihafi those of 77tany who make 77iuch 
77tore profcssio7t of theology. There are 
ser77i07is here which we ca7i perso7ially 
re77te77ibcr ; it has hee?t a pleasure to us 
to be rc7}ividcd of the 771, afid we are 
glad to sec ihe77t brought before ihepre- 
scjii gc7icraiio7i, IVc hope that they 
7uay be studied, for they deserve it 
iho 7 V 7 ighlyT — Literary Churchman. 

“ The Sc7^77tons of Cano7i Melvill, 
7101V republished in two ha7idy vohn7tes, 
7 i€cd puly to be 77ie7iiio7icd to he sure of 
a eearty welco77ie. Sound Iear7ii7ig, 


well-weighed words, cahyi and ke€7i 
logic, a7id sole77m devout7tess, 77iark 
the 7vhole series of 777astcrly discotirses, 
which €77ibrace so7ne of the chief doc- 
trines of the Church, and set ihe77i forth 
171 clear and Scriptural sire7igihT — 
Standard. 

The Ser77ions abound in thought, 
and the thoughts are couchedm English 
ivhich is at 07ice elegant in co7tstruc- 
tio7t and easy to readf — Church 
Times. 

“ Hc7iry MelvilVs intellect was large, 
his intaginaiioii brilliant, his ardo7tr 
intense, and his style stro7ig, fervid, 
and pichtresQue. Ofte7i he see7ned to 
glow iviih the inspiratio7t of a prophet, ” 
— American Quarterly Church Re- 
view. 


Lectures delivered at St. Margaret’s, 

Lothbury. By Henry Melvill, B.D,, late Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to tlie Queen. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

CONTENTS. 

The Return of the Dispossessed Spirit — Honey from the Rock — Easter — The 
Witness in Oneself — The Apocrypha — A Man a Hiding-place — The 
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MELVILL’S LOTHBURY LECTURES — Continued, 

Hundredfold Recompense— The Life more than Meat — Isaiah's Vision — 
St. John the Baptist — Buildirfgithe Tombs of the Prophets — Manifestation 
of the Sons of God — St. Paul's Determination — The Song of Moses and 
the Lamb — The Divine Longsuffering — Sowing the Seed — The Great 
Multitude — The Kinsman Redeemer — St. Barnabas — Spiritual Decline. 


Sermons on Certain of the Less 

Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. By Henry 
Melvill, B.D,, late Canon of St. PauFs, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

The Faith of Joseph on his Death-bed — ^Angels as Remembrancers — The Burning 
of the Magical Books — The Parting Hymn — Caesar's Household — The 
Sleepless Night — The Well of Bethlehem — The Thirst of Christ — The 
second Delivery of the Lord's Prayer — Peculiarities in the Miracle in the 
Coasts of Decapolis — The Latter Rain — The Lowly Errand— Nehemiah 
before Artaxerxes — Jabez. 


CONTENTS OF VOL, II, 

The Young Man in the Linen Cloth — The Fire on the Shore— The Finding the 
Guest-Chamber— The Spectre's Sermon a truism — Various Opinions — The 
Misrepresentations of Eve — Seeking, after Finding — The Bird's Nest — 
Angels our Guardians in trifles — Jlhe appearance of failure — Simon the 
Cyrenian — The power of the Eye— Pilate's Wife — Examination of Cain. 


“ We are glad to see this new edition 
of what we have always considered to 
he MelvilVs best sermofis^ hccattse hi 
them we have his best thoughts, , . , 
Many of these sermons are the stro7tg~ 
est argn7nenis yet adduced f or hiiernal 
evide7ice of the veracity of the Scrip- 
tural narratives ,*^ — Standard. 

^ Unusually mteresihtg. .... 
No 07te ca7t read these ser77i07is without 
derivmg i7tstructt07i froiyt the77t, with- 
07it behig co77ipclled to acknowledge 
that new 'light has hee7i cast for hh7i 
071 7t7i77ierous passages of Scripture^ 
which he must he7iceforth read with 
greater i7itellige7ice a7id greater hi- 
terest tha7t beforeJ*^ — Edinburgh 
COURANT. 

For skill hi develophig the 
stg7itficance of the less p7*07nine7tt 
facts of Holy Scripture* 7to 07ie could 
co77tpete with the late Ca7i07t Melvill^ 
fo 7 ir vohmies of whose discourses— 


two of ihe77i occupied e7ttirely with his 
ser77to7ts 071 subjects of this class — are 
before 71s, His preachhtg was U7iique, 
He selected for the iitostpart texts that 
are not freq7ie7itly treated^ a7id whe7i 
he chose those of a 7nore ordinary char- 
acter, he gC7ierally prese7ited the77t hi a 
7iew fight, a7id elicited f7’077t theiii so77ie 
truth which would not have suggested 
itself to a7iy other preacher. He was 
singularly i7ige7tious hi so7)te of his 
co7iceptio7is, and wo7iderfully forcible 
and i77ipressive hi his 77iode of develop- 
hig and applying the77t ,*^ — Noncon- 
formist. 

The publishers of these well-know7t, 
almost classic sermons, have conferred 
a boo7t 071 all lovers of our pulpit liter- 
ature by this beautiful, portable editio 7 i 
of so7ne of the most briUia7tt aitd origi- 
7ial discourses that have bee7i delivered 
to this gene7^ation ,** — British Quar- 
terly Review. 
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Selection from the Sermons preached 

during tlie Latter Years of liis Life, in the Parish Church of 
Barnes, and in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. By Henry 
Melvill, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
5^. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I . 

The Parity of the consequences of Adam’s Transgression and Christ’s Death — 
The Song of Simeon — The Days of Old — Omissions of Scripture — The 
Madman in Sport — Peace, Peace, when there is no Peace — A very lovely 
Song — This is that King Ahaz — Ariel — New Wine and Old Bottles — 
Demas — Michael and the Devil — The Folly of Excessive Labour — St. 
Paul at Philippi — Believing a Lie— The Prodigal Son — The Foolishness 
of Preaching — Knowledge and Sorrow — The Unjust Steward — The Man 
born blind. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IL 

Rejoicing as in Spoil — Satan a Copyist — The binding the Tares into 
Bundles — Two walking together — Agreeing with the Adversary — God 
speaking to Moses — Hoping in Mercy — Faith as a Grain of Mustard 
Seed — Mary’s Recompense — War in Heaven — Glory into Shame — The 
Last Judgment — Man like to Vanity — God so Loved the World— Saul — 
And what shall this Man do? — The Sickness and Death of Elisha — Abiding 


in our^Callings — Trinity Sunday. 

** The 7nain characteristics of 
Canon MelviWs sermons are these — 
they are not polemical; the odium theo- 
logicum is ncnvhere to be fo7tnd in them^ 
and 7 iowhere is the spirit of trne Chris- 
tian charity and love ahsefitfrom the^n. 
This will widen their 'nsefnhiess^ for 
they will on this accoimt 7nake a ready 
way a7nongst all sects and creeds of 
p 7 ‘ofessmg Christia7is. Agam, these 
sermons are emhiently practical and 
devotio7ial in their tone and ai77i. T he 
tmiths here proclauned pierce the heart 
to its very core^ so tr^ie is the preachet^s 
aUity so vigorotis is the force with which 
he shoots the convictio7ts of his 0W7t 
heart hito the hearts of his hearers f 
— Standard. 

“ There are m the ser7no7is before" 
ns all MelvilVs wofited grace of die- 
tio7iy stre7igth of reaso7thig, and aptness 
Weekly Review. 

“ Two other vohwtes of the late 


Ca7io7i MelvilVs ser77t07is C07ttai7t forty 
disco7i7‘ses preached by hwi in his' later 
years y a7id they are prefaced by a short 
77ie77ioir of 07ie of the worthiest a7id 
77iost i77ipressive preachers of rece7it 
ti 77 tes .'' — Examiner. 

Ma7iy years have 710W elapsed shice 
we first heard Heiiry Melvill. Bni 
we ca7i still recall the text^ the ser7>io7t, 
the deep i77tpressio7t 77tade 7ip07i 7is by 
the i77tpassioned eloquence of the great 
preacher. It was otir firsts and very 
profitable experie7ice of what influe7ice 
there resides in the faiihftd preachhig 
of the Gospel of the Lord fes^is Christ. 
For while it was i77tpossible to he in- 
dijferent to the messeftger^ yet the 
77iessage was brotight ho77te by hi77t to 
the heart aitd to the co7iscie7ice. I i is 
pleasa7it hi these, the latest se7^io7is 
delivered by Mr. Melvill, to find the 
sa7)ie faithful fitter aitce. ” — Christian 
Observer. 
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The Life of fustification. A Series of 

Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
By the Rev. Gkorge Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misper- 
ton. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4^*. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 

Justification the Want of Humility — Christ our Justification — Union with Christ 
the Condition of Justification — Conversion and Justification — The Life of 
Justification— The Progress and End of Justification. 


Ojt the whole we have rarely viet 
with a ino 7 'e clear ^ hiielligihle and per- 
snasive statenient of the truth as re- 
gards the hnportant topics 07i which 
the volunie treats. Ser7non 1 1, hi par- 
ticular, will strike eve7y 07te by its 
eloque 7 ice aitd beauty, but we scarcely 
like to specify it, lest hi pi'aishig it wc 
should sec77i to dispa7'age the other por- 
tions of this adinirablc little W07'k .** — 
Church Times. 

“ These discourses shoiu that their 
au thorns positioii is due to .S07nethi7ig 
more aiid higher thaii me7‘c flueiicy, 
gesticulatio7i, and flexibility of voice. 
He appears^ as havhig drtmk deeply 
at thcfou7itahi of St. Augusthie, and 
as unde7‘sta7idi7ig how to ii'aiislate the 
burnhig words of that ^nighty geiiius 


into the cu7^c7it la7iguage of to-day.'' 
— Union Review. 

The7'e is real power in these scr- 
7no7is:— power, real powe7', aiid pleiity 
of it. . . . The7'e is such a inoral 

vcracious7iess about him, such a p7'o- 
found a7id ove7‘-mastc7'hig belief that 
Chins i has pi'oved a bona-fide cure for 
unholiness, and such an intensity of 
eagerness to lead others to seek and 
profit by that means of attaining the 
true sanctity which alone can enter 
Heaven — that we wonder not at the 
crowds which hang upon his preaching, 
nor at the success of his femdd appeals 
to the human conscience. If any one 
doubts our vei'dict, let him buy 'this 
volume. No one will regret its per- 
usall ' — Literary Churchman. 


The Life of TemiDtation. A Course of 

Lectures delivered in Substance at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; 
also at All Saints’, Margaret Street. By the Rev. George 
Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. /\s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

The Leading into Temptation — The Rationale of Temptation — Why wc are 
Tempted^ — Safety in Temptation — With Jesus in Temptation — The End of 
Temptation. 

Regeneration and conversion seem earnest, soul-stirring words, dealing 
hei'e to occupy their proper places in the with the mysteries of Chm'stian ex- 
Christian economy, and the general London Quarterly Re- 

subject of temptation is woi'ked out view. 

with considerable Church “ A collection of sermons, pious. 

Times. ^ earnest, and eloquent. " — English 

This is another volume of simple, Churchman, 
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Sermons on Special Occasions. By 

Daniel Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 6 ci. 

CONTENTS, 

The Words of Christ imperishable — The Gospel Welcome — The Conversion of 
St. Paul — The Christian's Mission — Business and Godliness — Soberness 
and Watchfulness — The Joy of the Disciples at the Resurrection — The 
Saviour's Ascension — Jesus in the Midst— The Moral Attractions of the 
Cmss — The Gospel Workmen — The Work of the Holy Spirit — The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity — The Law of Moral Recompenses — The Goodness 
of King Joash — The Tenderness of Christ — Christ our Example in Youth 
— Jacob in Life and in Death—The Spiritual Mind — Britain's Obligations 
to the Gospel — The Throne in Mourning — Prayer and Providence — The 
Unsearchableness of God. 


Tlic Age and the Gospel; Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Hulsean Lecture, 1864. With a Discourse on Final Retribu- 
tion. By Daniel Moore, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 
5 ^- 


The M3^stery of the Temptation: a 

Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 
4 ^. (id. 

CONTENTS. 

The Entrance into the Temptation — The Fast — The Personality of Satan — 
The First Temptation — The Second Temptation — The Third Temptation 
— The End of the Temptation. 


“ Wc can vicntion 'tvith nnvtixcd 
/raise a series of leciu7‘es on ‘ The Mys- 
tery of the Temptation ' by Mr, Hatch- 
itigs of CIcwcr, They a7-e deeply 
thoughifnl^ fall, and svcll ivriiicn^ in a 
style 7tfhich, f?‘om its cahnness and 
di^^nity, befits the sidyjvct ,*' — Guar- 
dian. 

‘‘ This hook is one of the rc^7‘eshi)ig 
p7'oofs still occasionally met 7uith that 
the traditional cnltnrc and refinement 
of the Any^licnn cl€7'gy is not quite ex- 
hausted^ nor its exhaustion implied^ 
by the endless and vulgar controversies 
that fill the columns of religious ne^vs- 
papers. The sober earnestness that 


has always boot a characie7‘istically 
Anglican ^fh'tue has not failed in a 
preacher like M7\ Hutchings T — Aca- 

DEAIV. 

Students of Scripture will find in 
‘ The Mystery of the Temptation ' 
sound 7‘easoningy the evidences of close 
study ^ and the sphdt ofi reverence and 
fc7-77ent faithT — Morning Post, 

“ This is a volume of lectui'cs 7vhich 
will 7 ’Cpay serious study. They a7'e 
ca7vicst to the last degree f — Literary 
Churchman, 

“ ye7y good indeedf — New York 
Church Journal. 
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Tlie Beligioii of the Christ: its His- 

toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874, By the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, 
Regent Street, and Professor of liebrew, King’s College, 
London. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7^. 6^. 

These lecUires are a noble co7itri- His Banipioii Lectures a^^e perhaps 
bution to the evidences of the Chrisiia?i the ?nosi sieggestivc a?td elaborate of 
faitJiT — BritishQuarterly Review, all his p7vductions, and 'would of them- 
^ ' Admirably adapted to 7 ncet some of selves wm for hbn a high positio?i. as a 
the forejuost objections which are now 7v?dtcr on Christian evidence f — Free- 
being brought agamst ^ the divine an- man. 

tho 7 nty of the Holy ScripUn'CS* We ‘‘ The preface, inwhich Mr, Leathes 
earnestly reconwiend our readers to sums up the aiguj) mts in his lucid 
buy the book for themselvesf — Liter- 'ivny,whicha7-e mo7-c dab 07 'ately draw) t 
ARY Churchman. oitt i)i the LccUd'cs, s o)te of the finest 

A volume' which ought to take its specUnois of clear, a)tdid, temperate 
place beside the best sta)ida7'd wo’ks 0)1 7'easo)iing in ntod m lite7'atu7vT — 
the evidoices of Ch 7 dstia)iity — a ki)id New York Independent. 
of literature in which the Chinxh of “ With thoughtful minds it will 
Engla)id is peculia7dy rich cariy gi'cat weight f — New York 

man. Churchman. 

The Witness of the Old Testament to 

Christ. Being the Boyle Lectures for the year 1868. By the 
Rev, Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, 
Regent Street, and Professor^ of PTebrew, King’s College, 
London, 8vo, pr. 

The Witness of St. Paul to Christ. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on 
the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures 
of Dr. Davidson, By the Rev, Stanley Leathes, M,A,, 
Minister of St, Philip’s, Regent Street, and Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London, 8vo, ioj, 6 c 4 

The Witness of St. John to Christ. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1870. With an Appendix on 
the Authorship and Integrity of St. John’s Gospel, and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writings, By the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and 
Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 8vo. loj. ^d. 
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Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his 

Flock, on Topics of the Day. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition . wSmall 8vo. 4^. 

CONTENTS. 

Absolution — Ritualism — The Doctrine of the Eucharist — The Atonement — The 
Stability of an Orthodox Faith — The Stability of Personal Religion — 
On Preaching Christ Crucified — The Responsibility of Hearers. 

The Doctrine of the Cross : specially 

in its relation to the Troubles of Life. Sermons preached 
during Lent in the Parish Church of New Windsor by Henry 
J. Ellison, M.A. (sometime Vicar of Windsor), Honorary 
Chaplain to the Queen, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, and 
Rector of Haseley, Oxon. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Way of Holiness in Married Life. 

A Course of Sermons preached in Lent. By the Rev. Henry 
J. Ellison, M.A., I-Ion. Canon of Christ Church, and Vicar 
of New Windsor, Berks. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Permanence of Christianity. Con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1872, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By John Richard Turner Eaton, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Rector of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire. 8vo. I2J. 


Short Sermons on the Psalms in their 

Order. Preached in a Village Church. By W. J. Stracey, 
M.A., Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. — Psalms I — XXV. ^s. 

Vol. II.— Psalms XXVI— LI. 5r. 
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Sermons Preached in the Parish 

Church of Barnes, 1871 to 1876, By Peter Goldsmith 
Medd, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, Hon. Canon of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop ; late Senior 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Rector of Barnes. 
Crown 8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

CONTENTS. 

Thankfulness for God’s Mercies — Subjection to the Civil Power — Christ’s Pro- 
phecy of the End — God's Purpose of Love in Creation — The Introduction 
of Evil into the Creation — Christian Love — Christianity a Religion of Self- 
Denial — The Nature of Sin — The Consequences of Sin (No. i) — The 
Consequences of Sin (No. 2) — The Remedy of Sin (No. i) — The Remedy 
of Sin (No. 2) — With Christ in Paradise — The Remedy of Siir(No. 3) — 
The Remedy of Sin (No. 4) — Christ the Resurrection and the Life — The 
Hope of the Resurrection — The Three Resurrections — The Hope of the 
Christian — The Publican's Prayer — The Conflict of Flesh and Spirit — 
Christian Unity — The Duty of Forgiveness — Present Salvation — The 
Marks of the Children of God — Against Religious Narrowness — The 
Necessity of Meditation on Religious Subjects — The Need of Effort in the 
Christian Life — Bodily Works of Mercy — The Athanasian Creed — Con- 
scious Religion — The Comfort of the Christian Faitii — Appendix. 


The special merit of his vohnne is 
its thoughtfidness ; a7id as Mr, Medd 
•writes in a very conde7ised style^ the 
thirty-two ser77io7ts which he hasgive7i 
7is contahi a great deal 77iore of vahc~ 
able 77iatter tkatz 7tia7iy boohs of 77znch 
larger bit Ik, . . . IVe believe that 
77ta7ty of 07ir readers^ a7}io7tg the 
clergy as well as the laity ^ will tha7ik 
Its for haviTig drawit their atte7iiio7t 
to the excelle7ices of the v ohmic before 
vsT — Guardian. 

They ra7ige over a wide ch'cle of 
subjects f theological a7id practical ; 
hut are always fnll^ vigorous^ a7id 
e7tergetic^ yet with a sobriety of style 
and a7i elega7ice of treaimeiit that 
must have charmed the hearer jzest 
as they whi 7tpon the reader. We do 
7tot often 7neet with a vohnne of dis- 
courses of such imifoimt excelleztce, 
Nothmg hazardous is atteinpied; but 


ill all that he attcinpis Mr. Medd 
entmely succeeds. The ieachizfg is 
plant, direct, a7id effective ; while the 
bi'cadih of view atid the liberality of 
se7tti7nc7ii are 7nost refreshhig hi these 
days wheti the serznon is too oftezz 
made a party nzanifesto. Professor 
Blackie would fi7td hi them both 
‘ vigour* a7id ^ grace, * A 7td the reade7^ 
will also fi7id in iJiein a coiisiderable 
knowledge of the heart, a7i hitclligent 
comprehensio7i of the CJndstian syste7n, 
7nuch lucid expositio7i of Sodpiural 
truth, a7id a forcible application of it 
to the human coiiscience ,^' — Scottish 
Guardian. 

'^Careful a7id practical expositioiis 
of Christian duties, dochdues, and rc- 
sp07isibilities, written with inuch force 
of language, a7id brought home to the 
7Z7ilettered with considerable logical 
vigour f — Standard. 


The Christian Character; Six Sermons 

preached in Lent. By John Jackson, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 3L (>d. 
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The Eeconciliation of Beasoii and 

Faith. Being Sermons on Faith, Evil, Sin and Suffering, Im- 
mortality, God, Science, Prayer, and other Subjects. By 
Reginald E. Molyneux, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4J. 

The Soul in its Probation: Sermons 

Preached at the Church of S. Alban the Martyr, Holborn, 
on the Sundays in Lent, 1873. By the Rev. F. N. Oxenham, 
M.A. 8vo. 5 j. 

The Last Three Sermons preached at 

Oxford by Philip N. Shuttleworth, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. Justification through Faith — The 
Merciful Character of the Gospel Covenant — The Sufficiency of 
Scripture a Rule of Faith. To which is added a Letter 
addressed in 1841 to a Young Clergyman, now a Priest in the 
Church of Rome. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

hTot Tradition bnt Scriiotnre. By the 

late Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D., Warden of 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6 d, 
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7. iReltgious €Ducatton. 


A Key to Christian Doctrine and Prac- 

tice, founded on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2j. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 

0/ cheap and reliable text-books of hito 7natters of practical applicaiioit so 
this nature there has hitherto beeit a freely as to 7nake it most serviceable, 
^reatvoani. We are of te7t asked to re- either as a teachers S7cggesiion book, 
co 77 imend books for use in Clmrch Su7i- or as a7t i7itellige7ii pupiVs readhtg 
day-schools, apid we therefore take this book '' — Literaky Churchman. 
opporUmity of saying that we Imow of “ Will he very ^tsefil for the higher 
7 io 7 ie^ 77io7'e likely to be of service both classes hi Staiday-schools, or rather 
to teachers and scholars than these fortheficlleri7istructio7ioftheSu7tday- 
^ KeysP^' — Churchaian's Shilling school teachers the7nselves, where the 
Magazine. parish priest is wise e7iough to devote a 

** This is another of Mr. Bhmt's certam thne regularly to their prepara- 
most uscfil 77ta7tuals, with all the pre- iio7t for their vohmtary task ." — Union 
cisio7t of a school hook, yet divergmg Review, 


Household Theology : a Handbook of 

'Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c. &c. By the. Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of ‘‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’^ &c. &c. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 35*. 6^. 

CONTENTS. 

The Bible — The Prayer Book — The Church — Table of Dates — Ministerial Offices 
—Divine Worship — The Creeds — A Practical Summary of Christian 
Doctrine — ^The Great Christian ^ Writers of Early Times — Ancient and 
Modem Heresies and Sects — The Church Calendar — A short explanation 
of Words used in Church History and Theology — Index, 
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Manuals of Religions Instruction. 

Edited by John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of 
Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary, Redcliffe, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Manchester, 

3 Volumes. Small 8vo. 3.?. 6^. each. Sold separately. 

The Old Testament. 

The New Testament. 

The Prayer Book. 

Or each Volume’ in Five Parts, is, each Part. 

[These hlanuals are intended to supply a five 3^ears’ course of instruction for 
young people beUvecn the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 

It will be seen that fifteen small graduated text-books are provided : — 

Five on the Old Testament ; 

Five on the New Testament ; , 

Five on the Catechism and Liturgy, 

In preparing the last, the Editor has thought it best to spread the study of the 
Catechism over several years, rather than compress it into one. 

This may give rise to what may appear some needless repetition. But the 
Lessons of our Catechism are of such paramount importance, that it seems de- 
sirable to keep it continual^’' in our Pupils* hands, as the best to the study of 
the Prayer Book. 

There has been a grievous want of dcfiniicncss in our 3'oung people*s know- 
ledge of Church doctrine. Especially have the Diocesan Inspectors noticed it 
in our Pupil Teachers. It has arisen, doubtless, from their Teachers assuming 
that they had clear elcmcntar>^ ideas about religion, in which really they had 
never been grounded. It is therefore thought not too much to ask them to give 
one-third of their time to the study of the Prayer Book. 

In the Old Testament and New Testament hlanuals the greatest pains have 
been taken to give them such a character as shall render it impossible for them 
to supersede the Sacred Text. Two main objects the writers of the Old and 
New Testament jManuals have proposed to themselves; first, to stimulate interest; 
second, to supply a sort of running commentary on the inspired page. Especial 
pains have been taken to draw the reader’s attention to the spiritual teaching of 
Holy Scripture, and to subordinate to this the merely historical interest. 

The writer of the Old Testament Manual has made it his endeavour to help 
the reader to see our Lord Christ in Law, in Psalms, in Prophets. 

The New Testament Manual is confined to the Gospels and Acts. It was 
found impossible to include any of the Epistles. But the Fourth Part of the 
Prayer Book Manual will in some measure supply this deficiency. 

Although they were originallj'' prepared with special regard to Pupil Teachers, 
they will be found adapted also for all students of a like age (from thirteen to 
eighteen) who have not access to many books.] 
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Hiidimeiits of Theology. A First Book 

for Students, John Pilkington Norris, B.D,, Canon 
of Bristol, Vicar of St. JMaiy, Redcliffe, and Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Manchester. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 7 a 6d. 

It is alto^eihe7' a remarkable hook, and dU'ccting the stnde7ifs mind to 
IV ? have seldom seen cleai^ hicisive ‘ 'ivhat the early Fathers thoitght and 
reasoJiuig, orthodox teaching y a7id v>rotc i7i the days whe7i the CJuircJis 
7uide-i7imdedness in S7tch happy C07jt~ theologians had to hold their 02U7i 
bbiationV — Literary Churchman. against an adverse worldV — Guar- 
A 77tost leseful book fo7^ theological dian. 
sUtdents in the earlier part of their This'iuo7'k''iVasprepa7’edas ahand- 

cou7'se. . . . The book is one for book for theological stndcjtts, Bict it 

vohich the Chnrch owes a debt of grati- is to 7'each a far wider field. It is 
Utde to Ca7ton No7^7'iSy combiningy as capable of doing a inost important ser^^ 
It doeSy orthodoxy and Iear7ii7igy aiid vice a7no7ig all classes. IV e have sel- 
logical acc2iracy of dcfi7iitio7i with real doniyif eve7\ niet a 77iore satisfactory 
charity. IVe heartily C07n7)ie7id it I ' — or a clearer pJ7'ese7iiaiio7i of the fmda- 
JoHN Bull, 7)zc7ital facts of theology tha7i those 

“ We can 7'ec077i77ie7td this book to given in these pages. . . . The 

theological sinde7its as a nsefnl aiid aitthor has the rare faculty — it 
co7)ipc7idions 77tan77al. It is clear a7id azzioiaiis 7'eally to geztms — of say mg 
well arraiiged. . , . We veiitin'e just the thbig that ought to be said y 

to believe that , C7i the whole y he is a a7id of f7'esenti7ig any truth hi such a 
very fair exponent of the teachhig of shape that the reader can easily take 
the English Chinxhy aitd that his book hold of it aiid make it his ow7i. . . . 

77iay he p7'o fit ably used by those for We C077nne7id this work to Chnrch77tc7i 
who 771 it is chiefly i7itc7tded — that is, geiierally as 07ie f7'077i which all caii 
candidates for ordi7iatio7iI' — Spec- derive profit. To the Clergy it will 
TATOR. se7've as a model i7tethod of dog77iatic 

This U7tf>7'eie7idi7ig work supplies teachhigy and to the laity it will be a 
a real desideratum. ... It seeks rich storehouse of info7n7iatio7i C07i~ 
to lead us fro 771 the shift hig sa7ids of ce7Vii7ig the things to be believed. . , , 

hui7ian syste77is to the solid g7'OU7id oj The whole thhig is so adi7tirable in 
Divhie 7Xvelatio7Ly wisely y'ecogiiising toiiey a7'ra7ige77ie7ity a 7 id style that it 
as its 77 tost trustivorthy i7ite7prete7's willy 710 doubly heco7}ie U7iiversally 
those who ca77te nearest to its tiiiieSy popular ** — Churchman (New York). 


The Toinig Clmrchman’s ComiDanion 

to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., 
Winchester Diocesan Inspector of Schools for West Surrey 
and the Channel Islands. (Recommended by the late and 
present Lord Bishops of Winchester. ) 

Part I. — Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 

Part II. — Baptismal and Confii'mation Services. 

Part III. — Holy Communion. 

i8mo., ij. each Part; or in paper cover, 6d. 
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A Catechism on Qosx^el History, in- 
culcating Church Doctrine. By the Rev. Sai^iuel Kettle- 
well, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s. Leeds. Third Edition. 


Small 8vo. 3^. ^d. 

“ This luorh has deservedly reached 
a third edition. Originally composed 
so hen its author svas at Leeds, its 
nsefnlness soas tested ht the parish 
church schools there. It has since 
been enlarged a7id ca^'cfidly revised, 
and so ill be found exceedingly so ell 
suited for the use of pareiits hi givhig 


religious i^istrnction to their osvn 
children, as well as for teachers gen- 
e ^' allyf — National Church. 

'' Su7iday~school teachers a7td others 
C7igagcd hi the i7ist7'uctio7i of the yoimg 
will find hi its pages via7iy usefid 
suggestio7isf — Rock, 


A Help to 



For the Use of 


Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By James Beaven, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of King’s 
College, Toronto. New Edition. i8mo. is. 


Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ 

Creed ; chiefly from Bp. Pearson. By Edward Bicker- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. New Edition. i8mo. is. 

Questions illustrathig the Thirty-Nine 

Articles of the Church of England, with Proofs from Holy 
Scripture, and the Primitive Church, By Edward Bicker- 
STETH, D.D. , Dean of Lichfield. Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 
3 j. 6 d. 

The Idle "Word : Short Religious Essays 

upon the Gift of Speech. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 3J. 

CONTENTS. 

The Conne.xion of Speech with Reason — The Connexion of Speech tvith Reason 
— The Heavenly Analogy of the Connexion of Speech with Reason 
— An Idle Word Defined from the Decalogue — An Idle Word defined 
from the Decalogue — What is an Idle Word? — ^Words of Business and 
innocent Recreation not Idle — Speech the Instrument of Prophecy and 
Sacrifice — Hints for the Guidance of Conversation — On Religious Con- 
versation — Appendix. 
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A Manual of ConfiLrmation, Comprising 

— I. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation, with Short 
Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers 
on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordi- 
nance. With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens 
how to prepare themselves for their first Communion. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. u. 6d. 


Easy Lessons Addressed to Candidates 

for Confirmation. By John Pilkington Norris, E.D., 
Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary, Redcliffe, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. Small 8vo. is. 


An admirable hand-book 07t con- 
firmation. It is soimdy scriAtnraf 
plain, and practical. It brings out 
only hnportaiit points, and is 7iot over- 
loaded with 7C7tess€7itial thmgs. Be- 
sides, it has the rare nterit of behig 
adapted to perso7ts of varying ages I ' — 
Churchman (New York). 

Is so arra7tged as to C07ivey the 
teachmg of the Catechis77i to those who, 
fro7}t early disadva7ttages, are finable 
to com77tit it to me77tory, Ear7tesi 
coimsels are appended for the gtiidance 
of the co7tfimied in 7naUtrer years f — 
National Church. 

*** The Ca7t07i ai77ts vt the first nme 
lesso7is to transfuse the snbsta7ice of the 
Caiechis77i hito a fo7^7t which s7tch 
perso7is cotdd{readily apprehend i a7id 
hi this he has eiitirely succeeded. His 
little hook, however, is equally well 


adapted for better educated candidates, 
whose hiterest hi the iiine-ho7iotired 
for7nnla so ofteii repeated will p7'ohahly 
be stimnlated afresh by the novelty of 
the arraiigement. Ca7i07i Norris's ex- 
planatio7is are thoroughly clear, a7id 
it is 7i€edless to say that his teachhig 
is sou7id a7id 7noderate .*' — Scottish 
Guardian. 

valuable little work, hi which 
the prmcipal pohits of the Church's 
teachmg are clearly aiid fully set forth. 
The remarks on the Sacra77ie7its a7'e 
exceedhigly good, a7id although these 
^Lessons' are pri7narily intended for 
those who are preparhig fo7' C07ifir7n- 
ation, they 77iight with advaiitage he 
studied by those who, havhig passed 
this stage, are desirous of refreshhig 
their 7nemories respecthig the doctHiies 
they profess to believe ." — Rock. 


Oatecliesis ; or, Christian Instruction 

preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. By 
Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 
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Allegories and Tales. By the Rev. W. 

E. Heygate, M. A., Rector of Erighstone. Crown 8vo. 5^. 


It is emi7ie7itly origmal, aiid every 
07 te of its sixty-three short allegories is a 
story that the d7cllest child willread and 
the i7iiellige7it child vuill 7i7idersta7td 
a7id e7ijoy* Grave thoiight^ khtdly rail- 
lery^ hitbig sarcas77t,gri77t h7C77io7cr, sht- 
cere i7idig7iatio7i, wise C07msely a broad 
cha7 ity, a7id other characteristics ^ 7^c7t 
thro7tgh the allegories^ 77ia7ty of which 
are highly poetical a7id good models of 
that style ofco77ipositio7u — Edinburgh 
COURANT. 

‘ ^ Mr. Heyga ids voht me co7t ta ms a bote t 
sixty short tales or allegories^ all rife 
with good teachmg^ plahily set forth ^ 
a7td writte7i hi a very e7tgagi7tg a7id 
attractive style. Asa prese7tt for chil- 
dre7t this hook wo7cld he at 07ice accept- 
able a 7 td he7tefcial. It ca7i he highly 
co77i77ie7tded.'*' — Church Herald, 

There are both grace a7id precisio7i 
about these ^Allegories a7id Tales P 
which 77take the77i char77ii7tg to read 

Soimeme ; a Story 

Small 8vo. 35'. ^d. 

There is a very q7iiet^ ear7iest to7ie 
hi this story y which 7'eco7iciles the reader 
to the lesso7i which it is i7tte7ided to 
teach. It is esse7ttially a story of 
character y a7id the herohte who is sup- 
posed to relate it is preseiited hi a 
clearly defi7ied a7td so77tewhat pictur- 
esque 77ta7mer ... To the thoughtful 
who are passhig fro77t youth to riper 
years, ^Soi77ie77ie * will prove both attrac- 
tive a 7 id 7isefull ' — Public Opinion. 

A vehi of lofty, 77ioral, aiid deeh 
religio 7 is feelhig rims through the 
whole tale, aiid the author iieithc^^ 
proses 7 ior preaches ." — Standard. 

A very iiaiural, unaffected, aiid 


either for young or for old. The sto ries 
are so77te of theiii quahit, so77ie of thein 
picturesque, all of the77i pleasaiit; and 
the 77ioral they hiclose shhies out soft 
aitd clear as through a crystal. This 
is a book that 77iay be reconiiiieitded for 
a preseiit, 7iot 07ily foryouitg people, but 
for those of larger growth.** 

The Rector of Brighsioiie has the 
gift of wrdthig inoral aiid spiritual 
lesso7is for the yoimg hi the 77iost at- 
tractive fashion. His ‘ A llegories aiid 
T ales* are excelleiit spechneiis of stories, 
with a 77ioral, ht which' the 77i07'al is 
not obtrusive and yet is 7iot lost ." — 
English Independent. 

A book of very great beauty aiid 
power. Mr. Heygate is a thoiighiful, 
earliest and able writer, 07i whom more 
thaii ally one is fallen hi a striking 
maimer the mantle of the great author 
of^Agathos .*** — ^JoHN Bull, 

of a wnfol life. 


simple little story for young people — 
one which they will not only 7'ead but 
enjoy .** — Morning Herald. 

The author promises to become a 
vahiable accession to the ranks of cur 
popular lady writers. ' Soimeme * is 
a simple life-like story, charmingly 
told and gracefully wHiten, and, what 
is better still, its teiideiicies are excel- 
lent. The lessons it teaches are of the 
highest order .** — European Mail. 

There are iitany clever little bits 
of description, and excellent 77iaxhns 
worth 7‘e777e77ihe7^i7ig. The sce7iery is 
all cha7‘mhtgly described. ** — M o n t h ly 
Packet. 
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The Fh^st Chronicle of ^sceiidiine. 

A Tale of tlie Days of Saint Dunstan. By the Rev. A. D. 
Crake, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham, 
Author of the “History of the Church under the Roman 
Empire,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^/, 

“ TJie ^volume 'luzll possess a sirojig period. We ca7i scarcely unaghie it 
iitte 7 ‘est, especially for tJie yotaig^ and possible that it shotdd he auyl/img else 
be7(sef7cl,ioo,foriho7fghin/o7‘7jtatale, thaii a great favonrite ^ — Literary 
i 1 7 nay he classed a niong ^ the side-ligh is Churchman. 

of histoyy .^*' — Standard. It is 07ic of the best historical tales 

'^Altogether the book shows g7'eai for the yoimg that has hecii p7iblished 
iJw7cght and carefnl study of the i7ta7i- for a long time, — Nonconforimist. 
ners a7id c7csto77ts of those ca7dy Saxon " \Vrittc7i with 77i7tch spirit a7id a 
times ** — John Bull. caref7il atteiiiion to the best anthorities 

“ We shall he glad whe7i Mr, Crake 07i the history of the period of which he 
takes 7tp his pe7i 07ice inoj^Cy to give ns i7Tats ” — National Church. 
a farther instal77tc7it of the annals of “ The facts 77 Po7i which the Chro7iicle 
the Ho7cse of /Escc7idnne ,** — Church is based have been cay'cfnlly hro7ight 
Times. iogeihe7froni a variety of sotiixes, aiid 

"A very inte7esting and well'Writtcn gi'cat skill has bcc7i show7i in the con- 
story of Saxo7i ti77ics — the tbnes of st7‘7tction of the nam^ativc. The aim 
Dnnstaii and the hapless Edwy, The of the a7tthor is certai7ily a good 07ie, 
a 7ithor has evidc7i ily take 71 g7*eat pains a7id his efforts have bee 71 attc7ided with a 
to exa 77 tinc into the real history of the co7isiderablea77i07intofs7iccess ** — Rock. 


Alfgar the Dane, or the Second Chron- 
icle of .(Escendune. A Tale. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 
B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, Bloxham, Author of the 
“ Histor}’- of the Church under the Roman Empire,” &c. &c. 
Croum 8vo. 3A 6d. 

"Mr, Crake* s 'Chronicles of AEsceii- 
diaie* have their second instabnent in 
'Alfgar tJte Da7ie, a yotith who is 
saved from the ntassac7'c 07i S, B7dce's 
night to 77ieet with 77ia7iy capital ad- 
ve7itnrcs ** — Guardian. 

" S7tre to be excessively pop7ilar %viih 
hoys, and wc look fo7'^Lua7'd with g7'eat 
biterest to the Thh'd Chro7iicle, which 
will tell of the Nor7na7i invasion,** -- 
Church Times. 

" As hi his for77ier prodiiction, M7\ 

Crake sec 771 s to have take 71 gi'eat pahis 
to be correct hi his facts, and he has, we 
really believe, coinbhicd accn7'acy with 
livelhiess. Schoolboys, not a i Blo.rha m 
07ily, ought to be very gratcfnl to hhn ; 
thongh in tints speakhig we by no 
77zea?is hitezid to hiiply that seziiors 
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will not fizid this little hook both inie 7 ‘- 
estvig and hisimictive, I ts to7ie is as 
excellezit as that of Mr, Crake's pre- 
vious tale,**— C hurch Quarterly Re- 
view. 

"Here, st7ntng together with char- 
acters 171 ha7^7io7iy with the times, is a 
thoroughly 7ucll-written histo7y of the 
later Danish hivasioiis of Kzigland, 
.... As a tale his work is hiterett- 
htg; as a hisio7y it is of very cotisider- 
able value .** — Nonconformist. 

" It is not oft €71 that a writer C 0771 - 
bhies so co tuple tely the qualities zuhich 
go to 7nake up the historiati atid the 
novelist, but M Ci'ake has this happy 
conju7ictio7i of faculties in ati ettiinetii 
deg7‘ec .** — Stan da rd. 
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Sacred Allegories. The Shadow of the 

Cross — The Distant Hills — The Old Man’s Home — The King’s 
Messengers. By the Rev. Willi A.M Adams, M.A., late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5-*‘* 

The Four Allegories maybe had separately, with Illustra- 
tions. i6mo. is. each. 

Seinele; or, The Sphit of Beauty: a 

Venetian Tale. By the Rev, J. D. Mereweather, B.A. 
English Chaplain at Venice. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

The Hillford Oonfirmation. A Tale. 

By M. C. Phillpotts. New Edition. i6mo. is. 


Waterloo place, 
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Bossuet and liis OontemxJoraries. 

By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^/. 

Forming a Volume of “Christian Biographies. ” 

cojiiains so iHa7ty Z7iic7‘esivtg Bossz/cfs daily lifCy his style oj 
fads that it uiay he fz'ojitahly read preachings his associaiiozi with the 
eve 71 by those who ah’eady kziow the stir7d7ig political, social, azid ccclesias^ 
77ian a7id the period, — Spectator. iical cve7tts of his time, arc p7‘ese7ited 

Here is a clear a7id good woz’k, the in a sii7tple but picUiresqzie way .” — 
prodztct 0 / iho7'07tgh i7id7istry azid of Daily News. 

honest 77ii7idf — Nonconformist. “ JVe azr always glad to welcoizte a 

All biography is delightful, azid f)‘eshwo7‘kfroi7i thegz'acefztl penof the 
this story f Bossuet is ei7iine7itly so.” author of * A Doj7iinica7i Artist *” — 
— Notes and Queries. Saturday Review. 

Eenelon, ArcIibislioxD of Cambrai. A 

Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 

3A 6 d. 

Forming a Volume of “ Christian Biographies.” 

Those who know — and we may be scazxely too muchto extezidthc sa77ie 
fairly ask, who does not ? — the chazmt- pz'aise to the whole book.” — Spectator. 
izig books which we have already had Fenelozt is thoroughly readable, 
froi7t the p7'ese7it write7% will need and is iztztch 77t07x thazi a biographical 
7iothi7ig 77tore thazz the atmorezteement sketch. Thezx are 7tea?‘ly 500 pages, 
of it to 77iakc thc77i welco77ie ihisneio ac- a7id there arc vezy fe^o which fail to 
co7i7tt of the life of the saintly Fezielon.” give a 7'eader so77icthing for glad 
— Church Quarterly Review. or serious thought f — Notes and 

“ The history of the Church offers Queries. 
few more attractive biogi'aphies ihazt ^UVe doubt zztzcch whethez' the 7xal 
that of the great Archbishop, who77i i7ia7i was ever so vividly portz'ayed 
everybody appreciated save his king,” 07' his portz'ait so elega7itlyf ranted as 
— Guardian. iti this choice aitd 7xadable book ,” — 

‘ ‘ The delightful volume under notice Watchman. 
will add much to the well-desei'ved re- “ Otic of the gi'eat char 77 ts of this 

putation of its author,” — Church work consists in the lettezx scattered 
Times. up a nd down i ts pages, some addz'essed 

“ The writer has found a subject to his royal jatpil, atid others to his 
whi ch suits her gen i us, and sh e handles fricn ds. The szuee tnatu 7X and si ngn- 
it with both skill atid sy77tpathy. , . . lai^fascinatiott of the Archbishop shittc 
The account of his life at Cambrai is forth conspicuously iii these self-reve^ 
one of the 7710 s t delightful iiari^atives latio7ts,7ohichb7xathe a truly religious 
that we have ever zrnd. It would sfii’itT — English Independent. 
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A Cliiistian Painter of tlie ISTineteenth 

Century ; being tbe Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. By H. L. 


Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 
Forming a Volume of “ 


This is a tote chhtg ait d instructive 
story of a life singulaidy full of nohil^ 
ity, affcciioit, and grace^ and it is 
worthily toldT — Spectator. 

Syntpaiheiic^ popular^ and free^ 
almost to a fault ffrom technicalities. 

. . . The book is welcome as a not 

untimely memorial to a man who 
descries to he held up as an examplef 
— Saturday Review. 

The record of a life marked hy 
exalted aims, and crowned hy no small 


3 ^. 

Christian Biograpbies.” 

amotmt of honour and success, cannot 
hut be welcome to earnest students of 
all hinds, . . . There are many 

fine pieces of criticism in this hook , — 
utterances of FlandriiCs which show 
the clear wit of the man, his candour, 

and self balanced judgment 

We have written enough to show how 
interesting the hook is, '' — ^Athen^um. 

*^This is a charming addition to 
biographical literature f — Notes and 
Queries. 


A Dominican Artist : A Sketch of the 

Life of the Rev. Pere Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^/. 


Forming a Volume of “ 

The author of the Life of Pere 
Besson writes with a grace and refine- 
ment of devotional feeling peculiarly 
suited to a subject-matter which suffers 
beyond most others from any coarse- 
ness of touch. It would be difficult to 
find * the simplicity and purity of a 
holy life' more exquisitely illustrated 
than in Father Besson's career, both 
befoi^e and after his joining the Domi- 
nican Order under the auspices of 
Lacordaire, . . . Certainly we have 
never come across what coicld more 
strictly he termed in the truest sense 
* the hfe of a beaut if id soul,' The 
author has done well in presenting to 
English readers this singitlarly grace- 
ful biography , in which all who can ap- 
preciate genuine simplicity and noble- 
ness of Christian character will find 
much to admire and little or nothing 
to condemn," —Saturday Review. 

It would indeed have been a de- 
plorable omission had so exquisite a 
biography been by any neglect lost to 
English readers, and had a character 


Christian Biogi’aphies.” 

so perfect in its simple and complete 
devotion been withheld from our 

admiration But we have 

dwelt too long all eady on thisfascinat- 
ing book, and must now leave it to our 
readers ," — Literary Churchman. 

A beautiful and most interesting 
sketch of the late Pere Besson, an 
artist who forsook the easel for the 
altar ," — Church Times. 

Whatever a reader may think of 
Pere Bessonls profession as a monk, 
no one will doubt his goodness ; no one 
can fail to profit w/io will patiently 
read his life, as here written hy a 
friend, whose sole defect is in being 
slightly unctuous . " — Athen^um. 

The story of Pere Besson's life ts 
one of much interest, and told with 
simplicity, candour, and good feeling, " 
— Spectator. 

We strongly recommend it to our 
readers. It is a charming biography, 
that will delight and edify both old and 
young ," — Westminster Gazette. 
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The Ldfe of Madame Louise de France, 

Daughter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Terese de 

S. Augustin. By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

Forming a Volume of Christian Biographies.” 

“ S7ich a record of deepy ca'niesi^ self- family of Louis XV Jherc issues this M a'‘ 
sacrificvig piety y beneath the S7irface of da7ne Louise, whose life is set before us 
Parisiaji life, duri7igwhat we all re- as a speci7ne7i of as cab Ji and unworldly 
gard as the worst age of Fre7ich godless- devotion — of a devotio7i, too, fell oj 
7tesSf oughttoteachns alia lesso7i of hope shreiud se7ise a7id practical ad7nmis- 
Ufid faith, let appearances be what tltey trativc tale7it — as any we have ever 
may. Here, fronc out of the court afid niei with,^* — Literary CiraRCHMAN. 

The Bevival of Priestly Life hr the 

Seventeentli Century in France, Charles de Condren — 
S. Philip Neri and Cardinal de Berulle — S. Vincent 
DE Paul — Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques Oliep. 

By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo, 3^ 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “ Christian Biographies.” 

*' A book the authorship oJ ivhich may belong, can read luithout giiick 
•will command the respect of all ivho sympathy and emotion these touching 
can honour sterling •worth. No Chris- sketches of the early Oratorians and the 
tian, to •whatever denomination he Lazarists ." — Standard. 

life of S. Fi*ancis de Sales. By H. L. 

Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of Christian Biographies.” 

** It is writte7i with the delicacy, his ow7i writ bigs and in those of his 
freshness, and ahseitce of all affecta- tnostbitbnate and affectionate friends, 
tio7t which characterized the former The booh is wHttenwith the grave and 
works by the sa7pze haztd, aztd which quiet grace which characterizes the 
render these hooks so very much inore productioiis of its author, azid ca 71710 1 
bleasa7tt readbtg thazi are religious fail to please those readers who caii 
biographies in getter a I, The character sytnpa t/i ize wi th all forms of goodn ess 
of S, Francis de Sales, Bishop of atid devoiiott to ttoble purpose f — 
Getteva, is a chartttitig one. His uti- Westminster Review. 
affected hutttility, his freedom from A hook which contahis the record 
dogtnatistn in att age whett dogma of a life as sweet, pure, and noble, as 
was placed above religioti, his freedotn any tnati by divine help, gratiied to 
frotn bigotry in ati age of persecutioti, devout sbicerity of soul, has hcett per- 
were alike adtttirableX — Standard. tnitied to live tzpoti earth. The ex- 

“ The author of * A Dotnmican atnple of this gentle but resolute atid 
Artist,"* in wH ting this ftew life of the etiergeiic spirit, wholly dedicated to 
wise and loving Bishop and Prince of the highest conceivable good, offeritjg 
Geneva, has abtied less at historical itself, with all the teinporal uses of 
or ecclesiastical invesiigatiozi iha7t at zneziial exisiezice, to the sei^icc of bt- 
a vivid a7id natural reprcse7ttatiou of fi7iiie azid eter7ial be7iefice7icc, is ex- 
the inner mbtd atid life of the subject ire77iely touching. It is a hook worthy 
■of his biography, as it ca7i he traced bi of accepta7icef ' — Daily News. 
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Henri Perreyve. By A. Gratry, Pretre 

de rOratoire, Professeur de Morale Evangelique a la Sorbonne. 
et Membre de I’Academie Fran9aise. Translated by special 
permission. With Portrait. By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 
8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

Forming a Volume of “Christian Biogi-aphies. ” 

viost ionchhig and powerful of the me7noir gave hhnself up to the 
piece of biography , interspersed with duties of his sacred office, and to the 
profou7td reflectio7ts 07t personal reli- C7iltivatio7i of the graces with which he 
gion, a7td 071 the prospects of Chris- was e7idowed '^ — Church Times. 
iianity ** — Church Review. It is easy to see that He 7 iri Per- 

** The works of the tra7islator of reyve. Professor of Moral Theology at 
Hc7iri Perrcyve fo7‘77i, for the 77zost the Sorho7me, was a Ro77ia7t Catholic 
part, a scTnes of sahttly biographies priest of 7io ordmary type. With co77i- 
which have ohtahied a larger share of paratively little of what Proiesta7its 
popzilarity than is ge7i€7‘ally accorded call sziperstiiion, with great cozirage 
to books of this descriptio7i, . . . a7idsi7icerity,witha7tat7ire smgzdarly 

The desc7dpiio7i of his last days will gzcileless a 7 id iioble, his priestly voca- 
probably be read with greater hiierest tio7i, although pursiied, accordhig to 
than a7iy other part of the book I pre- his biographer, with U7tbridled zeal, 
se7iting as it does an exa77iple of forti- did 7ioi stifle his Jviwiazt syfzipathies 
tzide 7(7ider suffe7d7ig, a7id resignatio7i, a7id aspiratiozis. He cozdd 7iot believe 
whe7i ctd off so S0071 after e7iteri7tgupo7i that his faith C077ipelled hhfi * to re- 
a 77iuch-coveted aitd useful career, of 7i07i7ice se7ise a7td reaso7i,^ or that a 
rare occ7irre7ice ut this age of self- priest was 7iot free to speak, act, a7id 
assert io7i* This is, hi fact, the esse7i- thhtk like other 77ie7u hideed, the 
lial teachhig of the e7tiire volu77ieT Ahbi Grairy 77iakes a khid of apology 
— Morning Post. for his friefteTs free-speakmg hi this 

Those who take a pleasure in read- respect, a7id e7ideavours to explahi 
hig a beautifid accoinit of a beaziiifid it, Pe'rreyve was the beloved disciple 
character wotdd do well to procure the of Lacordaire, who left hhn all his 
Lifeof^HeziriPerreyvel . . • We 77ta7tuscripts, 7iotes, and papers, and 

would especially reco7)i77te7id the book he hhziself attahied the posiiio7i of a 
for the perusal of E7iglish priests, who g7'eai pulpit orator P — Pall Mall 
77iay lear7i 77ia7iy a holy lesso7i fro7)i Gazette. 
the devoted spirit hi which the subject 

The Last Days of Pere Gratry. By Pere 

Adolphe Perraud, of the Oratory, and Professor of La 
Sorbonne. Translated by special permission. By the Author 
of “Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c. Cro\vn 8vo. 35'. (>d, 

Walter Kerr Hamilton, PishoiD of Salis- 
bury. A Sketch by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. ‘Zs. 6d, 
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Life of S. Yincent de Paul. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. F. Wilson, M.A., Prebendary of 
Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, Crown 8vo. gs. 


A most readable vohnnc, illustrat- 
ing plaits and arrangements ^ which 
from the circumstances of the day are 
invested with ffeculiar interests — 
English Churchman. 

^'All will he pleased at reading the 
present admirably wmiten narrative^ 
in which we do not know whether to 
admire more the candour and earnest- 
ness of the writer or his plain, sensible, 
and agreeable style P * — ^Weekly Re- 
gister. 

We trust that this deeply interest- 
ing and beautifully written biography 
will he extensively circulated in Eng- 
land " — Church Herald. 

We heai'tily recommend the intro- 
duction to the study of all concerned 
with ordinations f — Guardian. 

We are glad that S, Vincent de 
Paul, one of the most remai'kable men 


produced by the Galilean Church, has 
at last found a competent English 
biographer. The voluiiic before us has 
evidently been written with conscien- 
tious care and scrupulous industry. 
It is based on the best authorities, 
which have been compared with praise- 
worthy diligence; its style is clear, 
elegant, and unambitious ; and it 
shows a fine appreciation of the life 
and character of the man whom it 
commemoraiesP — Scottish Guar- 
dian. 

Mr. Wilson has done his woi'k 
admii'ably and evidently con amore, 
and he completely pi^oves the thesis 
with which he starts, viz., that in the 
life of the Saint there is a homeliness 
and simplicity, and a general absence 
of the miraculous or the more ascetic 
type of saintline ssT — John Bull. 


Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Cape 

Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. Edited 

by his Son, the Rev. Charles Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helms- 

ley, York. With Portrait and Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32J. 

This work is more than a bio- true apostolic spirit, was a faithful 
graphy; it is a valuable addition to son of the Church, and a distinguished 
the history of the nineteenth century, ornament of the Episcopate .^* — Stan- 
Mr. Keble more than once described dard. 

Bishop Grafs struggles as ^ like a bit Not only interesting as the record 
out of the fourth century M * — Guar- of a good man's life, but extremely 
dian. valuable as materials fo7‘ Church his- 

We welcome it as a worthy tribute ioryf — Church Times. 
to the memory of one who possessed the 

Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry 

Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury, Edited by his 
Widow. With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. gs. 
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History of the Church under the 

Roman Empire, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 


B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ 

*js. 6ci. 

A compendious history of the Chris- 
tian Church under the Ro77tan Empire 
will he hailed with pleas7ire by all 
readers of ecclesiastical lore, . . , 

The author is qjtite free from the 
spirit of co7ttroversialis7n ; wherever 
he refers to a prevale7it practice of 
ancient tunes he gives his authority. 
In his statement of facts or opmio7is 
he is always accicrate a7td coitcise^ and 
his 77ta7mal is doubtless destmed to a 
Ie7igtke7ied period of poptdarity ." — 
Morning Post. 

“// is very well do7ie. It gives a 
very C077iprehe7tsive view of the progress 
of eve7iiSy ecclesiastical a7id political, 
at the great ce7ttres of civilisatio7i 
dumng tJte first five ce7iUiries of Chris- 
tia7iityf — Daily News. 

I71 his well-platmed a7id carefidly 
writtc7i voht77ie of 500 pages Mr. Crake 
has supplied a well-k7i07vn a7id lofig- 
felt want. Relyhtg 071 all the highest 
a7id best auihoTdties for his 77tai?i facts 
a7id co7ich^io7is, a7id wisely 77taki7ig 
7tse of all 77toder-7t research, Mr. Crake 
has spared 7ieiiher tune 7ior labour to 
77take his work accurate, tTnistworthy, 
a7td t7ttellige7itT — Standard. 

Really interestmg, well stated to 
the 7teeds of those for who77t it was pre- 
pared, a7id its Church to7ie is U7i- 
exceptiotiablel * — Church Times. 

As a volu77te for studetits attd the 
higher foT^ns of our pttblic schools it 
is adt/drably adapt edf — Church 
Herald, 

“ We cordially reco77Z77ze7id it for 


School, Bloxham. Crown 8vo. 


schools for the youztgf — English 
Churchman. 

Mr. Crake gives ns in a clear atid 
co7tcise for77i a nai^ative of the Church 
history durmg the period with which 
it is 77Zost hnportazit that the yozmg 
should first he 77tade acqzzainted. The 
differezit events appear to be described 
with a jtidicious regard to their rela- 
tive hfzportance, azzd the maztual 77iay 
be safely reco77i77ie7idedl '' — John Bull. 

The facts are well marshalled, the 
literary style of the book is simple azid 
good; while the priztciples ezuinciated 
throzighozit rezider it a voluizte which 
77iay be safely pzit hito the hands of 
stzzdezits. For the higher forzzts of 
gra77i77tar-schools it is exactly the hook 
reqzUred. Never poziderozts, and fre- 
queztily very attractive azid iziterest- 
izig, it is ato7ice readable azid edifyhtg, 
azid Jills efficiently a vacazit place 
hi ele77ie7tiary historical literature. 
Further^ziore its type is clear and bold, 
apid it is well hrokepi zip hito para- 
graphs .'^ — ^Union Review, 

“ It retells azi oft-told tale in a 
shtgzdarly fresh and perspicuous style, 
reziderizig the book zteither above the 
co77tprehe7tsio7i of azt intelligezit boy or 
girl of fourteezi or upwards, zior be- 
7ieath the attezition of azt educated 
fztazi. We can hnaghte 710 better book 
as azi addiiio7t to a paz'ochial library, 
as a prize, or as a readhig hook hi the 
zipper forms of zztiddle-class schools f — 
Scottish Guardian. 


Church Memorials and Characteristics ; 

being a Church History of the six First Centuries. By the late 
William Roberts, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Edited by his Son, 
Arthur Roberts, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 
8vo. 7^. 6d, 
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Essays, Historical and Theological. 

By J. B. M0ZLEY5 D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Two 
Vols. 8vo. 24^“. 


CONTENTS. 

Volume I. —Introduction and IMemoir of the Author — Lord Strafford — Arch- 
bishop Laud — Carlyle’s Cromwell — Luther. 

Volume II.— Dr. Arnold — Blanche White — Dr. Puse^^'s Sermon — The Book of 
Job — Maurice’s Theological Essays — Indian Conversion — The Argument 
of Design — The Principle of Causation considered in Opposition to Atheis- 
tic Theories — In Memoriam — List of the Author's Articles and Works. 


These voluvtes^ we cannot donhi^ 
will he eagerly welco 7 ncd and largely 
7^ead. They contain specimens, well 
selected, and extending over a pe^dod 
of thirty years, of the woidz of a great 
7?ti7id ; the real grea 1 77 ess of wh ich was, 
htdeed, well k7tow7t to all st7tde7its of 
theology. . . . JVe ti'ace hi eve7y page 
the handivriting of a 77tind which, 
thongh it may look with kee7t interest 
071 all the varying 77iove77tents of 
thought, hi days past and prese7tt, a7td 
though it ca7i handle with the g^'osp 
of a master a7iy for 771 of thought with 
which it C077tes to deal, yet is evidoitly 
a mmd of deep, quiet 7'eflectio7i, facmg 
alo7te hefo7^e God the great questio7is 
of T ruth and Beuig, ‘ hi'oodhig ' over 
the 771 (to 7cse his own expressio7t) until 
they take defl7tite shape, never stiffen- 
itig the77i to co77te forth itt the shape of 
that ct'ude suggestioti atid hazy speetda- 
tio7i so fashiottahle iti these days, which 
touch i 7 tany truths withord really 
gi'asplttg the77t, and raise niany ques~ 
tio7is btit thoroughly answet^tione. . . . 
IVe hope we have said etiotigh to give 
our readers so77ie idea of these 7^c77iark- 
able volumes, atid to itiduce the77t to 
study the77i a% a whole. Many other 
featu7‘cs 7 night fairly clai) 71 notice ; but 
these 77iay be left to speak for thetttselves. 
A s we 7'ead, we grieve tttore atid ntore 
that it has pleased God to call fro77t tis 
so able a champion of His truth, a7td 
one hardly 7 ) 10 re inipressive by the 
stre7igth of his arg7n7te7it tha7i by ‘ the 
(}7(iei7tcss and co)ifide7ice ’ of his 
spi 7dtl * — G U AKD I AN . 

We have said €7 tough, we trust, 
to utdtice our 7'eaders to study these 


volntncs fo7’ ihettiselves. They will find 
in the77t 7nuch that will bea7'-, 7iot one, 
but 77ia7iy p>e7'usals .” — Saturday Re- 
view 

‘‘ These essays will be welcotne ez^C7i 
beyo7id the chxle of those who, durmg 
his lifetitne, had any Imowledge of, or 
acq7(ainta7tcc with, then atcihor. They 
are the pi'oducts of a hicid, C07npi'ehe7i- 
sive,a7id powerftil 77iind; the ittind of 07ie 
who was a stude7tt at id a thhiker, but 
who, by his vivid gt^asps of ideas, his Jirtn 
faith itt the prmciples he had 77 zade his 
07V7t, attd his faculty of impressive 
illnstratioti, had itiuch of the facility 
which is usually acquitted otily hi the 
actual expetdetice of the world. ” — 
British Quarterly Review. 

Selected frottt the eatdiest as well 
as the latest of D7\ Mozlefs wz'ithigs, 
this collection I'ept'csettis 7 tot otily the 
fullextezit of his zzietital p07vei's,but also 
the cout'se atid ulthiiate issue of his itt- 
tellectual career; for as it 7vas by teti- 
acity of putpose attd detertninatioti of 
will that he ob tabled for his opinions 
7'ecog7ntio7i and esieetn, so also, owbig 
to his arguinentative tenacity and in- 
tensity aim, s 07110 of these essays, if 
the prophecy may be hazarded, will I'c- 
tain a lasting place in literatui'C .'' — 
Athen^um. 

“ These Essays stand above the Ibie 
of ephemeral literature. For the 
7no7'e experienced student of history 
it would be difficidt to naine a moi^e 
positively ref 7'eshing book. Dr, Mozley 
was a haT'd hitter, and few writers 
have been able to strike so decisively 
071 the weak points of a7i advei'saif s 
case.” — Contemporary Review. 
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A Key to the Knowledge of Clinrcli 

History (Ancient). Edited by the Rev. John Henrv Blunt. 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated Book of Common 
Pi-ayer,”&c. &c. Small 8vo. “Zs. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 
ij. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


It offers a short and condensed 
accoicnt of the 07dginy growth^ and con- 
ditio} i of the Ch7i7xh in all parts of the 
'ivorldfffo7)t A.D. I down to the end of 
the flfteeJith ccJiinry, Mr, Blunt's 
first object has been conciseness, a)id 
this has beoi adniirahly carried oiit, 
and to students of Chinxh history this 
fcaUnx will 7^eadily reconiniend itself 
As an elementary wo7'k 'A Key"* will 
be specially valitable, inasiftuch as it 
points out ce7‘iai7i definite lines of 
thought y by which those who enjoy the 
opportu7iiiy 777ay he guided in 7'eadi7ig 
the state7)ie7its of 7no7'e elaborate his- 
toydes. At the saync thiie it is hut fair 
to M 7\ Bhait to 7‘e7)ta7'k that, forgcyieral 
rcadc7‘s, the little volu7ne coyitains 


everything that cotild he consisteyitly 
expected hi a volume of its character, 
T here are ynany notes, theological, 
scriptural, aytd historical, ayid the 
‘get up ^ of the hook is specially coin* 
7ne7tdahle, As a text-hook for the 
higher foynns of schools the work will 
be acceptable to 7imnerous teachers f — 
Public Opinion. 

“It contains some concise notes 07i 
Chu7xh History, compressed into a 
small compass, and we ihmk it is 
likely to he useful as a book of refer- 
e7ice,“—^om Bull. 

“ A veyy terse and reliable collection 
of the ynain facts a7id incidents con- 
7 tested with Qhuyxh History f — Rock. 


A Key to the Knowledge of Church 

Histoiy (Modern). Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2 s. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 
is. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of “Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 

The Reformation of the Church ot 

England; its Histoiy, Principles, and Results. A.D. I5I4-1547' 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of 
“The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. l6^. 


Perranzahuloe, the Lost Church Found ; 

or. The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine 
Plundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. 
Collins Trelawny, M. A., late Rector of Timsbury, Somerset. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3 J. 6d. 
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Historical Handbooks. Edited by 

Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. Each 3 j. ^d. 

FIISTORY OF THE ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 
I-HSTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. From a.d. 395 to a.d. 800. 
With Maps and Plans. 

HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LAW. 
ENGLISH HISTORY IN THE XIVTH CENTURY. 
THE REIGN OF LEWIS XI. With Map. 

[See Rivington’s Educational List.] 


Historical Biograxabies. Edited by the 

Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. With Maps. Small 8vo. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2j. (>d. 

THE BLACK PRINCE. 2J. ed. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3^. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 3^. bd. 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 3^ 6^/. 

[See Rivington’s Educational List.] 


Sontbey’s Life of Helson. By W. E. 

Mullins, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
Small 8vo, with Frontispiece and Plans. 2s. 6d. 

Forming one of the Volumes of the “English School Classics. ” 

[See Rivington’s Educational List.] 
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The Life of Alexander Lycnrgus, 

Archbishop of the Cyclades. By F. M. F. Skene. With an 
Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8 vo. 
3 L ^d. ; or in paper cover, ^s. 

Historical Harratives. F rom the Russian. 

By H. C. Romanoff, Author of “Sketches of the Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” &c. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 


Sketches of the Bites and Customs of 

the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. Romanoff. With an 
Introductory Notice by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe. ” 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. ^s. 6d. 


The vol7c77te before ns is aity thing 
bnf ct for^nal litnrgical treatise. It 
ntight be77tore valnable to a few scholars 
if it were, btit it would ccrTahily fail 
to ohtam perusal at the ha7ids of the 
great 77tajority of those who77t the 
writer^ 7iot 7i7ireaso7iably ^ hopes to 
attract by the narrative style she has 
adopted. Wkat she has set before 7ts 
is a series of brief outlines ^ which, by 
their swtple effort to clothe the htfor- 
77iatio7i give7t us ut a livmg garb, 
re77ii7ids 7is of a 07ice-pop7tlar cliild's 
book which we re77ie77ther a ge7ieratio7t 
ago, called ^Sketches of H7C77ia7t Mail- 
7 iers .^ ’’ — Church Times. 

** The twofold object of this work is 


‘ to prese7it the E7tglish with correct 
descripiio7is of the cere77i07iies of the 
Greco~R7iSsia7t Ch7irch, a7id at the 
sa77ie ti77ie with plct7ires of do77iestic 
life in Rtissian ho77zes, especially those 
of the clergy azid the 77tiddle class oj 
nobles f azid, beyoztd qziesiiozi, the 
azithofs labo7ir has been so far stic- 
cessful that, whilst her Chztrch scenes 
7 nay be coinzziended as a series of 77iosi 
drai7iatic a7td picttiresqtie tableaztx, 
her social sketches eztable 7ts to look at 
certahi points be7ieatk the sztrface oJ 
Rztssian life, aztd 77taterially ezi large 
07tr kzwwledge of a co7i7itry co7icer7ii7ig 
which we have still a very great deal 
to learn — Athenaeum, 


Fables resi3ecting the Popes of the 

Middle Ages. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
John J. Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. Translated 
by the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., Master of University 
College, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8 vo. 14 ^. 


Cmdous Myths of the Middle Ages. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of “Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief,” &c. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
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A History of England. the Rev. 

J, Franck Bright, M.A., Fellow of University College, and 
Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford ; late Master of the Modern School in Marlborough 
College. With Numerous Maps and Plans. Second Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 

Period I.— FEUDAL MONARCHY. The Departure 
of the Romans, to Richard HI. A.D. 449-1485. 4.*'. 6^/. 
Period H.— PERSONAL MONARCHY. Henry VII. 

to James IL A.D. 1485-1688. 5j. 

Period HI.— CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
William and Mary, to the present time. A.D. 1689- 
1837. 7j. (id. 

[See Rivington’s Educational List.] 

A History of England for Children. 

By George Daws, D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. i8mo. u. (id. 

The Annual Register : a Review of Public 

Events at Home and Abroad, for the Years 1863 to 1878. 
New Series. 8vo. i8j. each. 
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The Aiitlaorshijp of the “ De Imita- 

tione Christi.” With many interesting particulars about the 
Book. By Samuel Kettle well, M.A., late Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Leeds. Containing Photographic Engravings of the 
“De Imitatione” written by Thomas a Kempis, 1441, and of 
two other MSS. 8vo. 14L 


Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever: A 

Poem in Twelve Books. By E. H. Bickersteth, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Eleventh Edition. Small 

8 VO. 3J. ( id . 

A Presentation Edition with red borders. Small 4to. los. 6 d. 


JVe should have noticed a7nong its 
kind a very 7nag7iifice7it preseniatio7i 
edition of ‘ Yesterday y To-day y a7td 
for Every hy the Rev. E, H. Bicker- 
steth. Thisjbla7ik-verse poe77ty hi twelve 
books y has 7nadc i ts way in to the religious 
zuorld of England arid A 7nerica with- 
out 7nuch help fro7)t the critics. It is 
7102V 7}iade spleitdidfor its adinh^ers hy 
morocco bindlngy broad 7narginSy red 
lines y and beautiful photographs !' — 
I'lMES. 

“ The 7nosi shnplcy the richest y and 
the 7nost perfect sacred poe7n 2uhich 
rece7it days have produced !* — Morning 
Advertiser. 


A poe77t worth readhigy worthy cf 
atte7itive study; full of 7iohle thoughts y 
beautiful dictio7iy a7td high i7nagi7ia- 
tio7t. — Standard. 

hi these light 7niscellany days there 
is a spiHtual refresh7ne7tt hi the 
spectacle of a 77ia7i girdhig 7ip the lohts 
of his 7nhid to the task of produchig a 
ge7iui7ie epic, A7td it is true poetry. 
There is a defi7iite7iessy a crispness 
about ity 2 vhich hi these 77ioist, vieivyy 
hazy days is 7io less hivigorathig tha7i 
7ioveV * — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

Mr. Bickersteth writes like a 7ua7i 
who cultivates at 07ice revere7ice and 
eariiestness of thought !* — Guardian. 


The Two Brothers, and other Poems. By 

Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6j. 
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The Knight of Intercession, and other 

Poems. By the Rev, S. J. Stone, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

Painted Glass. By A. A, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

T/i/s modest little bookj by a very most remarkable examples of each 
7/todcst anthoi% thottgh little 7fi07’e tha?L style. , . . IV e a7'e bojmd to say that 
a co77tpilatio7i., is se7isibly and siniply the sowid rema7'ks scatic7’ed through 
a7'7'a7iged and ve7y carefdly 'wi'itten. the book 07i the pri7iciples of the aid 
Fo thosewho havenot timeoi^opportnnity will be of much use to the student in 
to make a thoi'ough study of the larger forming a cori'ect judgme7ii as to the 
wo7'ksonthes7cbject^andyet7vishiobe merit of any window he may seeF — 
able to take an intelligent intei'cst in the Academy. 

windows of the churches they may see little volume not intended to 

on thei7‘ travels, it will pi'ove a very supersede the huger works on the same 
vail table vade-mecum. The chai'ac- subject in gi'eat art libraries, but as a 
tcidstics of the difei'cnt pei'iods of glass- bidef historical introduction decidedly 
pai filing ai'c cleaidy and shoidly noted, most valuable. — Graphic. 
and a sufficient accouiit is given of the 

An Introduction to Form and Instru- 
mentation, for the Use of Beginners in Composition. By W. 
A. Barrett, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.S.L., Vicar-Choral of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Author of “ Flowers and Festivals,” “The 
Chonster’s Guide,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Shadow of Dante. Being an Essay 

towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d. 

IVe find the volume furnished style refreshingly independent and 
with us^ftl diagrams of the Dan iesque o rigina L ” — Pall Mall G a zett e . 
universe, of Hell, Purgatory, and the The result has been a hook which 
^ Rose of the Blessed^ and adorned with is not only delightful in itself to 
aheautifid group of the likenesses of the read, but is admirably adapted as 
poet, and with symbolic figures (on the an encouragement to those students 
binding) in which the taste and execu- who wish to obtain a preliminary 
tion of Mr. D. G, Rossetti will be re^ survey of the land before they attempt 
cognised. The exposition appears to to follow Dante through his long afid 
MS remarkably well arranged and arduous pilgrimage. Of all poets 
digested; the author's appreciation of > Dante stands most in need of such 
Dante's religious sentiments and assistance as this book offers ." — 
opinions is peculiarly hearty, and her Saturday Review. 
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Parish Miisings ; or, Devotional Poems. 

By John S. B. Monsell, LL.D., late Vicar of S. Nicholas, 
Guildford, and Rural Dean. New Edition. Small 8 vo. 5 ^. 

Also a Cheap Edition. Cloth limp, is. 6d . ; or in paper 
cover, IJ. 

L^T-ra A^DOstolica. i8mo. 35. 6 d. 
Miscellaneous Poems. By Henry 

Francis Lyte, M. A. New Edition. Small 8 vo. ^s. 


A Dictionaiy of English Philosophical 

Terms. By the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., Professor of 
Theolog}’’ and Rhetoric'at Queen’s College, London, and Sub- 
Dean of Pier Majesty’s Chapels-Royal. Small 8 vo. 4 r. 6d. 

At Home and Abroad; or, First Lessons 

in Geography. By J. K. Laughton, M.A. , F.R.A.S., 
F. R.G.S., Mathematical Instructor and I.ecturer in Meteor- 
ology at the Royal Naval College. Crown 8 vo. 3 J. 6d. 

Mazzaroth; or, the Constellations. By 

Frances Rolleston. Royal 8 vo. 12 s. 


The Testimony of the Stars to Truths 

revealed in the Bible. Abridged from the late Miss Frances 
Rolleston’s “Mazzaroth; or, The Constellations.” By 
Caroline Dent. Crown 8 vo. u. 6d. 
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Physical Pacts and Scrix^tnral Record ; 

or, Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. By the Rev. W. 
B. Galloway, M.A,, Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park, 
Author of “ Egypt’s Record of Time,” &c. 8vo. loj. 6d, 

Immanuel : Thoughts for Christmas and 

other Seasons, with other Poems. By A. Middlemore 
Morgan, M.A. Small 8vo. 6s. 

he Oiigin and DeveloiDment of Reli- 
gious Belief. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author 
of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c. New Edition. 
Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 6 j. each. Sold separately. 

Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 

Part II. CHRISTI;\NITY. 

The ability which Mr, Ba'ring- mediceval lege^id a7id Tetcto7iic mytho^ 
Gozdd displays hi the ircat7nent of a logy which are certain to inane large 
topic which branches out in so many contributions to the purpose he has in 
directions^ and requires such precise hand. It is a contribution of very high 
handling y is apparent. His pages value ,'' — Guardian. 
abound with the results of large read- Mr, Baring-Gould' s worky from 

ing and calm reflection. The man of the importance of its subject and the 
culture y thought, philosophic cast, is lucid force of its expositions, as well as 
mirroredin the entire argument. The from the closeness of argument and 
hook is sound and healthy in tone, copiousness of illustration with which 
It excites the readers interest, and its comprehensive views are treated^ 
brightens the path of inquiry opened to is entitled to attentive study, and will 
his view. The language, too, is appro- repay the reader by amusement and 
priate, neat, lucid , often happy, some- instruction ," — Morning Post. 
times wonderfully terse and vigorous," Our space warns us that we are 
— ATHENAiUM. attempting in vain to compress into a 

Mr, Baring-Gould has undertaken few columns the contents of a work 
a great and ambitious work. And no which has had few equals for brilli- 
one can deny that he possesses some ancy, learning, and point in this 
eminent qualifications for this great department of literature. We there- 
work. He has a wealth of erudition fore conclude by recommending the 
of the most varied description, espe- volume itself to all students of mind 
dally in those particular regions of and theology,"— CvfVUCH Times. 
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JRitiington’s! Detiotional ©ertes. 

IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


' fi many persons there is something repulsive in a devotional 
X volume unbound, and Messrs. Rivington have now turned 
their attention to the binding of their Devotional Library in forms 
that, like the books themselves, are neat, handsome, good, and 
attractive. ” — The Bookseller. 


i6mo. Elegantly printed with red borders. 

Calf or Morocco /rV/r/, blind tooled .... 

The same, illustrated with Steel Engravings 
The same, illustrated with a choice selection of 
Photographs ...... 

Morocco snperior ...... 

Russia limp, gilt cross ...... 

Russia limp, gilt lines and gilt cross, illustrated with 
a choice selection of Photographs . 

Turkey Monocco, limp circuit . . . . 

Russia, Ivnp circuit ...... 

®:Tje CTjftsitiait ^car. 

Cheap edition, without the red borders, 

French Roan, red inlaid or gilt outline cross 
The Same, illustrated with Steel Engravings 
French Morocco, gilt extra , ... 


£ s. d. 
050 
066 

090 

066 

086 

o 12 6 

076 
090 


016 

026 

020 


djc Sfmttattoit of is also kept in the above-mentioned styles 

at the same prices. 


The other Volumes of The Devotional Series,^* viz .: — 

^aplor'js l^olp Lihittff HBtlgiott'd ILortj’iS ©upper 

^aplor'ff l^olp Dptuff De ©aled' Dchout Life 

i^erhert'd cEngltsiT) Jpoemd ana J^rohcrlus 

Ca7i he had in a variety of elegant Imdings. 
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PAGE 

PlDAUS, Sacred Allegories . 76 

lVar7ii7igs of Holy Week 58 

A Kempis, Iviiiaiioii , jg, 29 , 92 

Alford, Life and yo7ir7ial , 81 

Greek Tesia77te?ii . 7 

Ne'W Testa77te7it , ’ 7 

Andrewes, Ma7mal for the Sick 27 
Allgels, The Holy ... 46 

A nnotated Bible . , . 9 

A7i7iotated Prayer Book • , 2 

Co7npe7idions Edition . i 

Annual Register , . . 87 

Ascetic Library : — 

Mysteries 0 / Mount Calvary 36 

Counsels on Holiness of Life 36 

Preparation for Death . , 36 

Examination of Conscience , 36 

Augustine, S., Confessions 19 , 29 
Avancini, Vita et Docirina . 35 


Baker, Manual of Devoiioti 31 
BALh, On the Articles , . 45 

Baiiipton Lectures for 1865, by 

Mozley 46 

1866, by Liddon . . 51 

1867, by Garbett . 49 

1872, by Eaton . . 66 

1874, by Leathes . 65 

Baring-Gould, Religious Belief gi 
■ - - Curious Myths . , 86 

Barrett, Flowers and festivals 40 

ChoristePs Guide . . 40 

For 711 and Instrumenta- 
tion ..... 89 

Barrow, Mystery of Christ . 17 

Beamont, Prayer Book Inter- 
leaved 3 

Beaven, Help to Catechising . 72 

Bickersteth (Dean), Apostles^ 

Creed 72 

Questions on the Articles 72 

(E. H.), Yesterday^ cr>c. 88 

The Two Brothers . 88 

Bishop, Notes 071 Church Organs 40 
Blunt, Annotated Bible . . 9 

Annotated Prayer Book 2 

Compendious Edition 1 

Dictionary of Theology 44 

Sects y Hei^esieSj dr>c. 45 

Directorin 7 n Pastoi'ale 41 

Doctrine of the Church 45 

Sacraments ... 4 


PAGE 

Blunt, Household Theology . 69 

Key to Church Catechism 69 

— H istory f Ancient) . 84 

— {Mo deni) . , 84 

Holy Bible . . . 17 

Prayer Book ... 4 

Refor7nation . . 84 

Book of Church Law . 38 

Life of Justification , 63 

Temptation . . 63 

Bossuet and his Co7itemporaries 77 

Brewer, Athanasian Creed . 5 

Bright, J. F., English History 87 

Bright, N ,, Faith a7id Life . 23 

Liber Precu77t . , 2 

Browning. See Historical 
H a7idbooks, 

Bruton, Ecclesiastical Dilapi- 
dations 39 


Campion, Prayer Book Dtier- 

leaved ..... 3 

Carr, Notes 07t S, Luke , 8 

Chilcot, Evil Thoughts . . 30 
Christia7t Biographies . 73 — 76 

Pamier ... 78 

Year . . *19^ 25, 92 

Church Builder . . . 42 

Law, Book of , , 38 

Clergy Charities, List of . . 42 

Co77ipanion to the Old Testament 12 

Lords Supper . . 37 

CoiAVTO^,The Catholic Sacrifice 59 

Ar7noury of Prayer . 32 

Co7isolz7ig Thoughts hi Siclmess 32 

CoRDERY, Ho77iePs Iliad . . 87 

Crake, First Chronicle . . 75 

A If gar the Dane . . 75 

History of the Church . 82 

Creighton. See Hist. Biog. 
Cruden, Co7icorda7ice to the Bible 18 


Dale, Ecclesiastes . . , n 

Davys, History of E7igla7td . 87 

Denton, the Lord's Prayer . 6 

Dictio7iary of Theology . . 44 

Sects, Heresies, 6r>c. . 45 

Dollinger, Prophecies . . 49 

071 Reu7tion ... 49 

the Popes ... 86 
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PAGE 


Do 7 ninica 7 t Artist {A) . . 78 

Buncombe, Family Dcvoiio 7 is 33 

Eaton, The Per 77 ia 7 te 7 ice of 

Christia 7 nty . . , . 66 

Eire 7 tico 7 t of CciiUiry . 47 

Ellison, Doct 7 'i 7 ie of the Cross 66 

Married Life . . 6^ 

Evans, The Bishop 7 'ic of Soitls 41 

F 67 ielo 7 i, A Biographical Sketch 77 

Spiriiita I Letters to M C 7 t 2 6 

to lVom€ 7 i , . 26 

¥\K\.T>y Stoties of the Te 77 tple . 39 

Fletcher, Holy Co 77 wi 7 mio 7 i . 22 

For Days a 7 td Years . . 23 
Fosbery, Hy 7)1715 a 7 id Poojis 25 

Voices of Co 7 }tfort , . 25 

Fro 771 Mor;ii 7 tg to Evothig . 35 

Galloway, Physical Facts . 91 

Garbett, Dog 77 taiic Faith . 49 

Garden, Dictio 7 ia 7 y , . 90 

Garland, Goiesis \ , *. 16 

Gedge, The Prayer Booh , 71 

Goulburn, the Deacots 16 

The Child Sa 77 ntel , 20 

The Co 77 t 77 t 7 i 7 iio 7 i Office 4 

Study of the Scripticrcs 10 

Farewell Cou 7 isels . 66 

■ Fa 77 iily Prayers , , 33 

Gospel of the Childhood 20 

Holy Catholic Church , 43 

Ma 7 inalof Co 7 ifi 7 mtatio 7 i 73 

P 7 irs 7 tit of Holmess , 20 

Short Dcvotio 7 ial F 07^715 20 

— The Idle Word . . 72 

Perso 7 ial Religio 7 i . 20 

Gray, Life of Bishop . . 81 

Gratry, Life of He 7 i 7 l Perreyve 80 

(fere). Last Days of , 80 

Guide to Heave 7 i . . . 21 

Haddan, Apost, S 7 tccessio 7 i . 47 

Hall, Psal 77 is a 7 id Hy 77 ins . 6 

New Mitre Hy 77 i 7 ial , 6 

Ha 77 iilto 7 i (Bishop), a Sketch . 80 

Help a 7 id Co 77 ifort for the Sick 

Poor 35 

Herbert, Poe 77 ts arid Proverbs 28, 92 
Heygate, a llegordcs a 7 td Tales 74 
The Good Shepherd . 34 


page 

Hidden Life of the Soul . • 19 , 30 

H istorical Biographies : — 

Si77io7i de Mo7itfort . . 85 

The Black Prince . . 85 

Sir Walter Ralegh . . 85 

The Duke ofWellmgtoi . 85 

H istorical Ha7tdbooks : — 

English Institutions . . 85 

French Literature . 85 


the Ro77tan Empiric . 85 

Modem English Law 85 

the Reig7i of Lewis XL 85 

Engla7id hi the XI Vth 

Coitury . , . . 85 

Hodgson, InstTnic, for Clergy 41 

1 Hook, Fa7nily Prayer , . 33 

1 Hour of Prayer ... 33 

I Hutchings, Te77ipiation . 64 

I Hy77inal, New Mitre . . 6 

Hy77tns a7id Poe77is for the Sick 25 


Jackson, TheChristianCharacier 67 
James, Christia7i Watchfuhiess 36 

Co77t77te7it upon the Collects 4 

Spiritual Life , • 34 

Janus, The Pope a7td the Douncil 50 
Jeffreys, Guide to Doctrine . 49 

Jelf, O 71 the XXXIX Articles 50 
Jones, Priest and Parish . 42 
Joyce, The Civil Power . . 47 


Kay, On the Psalms . . n 

Keble, The Christian Year 19, 25, 92 

Kehle College Sermons . . 58 

Kennaway, Consolafio . . 32 

Kettlewell, Authorship of 

De Imitatione ChrlstV* . 88 

Gospel Hf story , . 72 

Feys to Christian Knowledge : — 

Key to the Four Gospels . 13 

Acts] . . . 13 

Holy Bible . . 17 

Prayer Book . . 4 

Church Catechism . 69 

History (Ancient) . 84 

(Modern) . . 84 

Knight of Inte7Xessio7i , • 89 

Laughton, Home and Abroad 90 

Lear, Christian Biographies 77 — 80 
Lear, For Days and Years . 23 

Pascal's Thoughts . 23 
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PAGE 

Leathes^ Religion of the Christ 65 

W it7iess of the Old T esta- 

771671 1 to Christ , . 65 

St, Pmil to Christ . 65 

St, JoJm to Ch7ist , 65 

L,E,K,/7isfiraiio7t of Holy Scrip 18 

Lefroy, Plcaduigs for Christ 58 

Liber Prec7i77i P7iblicarti7n , 2 

Library of SpiriUcal IVorks 
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